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ABSXBACT 

The  Youth  in  Transition  project ^  a  longitudinal  study 
(vhich  began  in  1966)  of  a  national  saqple  of  young  men  is  described 
in  this  report.   (Hajor  objectives  of  the  project  were  (1)  to  explore 
Xhe  effects  of  dropping  out  of  high  school,   (2)  to  assess  the  degree 
to  vhich  educational  and  occupational  attainments  are  predictable 
from  tenth  grade  measures,   (3)  to  determine  the  role  of  educational 
attainment  in  occupational  attainment,  as  compared  vith  the  role  of 
family  background  and  intellectual  ability,  and  (4)-  to  determine  t^ie 
impacts  of  various  post-high  school  environments  and  experiences  Qn 
values,  attitudes,  and  behaviors.)  The  results  from  t)ie  fifth  and 
final  data  collection  process  and  a  brief  overview  of  the  results  of 
the  previous  four  studies  are  presented  in  the  introductory  chapter. 
In  chapter  2,  educational  attainment  is  treated  as  an  outcome 
variable;  also  an  extensive  set  of  tenth  grade  measures  is  examined 
and  the  relationships  of  these  measures  vith  later  educational 
attainment  are  analy2ed.  Chapters  3  and  4  focus  oq  occupational 
attcLinments  as  outcome  measures,  irith  chapter  4  covering  the  job 
^satisfaction  aspect.  In  chapters  5  through  9,  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  between  1966  and  1974  in  motives,  affective  states,  values, 
attitudes,  aspirations,  and  behaviors  are  examined.  T}ie  findings  Qf 
the  complete  study  are  summarized  in  chapter  10.  The  appendixes 
contain  a  glossary  piioviding  a  brief  definition  of  each  variable; 
various  information  on  sampling  and  statistics;  panel  biases; 
population  dropout  rate;  tabular  data  for  figures;  stability 
coefficients;  a  matrix  on  intercorrelations  among  measures;  the  1974 
questionnaire;  and  references.  (TA) 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


In  order  to  provide  information  in  a  concise 
format  to  constituents,  Congress  and  policy 
makers/  please  complete  this  series  of  items 
.  as  an  executive  r;ummary  of  your  final  report. 
To  encourage  the  widest  possible  dissemina- 
tion of  your  research  findings,  please  use 
clear,  direct  language,  avoiding  technical 
terms  and  jargon  wherever  possible. 

This  executive  summary  is  not  in  lieu  of  your 
final  report,  although  some  of  the  categories 
listed  herein  overlap  with  items  which  will 
be  discussed  in  your  final  report.    In  each 
block,  space  has  been  provided  for  you  to 
reference  the  pages  of  your  final  report 
which  provide  additional  information  on  the 


Be  brief  but  complete.  Additional  pages  may  * 
be  si2bmitted  as  appendices  in  the  format  pro-* 
vided  in  the  final  page  of  this  siumxiary» 
Detailed  discussions  and  expanded  statements 
are  welcome;  however,  they  should  be  placed 
as  appendices. 

All  publications  and  manuscripts  accepted  for 
publication  resulting  from  this  grant  should 
be  submitted  with  this  report  (or  as  soon  as  . 
possible) ;  see  the  section  on  Dissemination* 
Five  (5)  copies  of  this  report  and  all 
appendices  should  be  sent  to  the  project 
officer. 
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AIMS  OF 

THE 
PROJECT 

8.  Briefly  describe  the  specific  aims  of  your  project,  indicating* 
major  changes  in  direction  frOm  the  original  aims: 

The  primary  objectives  were: 

(1)  To  explore  the  effects  ol  dropping  out  of  high  school,  particularly 
by  comparing  the  occupational  attainments  of  dropouts  with  graduates.  . 

(2)  To  assess  the  degree  to  which  educational  and  occupational  attain- 
ments are  predictable  from  tenth  grade  measures. 

^°  '^^^J'^^^^  the  role  of  educational  attainment  In  occupational 

:;d"in^^;!:ctS:raSJi?^jr  "-^-^'^  -^^^      °^  ^-^^^ 

and  exD^rlenL^^f!^!?^"^'^^^'°^^"^  °^               post-hlgh  school  environments 
and  experiences  (educational,  occupational,  military,  marital,  and  parental^ 
on  values,  attitudes,  and  behaviors.     Included  are  such  outcome  SLenslons  ^ 
rlL.in  i    o        '                         attitudes;  job  satisfaction;  views  on  race 
of                government  activities,  family  planning,  population  issues,  use 
of  Illegal  drugs;  self-reported  drug  use;  and  delinquent/criminal  behavior. 

Pinal  Report  Page(s)"[ 
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9.  Were  the  original  aims  of  the  project  pursued  |  X  |  Yes    1     1    No  " 
If  no,  please  explain:   
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10.  Describe  the  methodology  used  in  your  research,  including  size 
and  characteristics  of  any  sample  used,  instrvunents  developed 
or  data  analysis. 

The. Youth  in  Transition  project  is  a  longitudinal  survey  study  of  a  national, 
sampl^e  of  young  men.    The  study  began  in  1966,  with  a  sample  of  2,277  tenth- 
graders.    The  respondents  were  re-surveyed  in  1968,  1969,  1970.    The  latest 
re-survey  was  carried  out  under  this  grant  in  1974,  a  point  five  years  after 
most  had  graduated  from  high  School* 

The  initial  sample  was  selected  (in  1966)  to  be  representative  of  boys  enter- 
ing tenth  grade  in  public  high  schools  in  the  United  States.    The  respondents 
were  located  in  87  high  schools  in  communities  across  the  United  States.  A 
total  of  2,213  (97.2%)  of  those  invited  participated  in  the  first  data  collec- 
tion.   In  1974,  1,628  (73.6%)  of  the  original  respondents  continued  to  parti- 
cipate. 

The  first  four  data  collections  involved  self-completed  questionnaires  and 
personal  interviews  conducted  by  the  Survey  Research  Center's  staff  of  trained 
interviewers.    The  fifth  and  final  data  collection  used  a  self-completed  mail- 
out  questionnaire.    About  1,300  completed  questionnaires  were  obtained  by 
mail-only  contact.    The  interviewers  were  employed  in  a  follow-up  effort  to 
increase  participation,  particylarly  from  dropouts.    An  additional  300 
questionnaires  were  obtained  by  this  effort. 


Final  Report  Page(s) 
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11.  Did  you  have  any  significant  me thodo log i c a 1  difficulties 
(e.g.  sampling,  instrumentation^  inference) ? 

Yes  }     I    No  |X  i    If  yes,  please  describe: 
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12.  Did  you  have  any  significant  practical  operationdl  difficulties 
(e.g.  access,  personnel,  logistics).?    Yes  I — f    No  Hn 
If  yes,  please  describe:   '         '  ' 


RESULTS 


13.  Describe  your  conclusions  or  results  (a)  as  they  relate  to  

your  specific  aims  (include  negative  results),  and  (b)  their 
significance  in  relation  to  the  field. 

One  objective  of  the  research  was  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  education 
attained  by  age  23  Is  predictable  from  measures  obtained  at  age  15.    We  found 
we  could  account  for  just  over  50%  of  the  variance  In  educational  attainment. 
We  also  wished  to  know  how  well  we  could  account  for  occupational  attairaneat. 
Three  different  Indicators  of  attainment  were  used:     status,  wages,  and  employ- 
ment (versus  unemployment).     In  general,  we  found  that  wages  and  employment 
were  not  very  predictable.    Job  status,  however,  was  more  predictable  (about 
25%  of  the  variance  could  be  accounted  for);  In  particular,  it  was  tied  closely 
to  educational  attainment,  with  more  education  resulting  in  higher  status  jobs. 
The  general  lack  of  effect  on  wages  and  employment  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  sample  was  in  the  very  early  stages  of  their  occupatidnal  careers. 

We  examined  variations  in  occupational  outcomes  as  a  function  of  a  number 
of  post-high  school  environments  and  experiences,  including  military  service, 
marital/parental  status,  urbanlclty,  region,  and  county-level  labor  market 
conditions.     Relationships  were  generally  weak,  though  we  did  find  more  unemploy- 
ment among  veterans,  single  respondents,  in  urban  areas,  and  outside  the  South. 
Wages  and  status  were  highest  in  urban  areas. 
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RESULTS 
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IriiV^  ^I!  analyzing  the  correlates  of  Job  satisfaction,  we  found  that  intrinsic 

atlsfacJ^rwlL  "TT'  '°  '°       individual's  seLe  of 

satlstactlon  with  his  work  than  monetary  reward  or  job  security. 

bttallSenr'"^^'^  ^^^r^^  aelf -esteem  and  educational  and  occupational 

r  no^^;';^  Self-esteem  during  high  school  has  little 

Lrare  correl^rn  J"'"  educational  and  occupational  attainmend; 

acL^n^nS  1?    P'^r^'^^y  ^^""^^  °^  ^^^"'^  P^i°^  <^a"«es  including  family 

tS.^r^;  '  Intellectual  ability,  and  scholastic  performance.     (2)  Oc?upa?iaJal 

:5uca  lonal\??alnment  °"  self-esteem.  (3)    Post-high  iT^ool 

I  .    attainment  has  no  direct  Impact  on  self-esteem,  and  only  a  trivial 

■^tilT.    J"^^"'  ""^^  occupational  status.     (4)    Unemployment  seems  to  have  a 
legatlve  Impact  on  self-esteem. 

o.l.f ^'^^I^J"^'^  °f  educational  attainment  on  a  number  of 

in  inie^::ra;d  tJust'ln  summarized  briefly  by  stating  that  differences 

•ont^ol  and  aborMon  /"y""'"^"^ .  views  about  population  concern  and  birth 
..ontrol  and  abortion,  and  views  on  racial  matters  did  not  seem  to  be  affected 

-?etna/riJ  """'"T        "'^r"'""'  ^"""^  Indication  that  views  on 

Vietnam  policy  and  the  role  of  the  military  were  affected  by  education. 

Another  area  which  showed  some  definite  change 

associated  with  educational  attainment  Is  occupational 

fr^i.^V'^®^;    Differences  among  the  groups  with  differen 
(Continued  on  attached) 
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Describe  other  findings  not  directly  related  to  the  specific 
aims  (serendipitous  findings)  and  their  significance: 

The  Initial  project  alms  were  quite  broad;  therefore,  the  findings 
are  all  related  to  those  alms.  rxnaings 

There  were,  however,  pome  overall  shifts  in  scores  which  we  had  not 
anticipated  at  the  start  of  the  projecc: 

•  Self-esteem  scores  rose,  on  the  average  a  full  standard  deviation. 

•  Trust  in  government  dioppeJ  sharply. 

Also  unexpected  was  the  finding  that  higher  levels  of  educational  attain- 
ment were  not  (as  of  five  years  beyond  high  school)  linked  to  hlghe?  Llels 
of  job  -satisfaction.     Instead  there  seem  to  be  two  effects  of  educational 

TtlloZT'  l^'^l  ^^'^  '^^^"^  "^Sative  effect  and  an  indirect 

(through  job  status)  positive  effect.  J-'-ecc 


[See  final  report  pages  5-8  to 
5-10;  7-7  to  7-8;  4-4  to  4-7.] 
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15.  Would  you  describe  the  results  of  your  project  as; 


confirming  your  hypotheses  or  expectations 
disproving  your  hypotheses  or  expectationis 
inconclusive 


16.  Did  your  research  result  in  significant  methodological 
developments?    If  yes,  describe:    |     j    Yes      (  X  |  No 
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13.  Continued 


amounts  of  education  which  were  evident  at  tenth  grade  diminished  and  In 
some  Instances  reversed  eight  years  later.    Those  with  lower  levels  of  at"* 
talncd  education  became  much  more  willing  to  take  on  responsibility^  to 
learn  new  things,  and  to  get  dirty,  If  necessary;  they  also  became  more 
concerned  about  good  pay  and  job  security. 

We  found  that  variations  In  the  levels  of  delinquent/criminal  behav- 
ior were  linked  to  different  educational  and  occupational  circumstances* 
But  we  concluded  that  the  differences  were  largely  a  reflection  of  long- 
standing patterns  and  were  not  the  results  of  the  specific  post-high 
school  experiences  we  examined.    With  respect  to  drug  use,  we  found  that 
the  largest  difference  was  In  the  dally  use  of  cigarettes — the  higher  the 
level  of  education,  the  lower  the  likelihood  of  being  a  smoker.    This  was 
not    an  effect  of  education,  however;  the  differences  were  present  by  the 
time  most  respondents  were  seniors  In  high  school.     Unemployment  appeared 
to  contribute  to  Increased  use  of  Illegal  drugs.    And  marriage  appeared  to 
reduce  such  use. 

A  major  result  was  our  finding  that  dropping  out  of  high  school  had 
no  deleterious  effects  on  job  status,  wages  or  job  satisfaction.  With 
employment  controls  for  family  background  and  ability,  dropouts  were  no 
worse  off  thun  high  school  graduates  with  no  college  experience  on  these 
three  dimensions.    However,  we  did  find  that  dropouts  were  almost  twice 
as  likely  as  graduates  to  unemployed. 
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IMPLICATIONS; 


17 •  What  further  research  if  any,  do  ^ou  plan  in  this  area? 

The  present  research  extended  the  loncltudlnal  span  of  the  Youth  In 
Transition  project.    Our  earlier  findings  about  dropouts  and  graduates 
one  year  after  high  school  have  to  a  large  extent  proved  applicable  to 
the  longer  time  span.    But  even  five  years  after  high  school  may  be  too 
short  a  period  for  learning  the  effects  of  dropping  out;  at  least  there 
are  those  who  will  argue  that  In  the  longer  run  we  should  find  more 
differences  between  dropouts  and  graduates.    Thus  It  Is  quite  possible 
that  we  will  propose  a  further  extension — perhaps  a  data  collectliin  In 
1979  to  look  at  dropouts  and  graduates  ten  years  after  high  school. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  heavily  involved  in  a  new  study  which  reflects  our 
continuing  interests  in  stability  and  change  in  young  adults,  and  the 
impacts  of  higher  education  and  other  post-high  school  experiences.  This 
new  study,  called  "Monitoring  the  Future,"  is  under  the  direction  of 
Lloyd  Johnston  and  Jerald  Bachman,  in  collaboration  with  Patrick  O'Malley. 
This  study  involves  a  nationwide  sampling  of  high  school  seniors  each 
year,  beginning  with  the  high  school  class  of  1975.    A  subset  of  each 
sample  is  also  followed  longitudinally  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
study  is  presently  funded  by  the  National  institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA) , 
and  thus  has  a  heavy  emphasis  on  drug-related  behaviors  and  attitudes. 
However,  the  measures  of  lifestyles  and  values  cover  a  broad  area,  and 
thus  the  potential  exists  for  a  variety  of  additional  analyses  which  go  . 
T^eyond  the  present: , grant-  ^rranef>mpnffl  with  NTDA. 
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18.  What  are  your  specific  suggestions  for  additional  research 
by  others  in  this  area? 

We  do  not  have  specific  suggestions  to  offer.     However,  it  seems 
to  us  that  there  are  some  general  directions  for  research  which  grow 
out  of  our  work,  but  which  would  take  a  very  different  form  from  our 
own  efforts. 

Our  findings,  like  those  of  others,  indicate  higher  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment among  dropouts.    But  our  findings  also  show  that  the  great  majority 
of  high  school  dropouts  are  just  about  as  well  off  occupationally  as  those 
who  graduate  from  high  school  (but  do  not  gain  further  education).  This 
suggests  that,  for  this  great  majority  at  least,  the  educational  content 
of  the  last  year  or  two  of  high  school  can  fairly  easily  be  foregone — 
as  far  as  occupational  impact  is  concerned. 

The  question  remains:    why  is  unemployment  higher  among  dropouts? 
We  have  not  been  very  successful  in  isolating  the  causal  variables.  There 
may  be  individual  differences  among  dropouts  that  we  have  not  measured — 
i.e.,  some  dropouts  may  really  be  "misfits"  who  cannot  get  or  hold  a 
job  for  some  of  the  same  reasons  that  they  could  not  put  up  with  high 
school.     But  the  strong  suspicion  remains  that  a  lot  of  the  unemployment 
of  dropouts  reflects  an  unnecessary  discrimination  against  those  without 
a  high  school  diploma.     It  seems  to  us  that  this  notion  is  open  to  re- 
search but  it  would  cost  likely  involve  quite  different  research  approaches 
than  the  ones  we  have  used.     In  particular,  it  would  be  useful  to  study 
employers  and  personnel  managers,  in  ord^r  to  learn  more  about  their  use 
of  educational  criteria  and  the  rationale  for  doing  so. 
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19.  What  are  the  policy  or  program  implicatj.on«  of  your 
study? 

The  major  Impllcatlona  have  to  do  with  dropping  out  of  high  ichool. 
One  certainly  is  that  exhorting  potential  dropouts  to  stay  In  school  In 
order  to  get  a  better  Job  Is  likely  to  be  misleading.    Five  years  after 
graduation,  those  who  ended  their  education  with  a  high  school  diploma 
are  not  getting  better  Jobs— In  terms  of  status,  pay,  and  Job  satisfaction- 
but  they  do  have  better  chances  of  being  employed.    Another  implication 
from  the  data  is  that  the  majority  of  high  school  dropouts  are  probably 
no  better  or  worse  as  employees  than  are  graduates.    If  they  were,  there 
would  presumably  be  discernible  differences  in  status  and  wages.  But 
If  dropouts  are  equally  good  as  employees  as  are  graducrtis,  then  why 
are  they  less  often  employed? 

We  believe  that  dropouts  are  often  victims  of  discrimination  In  the 
job  market.    Some  employers  who  require  a  diploma  for  job*  are  discrimin- 
ating on  the  basis  of  a  credential  which  may  not  be  truly  Indicative  of 
the  applicant's  potential  as  an  employee.    Some  proportion  of  dropouts 
who  are  really  unsuitable  may  be  screened  out  effectively  by  the  require- 
ment of  a  diploma.    But  this  Is  not  a  very  efficient  screening  mechanism 
for  the  society  as  a  whole.    Forcing  every  young  person  to  stay  In  school 
through  twelfth  grade  In  order  to  help  In  screening  for  employment  hardly 
seems  cost-effective.    For  one  thing,  the  sheer  cost  of  educating  every- 
one for  twelve  years,  when  ten  years  might  suffice  very  nicely  for  many. 
Is  extravagant.    For  another,  by  keeping  In  school  individuals  who  basic- 
ally do  not  fit  In  well  with  educational  institutions,  we  make  life  much 
more  difficult  for  those  who  do  fit  In  well;  both  teachers  and  serious, 
willing  students  suffer  from  the  enforced  presence  of  Individual  who  have 
little  or  no  positive  Incentives  to  be  In  school.    And  the  experience  Is 
considerably  unpleasant  for  the  potential  dropouts  who  stay  In  school  In 
an  unhappy  environment,  doing  little  but  wasting  time  and  causing  prob- 
lems for  others. 

In  a  world  of  rapidly  changing  technology  with  its  emphasis  on 
continuing  education  and  periodic  retraining,  there  is  less  and  less 
reason  to  maintain  the  traditionally  sharp  boundary  between  the  role 
of  student  and  the  later  role  of  worker.    Shortening  the  prescribed 
minimum  period  for  full-time  unlnt. trupted  schooling  might  be  a  pos- 
itive step  toward  new  patterns  of  lltetlme  education  In  which  Individuals 
can  choose  for  themselves  among  a  wide  range  of  "educational  life-styles." 
If  such  changes  would  reduce  the  credential  value  attached  to  high  school 
diplomas,  all  the  better.    One  of  the  unfortunate  side  effects  of  the 
anti-dropout  campaign  has  been  the  tendency  to  confuse  education  with 
credentials;  any  step  In  the  opposite  direction  could  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  our  whole  educational  establishment.     (If  new  credentials 
are  needed  before  the  old  12-year  high  school  diploma  can  be  de-emphaslzed, 
we  suggest  as  one  possibility  a  greater  reliance  on  the  competency  exam- 
inations now  being  explored  In  several  states.) 
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20.  As  an  ctppisndiXi  list  publications  (and  articles  accepted 
for  publication)  resulting  from  this  project;  note  those 
which  in  yovr  opinion  have  a  minimal  relationship  to  the 
study.     (Pleciue  submit  future  publications  based  on 
this  project).  


21.  What  are  your  plans  for  future  publications,  papers,  and/or 
application (s)  of  the  results  of  your  study? 

The  most  major  additional  publication  will  be  an  extensive  revision 
of  the  present  final  report,  which  will  appear  as  the  sixth  vulune  In 
the  Youth  in  Transition  monograph  series: 

Bachman,  J.C.,  O'Malley,  P.M.,  and  Johnston,  J.    Youth  in  Transi- 
tion, Volume  VI:    Adolescence  to  Adulthood — A  Longitudinal  Analysis  of 
Change  and  Stability  in  Young  Men  (tentative  title;  expected  publication 
in  late  1977). 


Several  Journal  articles  are  in  various  stages  of  completion: 

Johnston,  J.     "Overeducation  and  Job  Satisfaction"  (submitted  to 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  in  March,  1977). 


Bachman,  J.G.  and  O'Malley,  P.M.    "The  Search  for  School  Effects: 
Some  New  Findings  and  Perspectives"  (tentative  title;  manuscript  in 
preparation) . 

O'Malley,  P.M.  and  others.     "An  Analysis  of  the  Occupational 
Attainment  Process"  (working  title;  manuscript  in  preparation). 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


This  report  details  the  results  from  the  fifth  wave  of  the 
Youth  in  Transition  project,  a  longitudinal  study  of  a  national 
sample  of  young  men.    The  study  began  in  1966  with  a  cross-section 
of  tenth-graders,  who  were  then  re-surveyed  in  1968,  1969,  and 
1970.    The  fifth  data  collection  occurred  in  1974,  a  point  five 
years  after  most  had  graduated  from  high  school.    The  primary  ob- 
jectives of  this  fifth  survey  were: 

(1)  To  explore  the  effects  of  dropping  out  of  high  school, 
particularly  by  comparing  the  occupational  attainments  of  drop- 
outs with  graduates. 

(2)  To  assess  the  degree  to  which  educational  and  occupa- 
tional attainments  are  predictable  from  tenth  grade  measures. 

(3)  To  determine  the  role  of  educational  attainment  in 
occupational  attainments,  particularly  as  compared  with  the  ^^ole 
of  family  background  and  intellectual  ability. 

(4)  To  determine  the  impacts  of  various  post-high  school 
environments  and  experiences  (educational,  occupational,  military, 
marital,  and  parental)  on  values,  attitudes,  and  behaviors.  In- 
cluded are  such  dimensions  as:  self-esteem;  occupational  attitudes; 
job  satisfaction;  views  on  race  relations,  government  activities, 
family  planning,  population  issues,  use  of  illegal  drugs;  self- 
reported  drug  use;  and  delinquent/ criminal  behavior. 
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Research  Design  and  Methods 

The  research  design  centers  around  a  panel  of  2213  adoles- 
cent boys  chosen  in  1966  to  be  representative  of  boys  entering 
tenth  grade  in  public  high  schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
panel  agreed  to  be  surveyed  at  intervals  of  one  year  or  more  for 
an  indefinite  period.    For  those  who  did  not  drop  out  of  high 
school,  the  first  three  data  collections  occurred  while  panel 
members  were  still  in  school.    The  first  took  place  in  the  fall 
of  1966  when  the  subjects  had  just  entered  tenth  grade.  Addition 
al  data  collections  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1968  (the  end  of 
eleventh  grade  for  most  boys)  and  the  sprinje:  of  1969  (just  before 
most  were  graduated).    The  last  two  data  collections  correspond- 
ed to  one  year  and  five  years  beyond  high  school:  the  spring  of 
1970  and  the  spring  of  1974.    Additional  data  concerning  school 
environments  were  obtained  from  principals,  counselors,,  and  aau-^ 
pies  of  teachers  in  each  of  the  schools  which  participated  in  the 
study. 

This  sequence  of  five  data  collections  from  the  panel  repre- 
sents an  improvement  over  the  three  data  collections  projected 
at  the  beginning  of  tne  study  in  1965,    Details  on  the  original 
study  design  can  be  found  in  Volume  I  of  the  Youth  in  Transition 
Series  by  Bachman  et  al.  (1967). 

Sample  Design  and  Response  Rates 

The  study  began  with  2213  tenth-grade  boys  located  in  87 
public  high  schools.  The  schools  were  located,  in  communities 
across  the  United  States,  corresponding  to  the  Survey  Research 
Center's  primary  sampling  units  (see  Figure  1-1).  Schools  and 
boys  were  selected  through  a  multi-stage  sampling  design  in  such 
a  way  that  the  probability  of  a  school's  selection  was  propor- 
tionate to  its  size  (i.e.,  the  estimated  number  of  tenth-grade 
boys),  and  roughly  equal  numbers  of  boys  (about  25)  were  selected 
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from  each  school.    The  net  effect  of  this  design  Is  to  provide 
an  essentially  bias-free  representation  of  tenth-grade  boys  In 
public  high  schools  throughout  the  contiguous  United  States. 
Technically,  to  provide  bias-free  representation,  weights  must  be 
applied  to  the  data,  because  some  schools  were  too  small  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  number  of  cases.    In  fact,  the  weights  are 
small  —  they  average  1.14  across  the  sample  —  and  make  very  lit- 
tle difference  in  the  calculated  point  estimates  associated  with 
univariate  and  bivariate  analyses.    Furthermore,  the  rationale 
for  using  weights  in  complex  multivariate  analyses  or  on  samples 
which  have  suffered  attrition  is  not  very  firm.    For  these  rea- 
sons, in  this  report  ;^e  have  chosen  to  present  analyses  based  on 
unweighted  data. 

Figure  1-1 

Distribution  of 
Primary  Sampling  Units  in  the 
Survey  Research  Center's  Sampling  Frame  of 
the  United  States 


West 


Northeast 
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Response  rates  for  the  initial  data  collection  must  be  con- 
sidered at  two  levels.    A  total  of  88  schools  were  originally  sam-^ 
pled  and  invited  to  participate;  an  affirmative  response  was  ob- 
tained from  71,  and  replacement  schools  in  the  same  geographic 
areas  were  secured  for  all  but  one  of  the  remaining  schools.  In 
the  resulting  87  participating  schools »  2277  boys  were  invited  to 
participate  in  the  study.    A  total  of  2213  (over  97  percent)  of 
the  young  men  participated  in  the  first  data  collection. 

Table  1*1  presents  a  summary  of  data  collections  and  the 
response  rates  throughout  the  study.    As  the  table  indicates » 
more  than  73  percent  of  the  young  men  who  began  the  study  in  1966 
were  still  participating  in  1974.    Additional  details  on  the 
sample  and  response  rates  are  contained  in  several  appendixes. 

Flr-^  t'roc^dures 

i'^ere  were  five  data  collections  from  this  panel  of  young 
men.    The  initial  data  collection  took  place  in  schools  and  dur- 
ing school  hours.    Individual  interviews  were  conducted  with  all 
respondents  by  the  Survey  Research  Center *s  staff  of  nraltitfd  in- 
terviewers.   After  all  interviewing  had  been  conpleted  ±u  a  school, 
the  participants  as  a  gfoup  spent  a  morning  or  afternoon*  edmplet- 
ing  a  battery  of  tests  and  questionnaires.    The  group  fiTessldns 
were  conducted  by  the  interviewers,  following  standardlMd  in- 
structions. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  data  collections  were  limited 
to  interviews  and  questionnaires  and  were  conducted  at  **neutral 
sites" — locations  such  as  library  conference  rooms,  community  cen* 
ters,  church  basements,  and  the  like.    Since  it  was  important 
to  have  the  interviewing  (Conditions  as  similar  as  possible  for 
dropouts  attd  stayins\  it  was  considered  undesirable  to  conduct 
these  interviews  in  school  buildings.    It  was  also  undesirable 
to  collect  the  dstta  in  respondents'  homes,  since  the  potential 
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Data  Collections  from  Young  Men 


TIME  1 



TIME  2 

TIME  3 

TIME  4 

TIME  5 

4 

Date 

Far.,  1966 
(tenth  grade) 

Spring,  1968 
(eleventh  grade) 

Spring,  1969 
(twelfth  grade) 

Spring,  1970 
(grade  12  +  1  yr) 

Spring,  1974 
(^rade  12  +  5  yrs' 

Procedure 

Individual  inter- 
views; group-ad- 
ministered tests 
and  question- 
naires 

Individual  in- 
terviews and 
questionnaires; 
$2  payment 

Group  adminis- 
tered question- 
naires; $5  pay- 
ment 

Individual  inter- 
views and  ques- 
tionnaires; $10 
payment 

Mail  question- 
naires; $10  pay- 
ment 

Location 

Schools 

"Neutral  Site" 

"Neutral  Site" 

"Neutral  Site" 

Respondent's 
home 

>iumber  of 
Respondents'^ 

2213 

1886 

1799 

1620 

1628 

i  of  Original 
Sample(N  =  2277) 

97.2!i; 

82.8!i; 

79.0!i; 

71. n 

71.5!i; 

i  of  Time  1 
'anel  (N  =  2?13) 

looii; 

85.2!i; 

81.3!i; 

73.2!i; 

73.5!i; 

^Probability  sample  located  in  87  schools. 
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lack  of  privacy  might  have  Interfered  with  frank  and  open  an- 
swers to  some  rather  personal  questions*     Interviewers  arranged 
"neutral  sites"  In  the  same  general  neighborhood  as  the  schools 
used  in  the  Initial  data  collection,  then  contacted  respondents 
(usually  by  phone)  to  arrange  Individual  appointments.    At  Time  4 
special  efforts  were  made  to  locate  young  men  who  had  entered  mi- 
litary srrvice.    Interviewers  were  sent  to  military  bases  in  the 
case  of  domestdLc  assignments,  and  a  special  self-completed  ques- 
tionnaire version  of  the  interview  was  sent  to  panel  members  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

The  fifth  and  final  data  collection  used  a  self-completed 
mail-out  questionnaire.    About  1,300  completed  questionnaires  were 
obtained  via  mail-only  contact.    Survey  Research  Center  inter- 
viewers were  employed  In  a  special  follow-up  effort  to  insure 
maximum  participation.    Working  within  a  limited  budget,  the 
interviewers  tried  to  contact  all  nonrespondents  in  their  imme- 
diate geographical  areas.    Particular  emphasis  was  placed  on 
contacting  those  panel  members  who  had  been  identified  as  high 
school  dropouts.    An  additional  300  questionnaires  were  obtained 
by  this  follow-up  effort. 

A  large  number  of  dimensions  were  measured  in  the  five  da- 
ta collections  from  young  men.    The  initial  data  collecfeion- in- 
cluded tests  of  ability  and  academic  skills,  measures  of  family 
background  characteristics,  and  a  large  number  of  "criterion"  di- 
mensions: affective  states,  self-concepts,  values  and  attitudes, 
plans,  and  behaviors.    These  measures  need  not  be  reviewed  here; 
they  are  describe-*  In  Bachman  (1970),  and  a  number  of  them  are 
briefly  described  in  the  glossary  of  this  report  (Appendix  A). 
But  it  is  worth  noting  that  some  of  the  criterion  dimensions  were 
repeated  in  all  five  data  collections,  thus  permitting  a  fairly 
detailed  assessment  of  change  during  the  eight-year  span  of  the 
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longitudinal  design. 

Sources  of  Bias  In  a  Longitudinal  Study 

Two  special  types  of  bias  are  a  possibility  In  longitudinal 
studies.    First,  It  may  be  that  repeated  data  collections  wlljL 
lead  to  changed  answers;  Individuals  who  answer  some  of  the  same 
questions  two  or  three  years  In  a  row  may  show  systematic  changes 
In  responses  simply  because  of  the  repetition.    Second,  It  uay  be 
that  certain  types  of  Individuals  are  especially  likely  to  leave 
the  panel  of  subjects,  thereby  biasing  the  sample  that  remains 
In  later  data  collections. 

Repeated  measurement.    The  first  problem,  repeated  measure- 
ment effects,  was  explored  by  using  a  small  "control  group"  sam- 
ple of  Individuals  who  were  selected  at  the  time  of  the  initial 
data  collection  (1966)  but  not  contacted  until  the  fourth  data 
collection  (1970).    One  hundred  fifteen  such  "control"  subjects 
completed  the  fourth  data  collection,  and  their  responses  were 
compared  with  matched  subjects  from  the  regular  sample.  The 
results  clearly  indicated  the  absence  of  repeated  survey  effects; 
those  who  had  been  participating  in  the  study  for  nearly  four 
years  gave  the  same  sorts  of  answers  as  did  their  matched  class- 
mates from  the  "control  group"  who  were  answering  for  the  first 
time.     (See  Appendix  C  for  more  details.) 

Panel  losses.    As  noted  earlier,  74  percent  of  the  original 
panel  were  still  participating  in  the  study  some  eight  years  after 
the  initial  data  collection.    This  represents  a  very  acceptable 
retention  rate  for  a  panel  study  and  compared  favorably  with 
the  response  rate  for  many  one-time  cross-sectional  surveys. 
But  what  can  be  said  of  those  who  left  the  study  —  do  they  come 
disproportionately  from  particular  subgroups,  thus  biasing  the 
particular  sample  that  remains?    Because  there  are  Initial  (Time 
1)  data  from  nearly  all  subjects  in  the  sample,  it  has  been  possi- 
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ble  to  see  how  those  who  left  the  study  were  different  (in  initial 
characteristics)  from  those  who  continued  their  participation 
throughout  the  study.     (These  differences  and  their  implications 
are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Appendix  C;  only  the  conclusions 
are  reported  here.)    On  the  whole*  the  composition  of  the  sample 
at  Time  5  looks  remarkably  similar  to  the  original  sample  from 
Time  1,  as  shown  in  Table  1-^2.    The  distributions  for  region  and 
community  size  are  almost  identical*  i.e.,  the  percentages  of 
respondents  in  the  four  geographical  regions  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  six  community  size  categories  are  nearly  the  same  at 
Time  1  and  Time  5.    Data  on  the  socio-economic  level  of  the  boy*s 
family  show  a  small  loss  from  the  lowest  level;  the  original  sam- 
ple had  22  percent  in  the  bottom  category  while  the  Time  5  sample 
had  19  percent.    Similarly  with  general  intelligence;  there  was 
a  three  percent  decrease  in  the  two  lowest  categories  of  intel- 
ligence.   The  most  severe  losses  occurred  among  blacks  and  among 
high  school  dropouts.    The  original  sample  had  approximately  12 
percent  blacks  —  the  national  average  ac  that  time;  the  retained 
sample  has  only  eight  percent.    An  estimated  18  percent  of  the 
original  sample  became  dropouts,  but  the  retained  sample  has  only 
13  percent."^ 

What  are  the  implications  of  these  panel  losses  on  popula-. 
tion  estimates  and  on  relationships  between  variables?    In  general, 
this  study  has  not  been  concerned  with  making  population  estimates 
of  the  distribution  of  various  characteristics;  instead,  it  has 
focused  on  relational  analyses  dealing  with  the  ways  in  which 
person  or  environment  characteristics  relate  to  selected  outcomes 
such  as  educational  or  occupational  attainment.    However,  several 
years  ago  the  study  scope  was  expanded  to  include  the  measurement 
of  drug  use  behaviors.    This  expansion  led  to  several  intensive 
efforts  to  re-weight  the  retained  sample  so  as  to  reconstitute 
the  original  sample.     In  doing  so  it  was  discovered  that  the  new 
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TABLE  1-2 

Comparison  of  the  Time  5  Retained  Sample  witli  the  Original  Sample 

Time  1  Variable  Percentage  Composition 

Original  Sample*  Retained  Sample* 

Region  of  the  Country  (1966) 

 West  15%  m 

North  Central                       .31  31 

Northeast  23  23 

South  31  30 

Community  Size 

Kurai  24  23 

Small  Town  19  20 

Small  City  15  15 

Medium  City  11  11 

Suburb  20  20 

Large  City  11  11 

Socioeconomic  Level  of  Family 

a.  LOW  22  19 

b.  27  27 

c.  26  27 

d.  15  16 

e.  High  7  8 
Missing  Data  3  2 

Intactness  of  Family 

Intact  80  83 

Broken  by  Death  8  7 

Broken  by  Divorce  13  10 

Race 

Whites  87  91 

Blacks  12  8  . 

Others  2           .  2 

Delinquency 

a.  Low  22  20 

b.  Medium  56  57 

c.  High  22  23 

Intelligence  (Quick  Test) 

a.  LOW  9  7 

b.  19  18 

c.  37  38 

d.  27  28 

e.  High  8  9 

High  School  Completion 

Stay-ins  82  87 

Dropouts  18  13 


♦Original  Sample  weighted  N  =  2519;  Time  5  sample  weighted  N  =  1869 
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weights  resulted  In  revised  estimates  of  various  types  of  drug  use 
that  differed  by  a  range  of  one-tenth  of  a  percentage  point  to 
less  than  two  percentage  points  (0.1%  -  1.8%).     (For  further  de- 
tail see  L.  Johnston,  1973,   1975.)     These  analyses  and  others 
have  led  the  authors  to  conclude  that  the  retained  sample  Is  quite 
adequate,  and  that  the  Introduction  of  sample  weights  Into  the 
analyses  Is  unnecessary  given  their  marginal  contribution  to  ac- 
curacy. 

The  second  potential  problem  with  panel  attrition  concerns 
the  Impact  on  relational  analyses.    However,  the  analyses  present- 
ed In  Appendix  C  Indicate  that  this  Is  probably  not  a  serious 
problem  In  general.    In  that  appendix,  correlations  among  major 
variables  measured  In  1966  are  computed  based  on  two  different 
groups — the  entire  2,213  respondents  In  the  1966  sample  versus  the 
1,628  respondents  retained  In  the  1974  sample.    Comparisons  of 
corresponding  correlation  coefficients  show  very  little  differ- 
ences.   One  specific  relationship  that  is  of  interest  is  that  be- 
tween educational  attainment  and  occupational  outcomes.  For 
example,  will  our  under-representation  of  high  school  dropouts 
affect  the  shape  of  the  relationship  which  is  observed  between 
educational  attainment  and  an  outcome  such  as  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment: or  status  of  attained  job?    It  will  if  the  school  dropouts 
who  left  the  study  are  different  in  characteristics  from  those 
school  dropouts  who  stayed  in  the  study.    Our  examination  of  the 
issue  indicates  that  this  is  not  the  case,  as  was  demonstrated  in 
the  monograph  on  dropouts  (Bachman  et  al.,  1971).    In  that  mono- 
graph three  major  analysis  groups  were  distinguished:  high,  school 
dropouts,  high  school  graduates  with  no  further  education,,  and 
graduates  who  continued  their  education  after  high  school.  It 
was  possible  to  classify  .nost  non-respondents  into  the  appropriate 
analysis  group  on  the  basis  of  earlier  data  or  reports  obtained 
from  interviewers  during  follow-up  attempts.    Time  4  participants 
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were  compared  with  non-participants  on  a  number  of  measures  from 
the  intitial  interview.    The  authors  concluded  that: 

In  general,  the  initial  scores  for  intelligence, 
socio-economic  level,  etc.,  obtained  at  the  start 
of  tenth  grade  are  about  the  same  for  those  dropouts 
who  participated  at  Time  4  as  for  those  non-partici- 
pants who  were  identified  as  having  dropped  out. 
This  conclusion  for  [dropouts]  also  applies  to  [high 
school  graduates  with  no  further  education  and  graduates 
who  continued  their  education  after  high  school] •  In 
other  words. . .within  each  analysis  category  there  is 
little  difference  in  background  and  ability  between 
those  who  continued  their  participation  through 
Time  A  and  those  who  did  not.     (Bachman  et  al.,  1971, 
P-  19) 

While  the  shape  of  the  relationship  should  not  be  affected 
by  the  under-representatlon  of  dropouts,  estimates  of  the  explana- 
tory power  of  this  variable  in  the  population  (e.g.,  percent  of 
variance  explained)  could  be  affected.    However,  not  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  is  given  to  such  statistics  in  this  report.    The  con- 
cern is  more  with  the  relative  amounts  of  variance  explained  by 
different  person  and  environment  characteristics. 

Similar  investigations  of  the  impact  of  panel  attrition 
have  net  been  done  for  blacks,  primarily  because  the  study  was  not 
designed  to  address  the  issue  of  racial  differences,  and  thus  the 
sample  is  inadequate  to  this  task  in  most  cases.    In  this  report 
differences  between  whites  and  other  racial/ethnic  groups  are  not 
reported.     (See  Bachman,  1970,  for  a  discussion  of  racial  groupings 
in  this  study.) 

Conclusion.    The  panel  originally  constituted  in  1966  was  a 
representative  national  sample  of  the  male  members  of  the  public 
high  school  class  of  1969.    Eight  years  later  the  respondents  who 
remained  in  the  panel  continue  to  be  representative  on  most  dimen- 
sions.   An  exception  occurs  for  high  school  dropouts  who  were  lost 
disproportionately  from  the  sample.    This  bias  should  not  affect 
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the  shape  of  any  of  the  relationships  noted,  and  should  affect  the 
population  estimates  of  the  strength  of  relationships  only  In  the 
case  of  a  variable  such  as  dropping  out. 

The  Class  of  1969;  A  Profile  Five  Years  Later 
What  are  the  young  men  In  the  Youth  In  Transition  (YIT)  pan- 
el like?    Where  did  they  come  from  and  what  were  they  doing  In 
spring  of  1974?    The  answers  to  these  and  similar  questlonfi  pro- 
vide a  necessary  backdrop  for  Interpreting  the  findings  of  this 
study.    On  the  one  hand,  they  demonstrate  the  representativeness 
of  the  YIT  sample;  on  the  other,  they  provide  a  context  In  which 
to  Interpret  oar  respondents'  achievements. 

Demographic  Characteristics 

The  sample  was  originally  selected  from  the  74  primary  sam- 
pling units  which  comprise  the  sampling  frame  for  national  studies 
of  the  Survey  Research  Center.    The  location  of  these  units  is 
shown  in  Figure  1-1.    The  result  of  using  thxs  procedure  is  the 
selection  of  respondents  from  all  regions  of  the  country  (Table 
1-3A)  and  from  locations  which  vary  in  population  density  from 
sparsely  populated  rural  farm  areas  to  large  metropolitan  centers 
such  as  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  (Table  1-3B) .     In  1974  some  45 
percent  of  tha  retained  sample  were  living  in  relatively  small 
communities  of  less  than  50,000  people;  Indeed,  19  percent  were 
in  rural  or  farming  communities.    By  comparison,  census  data  show 
that  60  percent  of  the  entire  population  live  in  rural/small-town 
areas  of  this  size.    The  figure  of  45  percent  for  the  YIT  sample 
shows  that  while  there  might  have  been  some  movement  to  the  cities- - 
a  continuing  trend  in  the  United  States  over  the  last  century— an 
impressively  large  percentage  did  not  make  such  a  move.  Although 
young  adults  are  considered  to  be  highly  mobile,  fully  70  percent 
indicated  that  they  were  living  within  50  miles  of  the  place  where 
they  lived  when  last  in  high  school.     (But  it  should  be  noted  that 
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Table  1-3 

Selected  Characteristics  of  the  Youth  1n  Transition  Panel 

Spring,  1974 


A.    Region  of  Residence 


B.  Urbanicity 


Northeast 
North  Central 
South 
West 


21.8% 
29.5 
30.3 
18.4 

lOO% 


C.  Age 


<22.5 

22.5-23 

23-23.5 

23.5-24 

>24 


Median  age  = 


8.4% 
36.4 
32.8 
,11.8 
10.6 

10070% 

23.4 


E.    Marital  Status 


Single  49.1% 
Married    /no  children  27.2 
Married  ^/some  children  23.7 

a.  one  child  16.9 

b.  two  children  5.7 

c.  three  or 

more  children  .9 

w:o% 


Rural  or  farming  community 
Small  twn.  or  city  (<50,000) 
Medium  city/suburb  (50K- 
lOOK) 

Fairly  large  city/suburb 

(100K-500K) 
Very  large  city/suburb 

(>500K) 


D.  Race 

Black 
White 
Other 


F.    With  whom  do  you  live? 


a.  By  rnyself 

b.  With  parents 

c.  With  wife 

d.  With  other  relatives 

e.  With  persons  not  rela- 

ted to  me 

f.  Other 


18.9% 
25.6 

17.4 

19.2 

18.9 

(50'% 


1 


8.5% 
89.7 
1.7 

10070% 


13.8% 
23.9 
45.5 
3.8 

17.0 
1.1 

m7^% 


^Includes  a  total  of  3.7  percent  of  the  panel  who  were  divorced  or  separated 
^Multiple  responses  possible.    Most  frequent  was  a  combination  of  "c"  and  "d. 
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those  who  did  move  more  than  50  miles  away  are  less  likely  to  be 
participants  in  197A.) 

Since  the  panel  was  selected  as  a  grade  cohort,  there  is  a 
range  of  ages  —  from  21  to  25  with  a  meuian  age  of  23. A  years 
(Table  1-3C) .    Originally,  the  racial  composition  of  the  panel 
matched  national  distributions;  12  percent  of  the  youth  were  black. 
Over  the  eight  years  of  the  study  panel  attrition  was  slightly 
heavier  among  blacks,  leaving  the  present  panel  with  8.5  percent 
blacks.    Other  minorities  make  up  1.7  percent  of  the  panel  (Table 
1-3D) . 

The  late  teens  and  early  twenties  is  associated  with  sever- 
ing ties  with  parents  and  the  parental  home  and  establishing  one's 
own  household.    The  panel  was  well  into  this  transition  by  age  23; 
about  one-half  (51.6  percent)  had  married  and  one-quarter  had 
children.    Census  (1974a)  data  indicate  that  in  March  of  1974, 
53.6  percent  of  the  23  year-old  males  had  been  married  at  least 
once.    Most  of  the  panel  were  in  different  housing  arrangements 
than  during  high  school;  less  than  one-quarter  were  still  living 
with  their  parents  (Table  1-3E,F) . 

Figure  1-2A  shows  the  principal  activities  in  which  the  pan- 
el were  engaged  at  Time  5.    Three-quarters  were  in  the  l&bor  force 
and  seventeen  percent  were  still  students,  although  many  of  the 
latter  would  soon  be  completing  their  education  and  entering  the 
labor  force.    Six  percent  were  in  military  service,  and  another 
20  percent  of  the  panel  had  some  form  of  military  experience  be- 
hind them.    This  total  of  26  percent  having  some  form  of  military 
experience  is  quite  reasonable  for  this  age  group,  since  they 
reached  draft  age  in  1969  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Undoubtedly,  subsequent  high  school  classes  graduating  during 
the  1970s  will  have  a  lower  rate  of  military  service. 

(In  Appendix  C  there  are  several  tables  which  show  selected 
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Figure  1-2 

Principal  Activity  and  Educational  Attainment 
of  the  Youth  in  Transition  Panel 
Spring,  1974^ 


A.  Principal  Activity 


Student 


Military  Service 

Other 
Unemployed 


B.  Educational  Attainment 


a.  Bachelor  +  some  graduate 
work  (7%) 

b.  Bachelor  degree  (15%) 


c.  Associate  degree  (9%) 

d.  Some  4-yr.  college  (14%) 

e.  Some  2-yr.  college  (10%) 

f.  Some  training,  not  2  or  4- 
yr.  college  (13%) 


H.S.  diploma 
'plus  bachelor 


22% 


•No  H.S.  dipl 


7% 


H.S.  diploma, 
no  further  ed. 
25% 


H.S.  diploma,  further  ed. 
short  of  bachelor  degree 
46% 


•  low 

^'Five  years  beyond  high  school  (Median  age  of  23.4  years) 

38 
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comparisons  of  the  YIT  panel  with  Census  data.  See  Tables  C-2  and 
C-3). 

Educational  Attainment  and  Aspiration 

Figure  1-2B  shows  the  educational  attainment  of  the  YIT  pan- 
el.   Ninety-three  percent  had  secured  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent  at  this  point.    This  percentage  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  figure  reported  in  earlier  years  (Bachman  et  al.,  1971)  since 
a  number  of  dropouts  found  a  way  to  complete  their  high  sahool 
work  after  leaving  school  (night  school,  General  Education  De- 
gree, etc.)* 

As  indicated  earlier,  "high  school  dropout"  is  one  of  two 
groups  from  which  the  YIT  panel  has  had  disproportionate  losses 
over  the  eight  years  of  the  study.    We  estimate  that  10  percent 
(-1%)  is  the  true  percentage  of  dropouts  who  had  not  earned  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  by  age  23  (the  calculations  for 
this  estimate  are  contained  in  Appendix  D) .    Using  this  figure,  we 
conclude  that  the  YIT  panel  at  Time  5  —  five  years  beyond  normal 
graduation  for  the  Class  of  1969  —  under-reprceents  dropouts  by 
a  factor  of  1.4. 

Again  it  should  be  noted  that  analyses  were  performed  com- 
paring the  characteristics  (using  Time  1  data)  of  those  dropouts 
who  stayed  with  the  panel  and  those  who  did  not.    The  results  in- 
dicate that  those  who  stayed  with  this  study  are  represen^tative  of 
the  larger  group  —  at  least  on  those  characteristics  —  and  there- 
fore adequate  for  relational  analyses. 

Looking  again  at  Figure  1-2B,  we  note  that  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  panel  continued  their  education  beyond  high  school.  They 
pursued  a  large  variety  of  options  ranging  from  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  vocational  schooling  to  the  more  acad«nic  approaches  re- 
presented by  four-year  colleges.    Twenty-two  percent  completed  a 
bachelor's  degree.    When  compared  with  attainments  of  most  western 
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societies  this  is  Indeed  a  iilgh  level  of  educetlonal  attainment. 

To  these  data  on  attainment  can  be  added  the  aspirations 
these  men  held  for  additional  education.    The  panel  was  asked  ear-* 
ly  in  the  questionnaire: 

Now  weM  like  to  know  about  somo  things 
you  already  are  doing  or  have  done  or 
plan  to  do  in  the  next  few  years.  Please 
look  at  each  of  the  ten  activities  be- 
low and  check. ••how  likely  you  are  to 
do  each. 

There  were  six  response  alternatives: 

(1)  I  am  now  doing  this 

(2)  I  have  already  done  this 

(3)  I  definitely  will  do  this 
(A)  I  probably  will  do  this 

(5)  I  probably  will  not  do  this 

(6)  I  definitely  will  not  do  this 

The  data  from  these  questions  are  dieplayed  in  Table  1-A.  The 
data  suggest  that  at  a  point  in  tim^  five  years  beyond  high  school, 
many  young  men  have  high  attainments  in  the  area  of  education  and 
training,  and  many  continue  to  aspire  to  additional  educational 
training.    While  94  percent  of  the  panel  members  had  earned  (or 
were  Just  short  of  earning)  their  hiiB;h  school  diploma,  fully  half 
of  the  remaining  six  percent  were  still  looking  forward  to  receiv- 
ing high  school  certification  at  some  time  in  the  next  few  years. 
To  the  graduates  of  two--year  and  four~year  colleges  must  be  added 
another  14  percent  and  24  percent  respectively  who  anticipated 
graduation  in  the  near  future.    And  fully  one  quarter  of  all  panel 
members  thought  it  likely  that  they  would  pursue  some  form  of 
graduate  or  professional  training  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree. 
While  census  data  on  attainment  of  older  age  groups  raise  questions 
about  whether  these  aspirations  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  next  few 
years,  their  very  expression  is  a  sign  of  the  extent  to  which  edu- 
cation and  training  have  become  deeply  ingrained  in  the  plana  of 
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Talkie  1-4 

Educational  AtMinment/Asplration  at  Age  23 

Attained  ^  Eacpect 
Education/Training  Activity  or  Almogt       to  Attain  Total 

Complete  high. school  or  earn 

high  school  equivalency  94. OX  3.3%  97.3% 

Attend  a  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  aince  high 
school 

Two-year  college:  attend 
Two-year  college:  graduate 

Four-year  college:  attend 
Four-year  college:  graduate 

Attend  graduate  or  profession- 
al school  after  college 

^Includes  tho^e  who  marked  "now  doing"  or  "already  done."  Some- 
times higher  th^n  percentages  in  Figure  1^2  because  of  the  "now 
doing"  group  who  are  not  included  in  Figure  1-2. 

^Includes  those  who  marked  "definitely  will"  or  "prpbalily  will" 
do  this. 


19.8 

12.3 

32.1 

24.2 

8.9 

33.1 

11.6 

14.2 

25.8 

44.0 

11.4 

55.4 

24.8 

23.6 

48.4 

7.6 

25.4 

33.0 
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American  youth  in  1974. 

Occupational  Attainment  and  Aspirations 

As  Figure  1-2A  shows,  the  principal  activity  as  of  spring, 
1974,  for  most  of  the  sample  was  working  on  a  job.    Table  1-5 
shows  what  kinds  of  jobs  the  respondents  held.    The  largest  singl 
category,  with  about  30%  of  the  workers,  is  operatives  and  ser-- 
vice  workers.    Included  in  this  category  are  such  jobs  as  bus  .dri 
ver  and  factory  worker.    Another  21%  are  craftsmen  (carpenters, 
electricians,  etc.).    Clerical  and  sales  workers  are  about  12% 
of  the  group.    Nearly  26%  are  already  in  relatively  high  status 
jobs — professional  and  technical  workers,  or  managers  and  proprie 
tors.    The  remaining  workers  are  laborers  (9%)  and  farmers  (2%). 

At  each  of  the  five  data  collections,  the  panel  was  asked 
what  job  they  expected  to  have  twenty  years  later.    These  job  as- 
pirations were  converted  to  scores  on  the  Duncan  scale  of  socio- 
econoadc  status  of  jobs  (Duncan,  1961) .    Scores  on  this  scale 
range  from  1  to  96,  with  the  lowest  scores  being  assigned  to  jobs 
such  as  laborer  in  a  sawmill  or  railroad  yard  and  the  highest 
scores  to  professions  such  as  physician  or  judge.    As  shown  in 
Figure  1-3,  in  tenth  grade  (1966)  the  average  Duncan  score  for  as 
pired  occupations  was  62.    Over  the  following  eight  years,  this 
average  declined  in  small  amounts  down  to  55 — a  drop  of  nearly 
one- third  of  a  standard  deviation.     (The  average  Duncan  score  for 
the  occupation  attained  as  of  1974  is  only  36.    But  the  data  in 
Figure  1-3  are  based  on  the  total  sample,  many  of  whom  were  still 
students  and  therefore  have  no  attained  occupation.    The  occupa- 
tions which  the  students  will  enter  after  college  will  generally 
be  quite  high  in  status.) 

Some  of  the  decline  evidenced  in  Figure  1-3  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  changes  in  educational  aspirations.    For  others,  the  de- 
cline is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they  are  learning 
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table  1-5 
Types  of  Jobs  Held  in  1974 


Category 

N 

% 

Professional  &  Technical 

155 

15.8 

Manager  &  Proprietor 

100 

TO  1 2 

Clerical  S  Sales 

115 

11.7 

Craftsmen 

207 

21.0 

Operatives  &  Service  Workers 

298 

30.3 

Non-Farm  Laborers 

86 

8.7 

Fanners 

23 

2.3 

984 

10D'.0« 

ERIC 
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more  about  the  realities  of  the  labor  market. 
Sunaary 

The  YIT  panel  at  age  23  is  representative  of  young  men  from, 
the  high  school  Class  of  1969.    The  characteristics  of  those  who 
remained  with  the  panel  through  1974  match  quite  closely  with 
Census  characteristics,  with  the  exception  that  the  panel  is 
slightly  more  educated  and  has  more  whites  than  It  would  if  the 
entire  sample  had  remained  with  the  study  throughout  its  eight 
years.    At  age  23  these  young  men  had  largely  completed  the  transi- 
tion from  school  to  work  and  had  begun  establishing  homes  and 
families  of  their  own  and  settling  into  jobs  that  would  support  a 
life  apart  from  their  parents. 

Overview  of  Report 

The  following  is  a  brief  overview  of  the  rest  of  this  report. 
In  chapter  2,  educational  attainment  is  treated  as  an  outcome 
variable;  we  examine  an  extensive  set  of  tenth-grade  measures  and 
analyze  their  relationships  with  later  educational  attainment. 
In  chapter  3,  the  focus  is  on  occupational  attainments  (status, 
employment,  and  wages)  as  the  outcome  measures.    The  role  of  edu- 
cation as  a  determinant  of  occupational  attainment  Is  emphasized. 
Chapter  4  focuses  on  a  more  subjective  aspect  of  occupational  at- 
tainment, job  satisfaction.    Education  and  Job  characteristics 
are  examined  to  assess  their  effects  on  job  satisfaction* 

In  chapters  5  through  9  we  study  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred between  1966  and  1974  in  motives,  affective  states,  values, 
attitudes,  aspirations,  and  behaviors.    We  report  on  whether  dif- 
ferent environments  and  experiences  during  the  late  teens-^  and-  

early  twenties  are  linked  to  different  patterns  of  change.  Chap- 
ter 5  highlights  change  on  one  very  important  dimension,  self-es- 
teem.   Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  effects  of  educational 
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and  occupational  attainments.    This  chapter  also  Introduces,  In 
a  specific  context,  some  of  the  complexities  of  analysis  and  In* 
terpretatlon.    In  chapter  6  we  spell  out  the  rationale  and  pro* 
cedures  for  analyzing  changes  as  a  function  of  various  social 
environments  and  experiences.    Chapter  7  Includes  motives,  affec- 
tive states,  values,  and  views  on  social  Issues.    Chapter  8  Is 
concerned  with  changes  In  job  attitudes  and  aspirations.  Delin- 
quent behavior  and  drug  use  are  the  subject  of  chapter  9.  Finally, 
chapter  10  summarizes  the  findings. 

In  Appendix  A  Is  a  glossary  which  provides  a  brief  defini- 
tion of  each  variable.    Further  Information  can  be  found  In 
earlier  publications  of  Youth  In  Transition,  especially  Volumes  I 
and  II.    The  broad  scope  of  measurement,  and  the  fact  that  many 
dimensions  were  measured  at  multiple  time  points,  result  In  an 
abundance  of  variables.    To  provide  some  aid  to  the  reader,  we 
list  In  Table  1-6  all  the  variables,  grouped  Into  conceptual  cate- 
gories, to  which  we  refer  In  the  report. 

Appendixes  B  through  F  contain  various  material  of  potential 
Interest  to  some  readers.    Appendix  G  contains  a  large  correlation 
matrix,  giving  the  product-moment  correlation  among  most  of  the 
variables  of  Interest  in  this  report.    Appendix  H  contains  a  copy 
of  the  questionnaire  used  in  the  1974  data  collection.    And  finally, 
Appendix  I  contains  a  list  of  references. 
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Table  1-6 

List  of  Variables  by  Conceptual  Category 


1974 


Educational  Attainment 

Number  Years  Sdvooling'^ 
Education  Attalnad'^ 

Occupati  ona 1  Atta  inment 
Job  Status  -  Duncan'^ 
Employment  Status*^! 
Hourly  Pay  Rate*^ 
Job  Satisfaetion'^ 
Job  Characteristics  (Actual 

Col  1 ege 

College  Status  Ranking 
College  Mean  ACT  Score 

Envi  ronments/ Experiences 
MiTitary  Service 
Marital/Parental  Status 
Urban  i  city 

Family  Backqrawd 

Socioeconomfc  Level 
Father's  Occupation 
Father's  Education 
Mother's  Education 
Number  of  Possessions  in  Home 
Number  of  Bo<vks  fn  Home 
Number  of  Rooms/Person 
Number  of  Siblings 
Intactness  of  Home 
Parental  Punitiveness 
Race 
Region 

Urbanicity  (Origin) 

Ability 

Composite  Ability 
Quick  Test 
6ATB-J 

Gates  Reading  Test 

Educational  Behaviors 
Repeated  Grade 
Average  Grades  (High  School) 
Number  of  Hours  Homework 
Rebellious  Behavior  in  School 
Curriculum 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
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1970 


Educational  Plans 
College  Plans 


Educational  Attitudes 

Interest  in  Courses  XXX 

Positive  School  Attitudes  XXX 

Negative  School  Attitudes  XXX 

Academic  Achievement  Value  X         XX  X 

Self-Concepts 

School  Ability  X  X 

Does  Best  Work  in  School  X  X 

Works  Harder  than  Average  X  X 

Satisfaction  with  School  Work  X  X 

Self-Esteem  X  X         X  X 

Motives 

Reed-Soci'^1  Approval  X 

Test  Anxiety  X  X 

Need-Self-Development  X         X         X  X 

Need-Self-Utilization  XX         X  X 

Affective  States 

Happiness  X  X  X  X 

Negative  Affective  X  X  X  X 

Somatic  Symptoms  X  X  X  X 

Impulse  to  Aggression  X  X  X  X 

Social  Values  &  Attitudes 

Social  Values  Cluster  X         X         X  X 

Internal  Control  X         X         X  X 

Trust  in  People  X         X  XX 

Trust  in  Government  X         X         X  X 

Interest  in  Government  X         X         X  X 

Racial:  Strong  Government  X  X 

Racial:  Social  Distance  X  X 

Racial:  Perceived  Discrimination  X  X 

Vietnam  Dissent  X  X 

Military  Influence  X 

Abortion  X 

Population  Concern  X 

Desired  Family  Size  X 

Occupational  Attitudes  &  Aspirations 

Job  that  Pays  Off  X         X         X  X 

Job  that  Doesn't  Bug  X         X         X  X 

Ambitious  Job  Attitudes  X         X         X  X 

Status  of  Aspired  Occupation  X         X         X  X 

Job  Characteristics  (Ideal)  XXX  X 

O  4:8 
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1970  1974 


Delinquent  Behaviors 

Delinquent  Behavior  in  School  ^  5  «  v 

Seriousness  of  Delinquency  ^         5  v  y 

Interpersonal  Aggression  0  v  v 

Theft  and  Vandalism  X         X         X  X  x 

Oru^  Use         ,  ¥  Y  Y 

Cigarettes^  J  J  { 

AlcohoF  ^  J  5  5 

Marijuana^  v  J  v 

Amphetamines^  Q  J  ^ 

Barbiturates^  C  5  0 

LSD°  XXX 

High  School -Aggregate 

Mean  Socioeconomic  Level  X 

Mean  Quick  Test  X 

Mean  GATB-J  X 

Mean  Gates  Reading  Test  X 


•^This  dimension  was  also  measured  at  earlier  time  points,  but  only 

the  1974  measure  is  analyzed  in  this  report. 
^Use  prior  to  1969  was  measured  retrospectively  in  1970. 

Note.    An  "X"  indicates  the  particular  dimension  was  measured  at 
the  indicated  time  point. 
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FOOTNOTES 

'''Table  1-2  indicates  that  13%  of  the  sample  are  dropouts, 
while  Figure  1-2B  shows  only  7%  as  dropouts.    The  discrepancy  is 
due  to  two  different  definitions  of  dropout.    In  Table  1-2,  a 
dropout  is  defined  as  in  Volume  III  (Bachman  et  al.,  1971),  any 
one  who  interrupts  full-time  attendance  in  high  school  for  more 
than  a  few  weeks.    This  definition  is  used  to  make  the  figures  in 
the  two  columns  comparable.    But  in  Figure  1-2B,  and  in  the  rest 
of  this  report,  a  dropout  is  defined  as  anyone  who  does  not  have 
a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent. 
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CHAPTER  2 

PREDICTORS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 


In  this  chapter  we  will  examine  the  predictors  of  educational 
attainment.    We  will  determine  how  tenth-grade  measures  relate  to 
the  educational  outcomes  of  twenty-three  year  old  men.    There  Is 
considerable  similarity  to  what  was  done  In  Chapters  3,  4,  and  5  of 
Volume  III  In  the  Youth  In  Transition  series  (Bachman  et  al.,  1971). 
There,  the  authors  related  tenth-grade  measures  to  the  educational 
attainments  of  nineteen  year  old  men.    The  measure  of  attainment 
at  that  early  time  was  a  trichotomy:    dropouts,  high  school  graduates, 
and  college  attenders.    The  current  measure  of  attainment,  obtained 
four  years  later  Is  much  more  complete  and  detailed;  nevertheless, 
many  of  those  earlier  relationships  will  not  have  changed  very  much. 
Since  this  chapter  builds  so  heavily  on  the  previous  work  In 
Volume  III,  we  will  deal  with  the  prediction  In  a  much  abbreviated 
fashion.    The  Interested  reader  Is  referred  to  Volume  III  for  more 
discussion  of  the  predictor  variables,  and  also  to  Volume  II  for  an 
extensive  examination  of  ''The  Impact  of  Family  Background  and 
Intelligence  on  Tenth-Grade  Boys"  (Bachman,  1970). 

We  have  organized  the  presentation  of  results  somewhat  different- 
ly than  In  Volume  III.    We  will  use  the  order  In  Table  1-6,  beginning 
with  family  background  and  continuing  through  ability;  educational 
behaviors;  educational  plans,  values,  and  attitudes;  self-concepts; 
motives  and  affective  states;  social  values  and  attitudes;  occupational 
attitudes  and  aspirations;  and  finally,  delinquent  behaviors. 

For  display  purposes,  we  will  use  a  four-category  version  of 
educatl&hal  attainment:     (1)  dropouts,  those  without  a  high  school 
diploma;   (2)  high  school  graduates  with  no  post-high  school  education; 
(3)  high  school  graduates  with  some  post-high  school  education,  but 
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no  bachelor  degree;  (4)  those  with  a  bachelor  degree.  These  will  be 
somewhat  Imprecisely  referred  to  as:  (1)  dropouts;  (2)  high  school . 
Sraduates;  (3)  some  college;  and  (4)  college  graduates. 

The  data  underlying  each  of  the  Figures  to  be  presented  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  E.    The  tables  in  the  appendix  show  percentages 
and  frequencies  fpr  six  levels  of  educati  nal  attainment .    For  better 
graphic  display,  only  four  are  actually  shown  In  the  figures.  The 
product-moment  correlation,  based  on  the  eight-category  version  and  in- 
cluded in  A])pendix  G,  is  also  shown. 

Family  Background 

Socioeconomic  Level.    In  many  ways,  the  most  basic  predictor 
variable  in  the  Youth  in  Transition  study  is  family  socioeconomic 
level  (SEL).    The  summary  or  index  measure  of  socioeconomic  level  is 
a  mean  of  six  eqiially-welghted  Ingredients  r  the  Duncan  emus  of 
father's  occupat^.pn;  father's  educational  level;  mother's  educational 
level;  number  of  rooms  per  person  in  the  home;  number  of  books  in  the 
home;  and  a  checklist  of  other  possessions  in  the  home.  These 
ingredients  are  all  "determinants  of  whether  a  home  ;    ^  rich 
environment  for  learning,  an  environment  in  which  education  and 
achievement  are  likely  to  be  encouraged"  (Bachman,  1970,  p.  10).  They 
may  all  be  thought  of  as  indicators  of  the  quality  of  the  home 
environment.    The  summary  measure  is  designed  to  capture  much  of  this 
quality  in  a  single  variable.    For  any  given  dependent  variable,  use 
of  all  six  ingredients  taken   separately  would  provide  some  additional 
variance  explained,  and  perhaps  some  additional  empirical  or 
theoretical  insight  as  well;  however,  in  virtually  every  instance  we 
have  looked  at,  the  single  measure  explains  very  nearly  as  much  variance 
as  the  ingredients  (see  Appendix  G,  which  includes  both  the  index 
and  the  six  ingredients).    Given  the  simplicity  and  parsimony 
of  the  single  measure,  we  will  use  it  to  characterize  the  quality  of 
family  background. 
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Figure  2-1  shows  the  relationship  between  socioeconomic  level  and 
the  four-category  measure  of  educational  attainment.    Not  surprisingly, 
ttie  relationship  Is  quite  strong  (r  «  .47).    None  of  the  140 
respondents  In  the  top  category  failed  to  get  a  high  school  diploma, 
and  over  50%  graduated  from  college.    By  contrast,  21%  of  the  respondents 
In  the  lowest  category  were  dropouts,  and  only  3Z  graduated  from 
college. 

There  Is  a  very  marked  progression  In  the  percentage  of  those 
with  no  post-high  school  education  as  one  moves  from  the  highest  to 
lowest  SEL  category:    from  1%  to  12%,  22%,  39%,  58%,  and  finally,  76%. 
To  put  It  another  way,  virtually  all  of  those  from  the  highest  SEL 
category  can  count  on  some  post-high  school  education,  while  only 
about  one  of  four  In  the  lowest  category  will  obtain  any  higher 
education. 

Parenthetically,  It  may  be  noted  here  that  while  SEL  and 
educational  attaliunent  are  obviously  strongly  related,  SEL  explains 
only  22%  of  the  variance  (r  »  .47),  leaving  78%  unexplained.  This 
results  from  a  fact  which  Is  clear  In  Figure  2-1,  that  within  any 
level  of  SEL,  there  Is  considerable  variability  In  educational  attain- 
ment.   The  somewhat  paradoxical  condition  of  a  strong  relationship 
and  a  large  amount  of  unexplained  variance  Illustrates  a  basic  problem 
In  data  analysis,  namely,  that  the  same  relationship  can  be  made  to 
appear  very  strong,  or  not  very  strong,  depiendlng  on  how  one  looks 
at  It.    This  same  point  Is  well  made  In  Appendix  C  of  Jencks  (1972). 

Family  Size.    The  summary  measure  of  SEL  does  not  Include  all 
the  dimensions  of  family  background.    One  Important  additional 
dimension  Is  family  size — the  number  of  siblings  a  respondent  has. 
Figure  2-2  shows  that  this  dimension  also  exhibits  an  association 
with  educational  attainment  (r  *  -.30).    Essentially,  boys  from 
larger  families  attain  less  education  than  those  from  smaller 
families.    More  than  half  of  the  boys  with  six  or  more  siblings  fall 
to  obtain  any  post-high  school  education;  but  less  than  one-quarter 
of  those  with  two  or  fewer  siblings  fall  to  obtain  any. 


Figure  2-1.    Educational  Attainment  by  Socioeconomic  Level 
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The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 

educational  attainment  and  the  continuous  (non-bracketed)  measure  of 

socioeconomic  level  is  .47.  ...  r   t  i.i  c  o  i 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table 
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Figure  2-2.    Educational  Attainment  by  Number  of  Siblings 
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The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 

educational  attainment  and  the  number  of  siblings  is  -.30. 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E-2-2. 


Family  size  is  related  to  socioeconomic  level,  with  smaller 
families  being  higher  in  SEL  than  larger  ones  (r  -  -.32).    The  question 
then  arises  whether  the  association  between  number  of  siblings  and 
educational  attainment  is  only  indirect,  reflecting  the  SgL-number 
of  siblings  association.    We  show  later  that  this  is  not  the  case; 
we  will  see  that  the  relationship  is  diminished  when  SEL  is  controlled, 

2 

but  it  does  not  reduce  to  zero. 

Broken  Home.    As  one  would  expect,  there  ie  a  clear  disadvantage 
in  coming  from  a  broken  home,  whether  broken  by  divorce  or  death. 
Such  respondents  are  about  twice  as  likely  to  drop  out  of  high  school 
as  are  those  from  intact  homes  (Figure  2-3). 

As  with  number  of  siblings,  as  least  some  of  the  association 
is  due  to  SEL;  homes  broken  by  divorce  or  reparation  are  lower  in 
SEL  than  intact  hpmes.    Homes  broken  by  death,  however,  are  not 
noticeably  lower  in  SEL,  so  SEL  cannot  explain  all  of  the  relationship 
with  educational  attainment.    As  we  shall  see  though,  SEL  plus 
other  factors  do  account  for  virtually  all  of  the  relationship. 

Parental  Punitiveness .    Regardless  of  whether  a  home  is  intact 
or  not,  an  important  background  variable  is  the  quality  of  relation- 
ships among  family  members.    It  was  shown  in  Volume  III  (Bachman 
et  al.,  1970)  that  high  scores  on  an  index  of  pareatal  punitiveness 
were  associated  with  high  dropout  rates.    The  same  relationship  can 
be  seen  in  Figure  2-4.    There  is  a  slight  degree  of  curviline/irity, 
in  that  the  very  lowest  group  has  a  higher  dropout  rate  than  either 
of  the  next  two  lowest  groups.^    The  overall  relationship  is  a  modest 
one,  and  we  shall  see  later  that  it  is  considerably  reduced  when 
controls  are  introduced. 

Religious  Preference.    Differences  in  educational  attainment 
among  the  various  family  religion  groups  are  not  great;  even  these 
modest  differences  are  substantially  reduced  when  controls  are 
introduced. As  in  Volume  III,  there  is  one  exception  to  the  previous 
statement:    respondents  from  Jewish  families  attain  a  higher  level 
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Figure  2-3.    Educational  Attainment  by  Broken  Home 
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Note:    The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E-2-3. 
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Figure  2-4.    Educational  Attainment  by  Parental  Punltlveness 
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Note:  The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 
educational  attainment  and  the  continuous  (non-bracketed)  measure  of 
parental  punitiveness  is  -.20. 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E-2-4. 
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of  education  than  would  be  expected.    None  of  the  54  Jewish 
respondents  failed  to  obtain  a  high  school  diploma,  and  only  one 
(2Z)  did  not  obtain  at  least  some  post-high  school  education.  Sixty- 
five  percent  graduated  from  college.    In  the  next  highest  attainment 
group 9  the  Episcopalians,  none  was  a  high  school  dropout »  and  only 
17%  did  not  obtain  any  post-high  school  education.    Thirty-one  percent 
graduated  from  college.    The  Baptists  attained  tihe  least  education 
of  the  recognized  religious  groups:    10%  dropped  out  of  high  school, 
and  only  12%  graduated  from  college.    This  variable  Is  not  at  all 
appropriate  for  a  product-moment  coefficient;  the  eta  Is  .28. 

Race.    Race  Is  a  very  pervasive  background  factor.  However, 
this  study  Is  not  well-suited  for  analysis  of  race  as  a  predictor. 
Analyses  conducted  for  Volume  II  Indicated  that  racial  differences 
could  not  be  accomplished  simply  by  comparing  blacks  and  whites: 

Probably  our  most  basic  finding  Is  the  fact  that 
the  256  black  respondents  in  this  study  cannot  be  studied 
as  a  single  subgroup.    No  less  than  three  groups  of  blacks 
must  be  considered,  based  on  different  school  (and 
comnainity)  environments:    blacks  In  Integrated  school 3, 
blacks  In  northern  segregated  schools,  and  blacks  i-i 

southern  segregated  schools  we  first  fov/id  In 

preliminary  analyses  that  blaci:.  students  in  Integr.^ted 
schools  are  very  different  from  those  in  segregated  Echocls 
in  terms  of  test  scores  and  socioeconomic  level;  we  then 
found  that  those  in  southern  segregated  schools  ate  quite 
different  from  those  in  northern  segregated  schools.  Given 
these  differences  in  socioeconomic  level  and  teat  scores, 
we  decided  that  these  three  black  subgxoups  would  be  examined 
separately  throughout  the  monograph.   (Bachman,  1970^  p.  198) 

The  three  black  subgroups,  small  in  1966,  are  very  small  indeed 
in  1974.    Tn  spite  of  the  small  frequencies,  it  can       clearly  seen 
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in  Figure  2-5  that  blacks  in  segregated  schools,  both  North  and  South, 
attain  considerably  less  education  than  blacks  in  Integrated  schools. 
Tl»  latter  atfe  quite  similar  to  whites  in  the  level  of  attained 
education:. 

U^baiii<ilt^*    Tlie  final  background  dimeriflion  looked  at  is  the 
size  of  comitiriity  wh^^e  the  respondent  was  brought  up.    There  is  rather 
littli-  rfeiatioii^hl^  with'  edUbational  attainment,  arid  we  shall i not 
be  cbncerned'  with  it  furthcir. 

Intellectual  Afeklllb:^' 

Ability  Gbinfeosite.    Wtille  family  background  is  ImSPprtant  if  or 
predicting'  educational  attainment,  mOat  of  *  uB-wbiild  assUUte  (and  hope) 
that  intellectual  ability  is  thie  prime  determinant  of  hbw>iiiluch 
education  an  ihdivldual  obtains .    The  mfeaaure  of'  intellectual ■ ability 
which  we  will  u^e  is  a  conipoait'e  of  thrfefe  teats;  QUlckt^Tfeat^ 
General-  Aptitudfe^  Test  Battery,  Part  J  (Vocabulary) ;  and ' Gatea^  Reading 
Test.    The  comi»osite  is  an  equally  wfelfehted  mean  of  the  three.  It 
is  sui)erior  to  atty  orife  of  thB  three,  thoUgh  tKere^  arte  slight  and 
subtle  differences  among  them.    (See  VOltune  III,  pp.  At)-4i6' fbr» 
a  diacussion  ot  the  dif  f  erertces.    All  tlirtStf  tests,  as  well'  as  the 
composite  measure',  are  included  in  the  large  correlation  nJaftrix 
in  Appendix  G. ) 

Figure  2-6  shows  the  relationship  between  a  five-category 
bracketed  version  of  the  ability  composite  and  educational  attainment. 
As  expected,  the  relationship  is  quite  strong  andmonotonic  (r  -  .53). 
While  30%  of  the  lowest  ability  group  are  high  school  dropouts,  only 
1%  of  the  highest  are.    Only  2%  of  the  lowest  group  graduate  from 
college,  while  24%  of  the  highest  group  do. 

Multivariate  Analysis.    Family  background  and  ability  are 
clearly  instrumental  in  attaining  education.    Let  us  now  see  how 
they  Interrelate  in  their  predictive  power.    Using  the  correlations 
among  the  relevant  variables  in  Appendix  G,  we  regress  educational 
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Figure  2-5.    Educational  Attainment  by  Race 
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The  data  underlying  this  fipure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E-2-5. 
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Figure  2-6.    Educational  Attainment  by  Intellectual  Ability 
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The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 
educational  attainment  and  the  continuous  (non-bracketed)  measure  of 
intellectual  ability  is  .53.  .        -r  ui  i- 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  h- 
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attainment  on  ability  plus  all  the  available  background  measures. 
The  results  are  in  Table  2-1,  with  the  zero-order  r,*s  for  comparison. 


Table  2-1 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis  Predicting  Educational  Attainment  from 
All  Background  Variables  and  Ability 


Predictor 

r 

Beta  T- 

Ratio  of  Beta 

Socioeconomic  Level 

.47 

.261 

11.05 

Number  of  Siblings 

-.30 

-.098 

4.44 

Broken  Home 

.10 

X .  DO 

Parental  Punitiveness 

-.20 

-.102 

4.97 

Race: 

Black,  Segregated,  South 

-.16 

.077 

3.30 

Black,  Segregated,  North 

-.11 

-.015 

0.70 

Black,  Integrated 

-.00 

.051 

2.49 

Region: 
West 

-.04 

-.024 

1.01 

Northcentral 

-.02 

-.039 

1.54 

Northeast 

.11 

.000 

0.01 

Rural/Nonrural 

-.09 

.005 

0.22 

Ability  Composite 

.53 

.383 

15.05 

Variance  Explained  =»  36.8%  ( 

adjusted  -  36.3%) 

From  the  table,  it  is 

clear 

that  ability  is  the 

best  single 

predictor  of  educational  attainment,  and  it  has  the  strongest  direct 
effect  on  the  eventual  outcome.     Still,  background  is  by  no  means 
trivial;  controlling  ability    does  not  reduce  the  effect  of  background 
to  a  negligible  quantity.     In  other  words,  within  each  level  of 
ability  there  is  considerable  advantage  in  having  a  better  family 
background,  especially  in  terms  of  high  socioeconomic  level,  fewer 
siblings,  and  low  parental  punitiveness. 
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On  a  combination  of  •■vlrlcal  and  a  priori  grounds,  we  have 
selected  socioeconomic  level,  number  of  siblings,  and  the  composite 
meaaute  of  ability  as  a  small  aet  of  variables  to  be  controlled  In 
looking  at  later  relationships.    These  three  variables  alone  can 
explain  34. 5Z  (adjusted  for  degrees  of  freedom)  of  the  variance  in 
educational  attainment.    By  adding  measures  of  broken  home,  parental 
punitiveness,  race,  region,  and  rural/nonrural,    we  could  raise  this 
figure  to  36. 3Z.    However,  a  great  deal  is  lost;  the  first  three 
variables  are  conceptually  clear,  often  measured  in  a  relatively 
standard  way,  and  provide  little  doubt  about  causal  priorities.  The 
other  variables  suffer  from  various  problems  which  considerably 
reduce  their  desirability  as  controls.    Per  exa^ile,  parental 
punitiveness  is  the  sort  of  "soft"  variable  which  may  be  subject 
to  errors  of  memory;  it  is  more  difficult  to  conceptualise;  and  it 
is  seldom   aeasured,  thus  reducing  comparability  with  other  research. 
This  is  not  to  argue  that  it  Is  an  unlnterestlag  variable.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  the  fact  that  it  relates  to  educational 
attainment  to  be  of  interest.    Howsfver,  we  do  not  wish  to  use  it 
as  a  control  for  other  variables  with  which  the  causal  connections 
are  quite  unclear.    For  example,  parental  punitiveness  correlates 
.28  with  a  measure  of  delinquent  behavior  in  school.    Does  this 
imply  that  parents  who  use  more  punitive  measures  cause  their 
children  to  misbehave  more  in  school?    Or  do  children  who  misbehave 
in  school  cause  their  parents  to  use  more  punitive  measures?  To 
use  parental  punitiveness  as.  a  control  Implies  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  former  question,  an  assumption  we  do  not  care  to 
make. 

No  such  problem  exists  for  socioeconomic  level,  number  of 
siblings,  and  ability.    The  same  may  be  said  for  the  other  candidates 
for  control,  but  these  are  all  of  such  predictive  weakness  that  we 
need  not  be  concerned  with  them.    The  one  possible  exception  is  the 
race  variable;  but  as  we  indicated  earlier,  this  study  is  not  well 
suited  for  racial  analyses  and  we  prefer  not  to  obscure  our 
later  analyses  with  arguably  inappropriate  controls. 
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Table  2-2  shows  the  regression  results  using  only  the  three 
variables  we  will  be  routinely    controlling.    A  comparison  of 
Table  2-1  and  2--2  indicates  that  dropping  down  to  three  predictors 
results  in  a  loss  of  only  about  2  percent  in  explained  variance. 
Moreover »  the  beta  values  for  the  three  predictors  are  virtually 
identical  in  the  two  tables. 

Table  2-2 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis  Predicting  Educational  Attainment 
from  Socioeconomic  Level »  Number  of  Siblings »  and  Ability 


Predictor 

r 

Beta 

1-Ratlo  of  Beta 

Socioeconomic  Level 

.47 

.257 

10.92 

Number  of  Siblings 

-.30 

-.090 

4.11 

Ability  Composite 

.53 

.376 

15.90 

Variance  Explained 

-  34.6% 

(adjusted  ■ 

34.5%) 

We  have  seen  thus  far  that  family  background  and  ability  relate 
strongly  to  eventual  educational  attainment.    But  we  have  studied 
a  great  deal  more  about  our  respondents  when  they  were  In  tenth  grade. 
How  do  some  of  these  other  early  factors  relate  to  educational 
attainment?    Let  us  first  look  at  educational  behaviors.    We  expect 
that  early  success  in  school  surely  ought  to  predict  to  later  success. 
But  we  also  want  to  to  see  how  much  the  background  and  ability 
variables  previously  looked  at  account  for  any  observed  relationship. 
It  may  be  that  factors  of  background  and  ability  determine  pre-high 
school  behavior^  and  the  latter  may  have  no  direct  effect  on 
attainment. 

Following  the  same  general  plan  as  we  used  earlier »  we  will 
first  look  at  each  predictor  bivariately»  noting  the  shape  and 
strength  of  relationship,  and  then  move  on  to  multivariate  analyses. 
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Bdttcatlimal  Ikihiivlors 

Grade  Fallw>    It  was  demonstrated  in  Volum  III  that  having 
failed  a  grade  makes  a  respondent  much  more  likely  to  drot»  out  of 
high  school.    As  Fljg^te  2**7  shows,  he  Is  alsd  likely  to  be 
considerably  leM  Mili  educated  than  the  nonfallures  five  years 
after  high  echedl  <r  -  .35).    Flfty*-eight  percent  of  those  held  back 
cease  their  education  with  hi#t  sdiool  graduation  or  before,  compared 
to  25X  of  those  who  never  were  held  back. 

Classroom  Gnides.    High  school  drojpouts  donH  ccMe  ptUnatily 
from  the  taidis  of  the  A  students.    In  fact,  of  ^  154  A  etudisnts 
(in  ninth-grade)  in  our  study »  <Mily  one  failed  tO  obtain  hie  high 
school  diploma.    Two-thitds  of  the  A  students  graduated  from  college. 
On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  30Z  of  the  t>  sttidents  bKfcaiMft  dropouts, 
and  another  392  obtained  no  further  educatiOh  after  high  ethool. 
Figure  2-8  displays  the  relationship  (r  *  .53)t  no  variable  has 
a  stronger  correlation  with  educational  attai«nient%    (Ability  has 
the  same  correlation  of  .53.) 

there  is,  of  course,  no  surprise  in  finding  that  ^tty  grades 
predict  eventual  attaiMent;  what  is  of  some  interest  is  ilhether  this 
relationship  will  survive  controls  for  SEt#  nuttber  of  sibUttgd^  and 
ability. 

Hours  of  Homework,    One  might  expect  that  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  tenth-grade  in  doing  homework  would  be  a  strong  ptedictor 
of  later  attainment.    The  association  is,  however,  rather  modest 
(r  »  .16).    Among  those  who  reported  doing  less  than  five  hours  of 
homework  per  week»  only  lOZ  later  graduated  from  college;  among  those 
who  put  in  five  to  nine  hours  the  percentage  is  nearly  double  (19%). 
The  tenth-graders  who  put  in  twenty  to  thirty  hours  per  week  are 
most  likely  to  graduate  from  college  (32S),  but  those  who  put  In 
ten  to  nineteen  hours  are  not  far  behind  (27Z). 
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Figure  2-7.    Educational. Attainment  by  Grade  Failure 


(N  =  327)  (1299) 
Failed  Grade  Did  Not  Fail  Grade 

GRADE  FAILURE 


Bachelor  degree 

Some  post-hi"h  school  education,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  degree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 


The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 
educational  attainment  and  grade  failure  is  .35 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E-2-7. 
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Flfure  2-8.   Educational  Attalwnent  by  Classroom  Gradts 


(N  -  9D)         (724)  (654)  (154) 

D  C  B  A 

CLASSROOM  GRADES  (NINTH  GRADE) 


Bachelor  degree  ,  „   u  -.  ^ 

Some  post-high  school  educatiori,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  degree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 

Note:    The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 

educational  attainment  and  classroom  grades  is  .53.  t  ki«  c  9  n 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E.  Table  E-z-a. 
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Rebellious  Behavior  In  School,    "A  questionnaire  segment  con- 
sisting of  13  Items  asked  respondents  to  report  how  frequently  they 
engage  In  disruptive  behavior  In  school,  break  rules,  or  do  poor 
school  work.    The  Items  covered  such  topics  as  fighting  or  arguing 
with  other  students,  goofing  off  In  class,  skipping  class,  coming 
unprepared,  copying  assignments,  and  cheating  on  tests"  (Bachman 
et  al.,  1971,  p. 69).    The  13  Items  make  up  an  index  of  rebellious 
behavior  In  school.     (This  Index  should  not  be  confused  with 
another  to  be  used  later,  called  delinquent  behavior  In  school.) 

Figure  2-9  shows  the  relationship  with  educational  attainment. 
The  association  Is  very  regular;  the  more  rebellious  behaviors  during 
high  school  the  less  education  afterwards.    Eighty  percent  of  the 
least  rebellious  go  on  to  some  post-high  school  education;  but  only 
half  that  proportion  of  the  most  rebellious  do  so. 

Program  of  Study.    A  boy's  chances  of  completing  college  are 
very  much  enhanced  by  being  In  the  college  preparatory  program  In 
tenth  grade.    More  than  one  of  three  (37Z)  of  those  In  the  college  _ 
program  In  tenth  grade  actually  obtain  bachelor  degrees  by  five  years 
after  high  school.    To  put  It  a  different  way,  45%  of  the  sample  are 
In  the  college  program  In  tenth-grade,  but  they  represent  73%  of  those 
who  obtain  bachelor  degrees.    Most  of  the  other  bachelor  degrees  come 
from  the  general  program. 

Rather  than  the  extended  version  of  program  of  study  shown  In 
Figure  2-10,  we  will  henceforth  use  only  a  dichotomy,  college 
preparatory  versus  all  others.    The  dichotomy  correlates  .45  with 
educational  attainment  compared  to  an  eta  of  .47  for  the  extended 
version. 

Multivariate  analysis.    In  Table  2-3  are  presented  the  results 
of  a  regression  analysis  which  Includes  all  the  educational  behaviors. 
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Figure  2-9.    Educational  Attainment  by  Rebellious  Behavior  in  School 


(N  =  233)      (690)         (412)         (200)  (72) 
Low  High 
REBELLIOUS  BEHAVIOR  IN  SCHOOL 


Bachelor  degree 

Some  post-high  school  education,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  degree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 


Note:  Tf»e  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 
educational  attainment  and  the  continuous  (non-bracketed)  measure  of 
rebellious  behavior  in  school  is  -.29. 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E-2-9. 
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Figure  2-10.    Educational  Attainment  by  Program  of  Study 


LU 

O 


(N  =  106)    (724)       (67)  (576) 


Vocational  Connmercial 

College  Prep  General 
PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 


Agricultural 


Other 


Bachelor  degree 

Some  post-high  school  education,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  degree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 

Note:    The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E-2-10. 
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Table  2-3 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis  Predicting  Educational  Attainment 

from  Educational  Behaviors 


Predictors 

r 

Beta 

T-Satlo  of  Beta 

Grade  Failure 

.35 

.164 

7.88 

Average  Grades:    9th  year 

.53 

.346 

15.22 

Number  of  Hours  of  Homework 

.16 

.027 

1.35 

Rebellious  Behavior  In  School 

-.29 

-.095 

4.55 

Curriculum 

.45 

.261 

12.25 

Variance  plained  «  38.9%    (Mjusted  »  38.8%) 

All  but  the  ntnober  of  hours  of  homework  seeor  ta  be  of  some 
value;  but  the  more  interesting  question:  Is  what  happens   when  background 
and  ability  are  controlled.    We  assess  the  relative  Importance  of 
the  several  variables:  by  means  of  a  step-wise  regression.    The  three 
control  variables  are  forced  into  the  equation^  first;  then  the  others 

are  allowed'  to  enter».  one  at  a  tlme»  in  order  of  marginal  

predictive  importance*.    The  process  is  continued  until  no  variable  has 
a  beta  whose  t-ratlo  Is  greater  than  1.96^,  tha  .05  level  of 
statistical  significance  under  an  assumption  of  simple  random  sampling 
(and  others).    This  a  a  very  conservative  crlterlont  in  the  sense 
that  it  will  allow  into  the  equation  variables  whose  marginal 
contribution  is  very  slight;  but  no  great  harm  is  done  in  looking  at  a 
few  relationships  that  are  statistically  but  not  substantively  significant. 

Only  one  of  the  five  educational  behaviors  (nusiber  of  hours  of 
homework)  failed  to  enter  the  equation  under  these  loose  i^estrlctlons. 
The  final  equation  la  given  in  Table  2-4.    Since  this  is  the  first 
table  showing  the  results  of  a  step-wise  regression  procedure,  a 
few  coiranents  may  be  useful.    Under  the  column  headed  "step-entered," 
a  zero  indicates  that  the  corresponding  predictor  was  forced 
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into  the  equation  at  the  beginning.    A  "1"  indicates  that  this 
variable  (AverftJ?e  Grades:  9th  Year)  made  the  largest  increioant  in 
the  variance  explains  i,  and  was  the  first  educational  behavior  to 
enter  the  equation.    Curriculino  ("2")  made  the  next  largest  contri- 
bution, and  so  on.    The  beta  and  t-iatio  vaJues  reflect  the  valueu 
estimated  in  the  last  equation,  with  all  seven  predictors  presents 
The  adjusted  variance  explained  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  statis- 
tically appropriate  because  the  adjustment  proc*»<!vre  does  not  take 
account  of  the  step-wise  means  of  arriving  at  the  final  equation. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  use  it  as  a  rough  guide,  recognizing  that  It 
probably  is  slightly  higher  than  it  should  be. 

Table  2-4 

Step-wise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  Predicting 
Educational  Attainment  from 
Background,  Ability,  and  Educational  Behaviors 


Predictor 

Step  Entered 

r^ 

Beta 

T-Ratlo 

.So.c±o£LCouaoJl)lc_Jcevel_ 

0 

.47 

.204 

9.43 

Number  of  Siblings 

0 

-.30 

-.061 

3.10 

Ability  Composite 

0 

.53 

.177 

7.40 

Average  Grades:  9th 

Year  1 

.53 

.271 

12.33 

Curriculum 

2 

.45 

.146 

6.93 

Rebellious  Behavior 

In  School  3 

-.29 

-.094 

4.87 

Grade  Failure 

4 

.35 

.093 

4.71 

Variance  Explained  «  47.5%    (Adjusted  «  47 .3%^) 


^Step-wise  regression  procedures  make  this  adjustment  unreliable, 
since  they  violate  some  of  the  assumptions  underlying  it. 

r 

One  interesting  thing  here  is  that  the  effect  of  ability  is 
lessened  very  considerably  in  the  presence  of  grades.    In  other  words 
ability  operates  through  being  translated  into  classroom  achievements 
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Ability  does  continue  to  have  some  direct  effect,  as  does  SEL,  but 
grades  are  of  primary  Importance.    Note  that  with  these  seven  tenth- 
grade  variables  we  can  account  for  nearly  half  (47%)  of  the  variance 
In  eventual  educational  attainment,  up  from  about  one-third  (35%)  with 
just  background  and  ^ability. 

Educational  Plans>  Values >  and  Attitudes 

While  early  educational  behaviors  are  primary  determinants  of 
educational  attainment,  there  are  less  reaidily  observed  factors 
affecting  the  behaviors.    These  more  "psychological"  factbrs  include 
plans,  values,  and  attitudes.    The  most  basic  of  these,  as  regards 
education,  is  the  respondent's  plans  to  go  to  college. 

College  Plans.  Tenth-grade  plans  to  go  to  college  are  often 
unfulfilled  (Figure  2-11) .    About  17%  bf  those  lilannlrig  to  go  as  of 
tenth-grade  stopped  with  a  high  school  diploma;  another  11%  received 
only  some  vocational/ technical  training.    One  in  three  actaally 
completed  a  four-year  college  degree  by  five  years  after  high  school. 
Change  in  the  other  direction — college  attendance  by  those  with  no 
tenth-grade  plans  to  attend--also  occurs;  30%  of  those  whose  tenth 
grade  plans  did  tiot  include  college  actually  did  attend.    But  only 
6%  attained  a  bachelor  degree.    The  correlation  between  tenth  grade 
college  plans  and  later  educational  attainment  is  .45,  fairly  strong 
for  a  dichotomy. 

Interest  In  Courses.     Individii^ile*  vary  in  how  interested  they 
are  in  school  work.    Naturally^  the  .aore  intnirested  attain  more 
education.    However,  the  relatj^onship  is  quite  modest  (r  «  .10). 

School  Attitudes.    A  fundamental  Indicator  of  how  wpll  an 
individual  fits  into  an  educational  environment  is  his  attitude 
toward  school  and  education.    Our  measures  of  attitude  were  described 
by  Bachman  (1970,  pp.  106-108): 

One  portion  of  the  group-administered  questionnaire 

contained  27  items  dealing  with  attitudes  or 
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Figure  2-11.    Educationial  Attainment  by  College  Plans 
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(N  =  634) 
No 


(994) 
Yes 


COLLEGE  PLANS 


Bachelor  degree 

Some  post-high  school  education,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  degree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 


The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 
educational  attainment  and  college  plans  is  .45. 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E-2-n. 
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motivation  toward  school.    Examination  of  the  Intercorrelatlons 

among  these  Items  In  a  pilot  study  led  to  the  development 

of  one  Index  based  on  15  Items  and  another  based  on  8  Items.  . 

The  first  Index,  which  we  have  termed  positive  school 
attitiAdeSj  contains  Items  that  stress  the  Intrinsic  value  of 
education;  for  example,  "I  think  school  Is  Important,  not  only 
for  the  practical  value,  but  because  learning  Itself  Is  very 
worthwhile."    •  •  .  .  Every  one  of  the  Items  Is  endorsed 
by  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  respondents,  who  say  they 
feel  this  way  either  "pretty  much"  or  "very  much."    It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Items  possess  a  great  deal  of  social 
acceptability — they  sound  like  the  right  thing  to  say,  and  It 
may  be  that  some  of  our  respondents  are  Inclined  to  tell  us 
what  they  think  we  want  to  hear.    Taken  at  face  value,  the 
data  certainly  suggest  that  most  tenth-grade  boys  have, 
favorable  attitudes  toward  school. 

The  second  Index,  termed  negative  school  attitudes^  consists 
of  eight  Items  ranging  from  general  dissatisfaction  ("School  Is 

 ^  v^y^grlng  for -jna^  and  Ilm^nQLt--le_arnlng^  feel  Is  

Important")  to  a  devaluation  of  school  In  comparison  to  other 
sources  of  experience  ("A  real  education  comes  from  your  own 
experience  and  not  from  the  things  you  learn  In  school").  The 
Items  Indicating  general  dissatisfaction  received  little 
endorsement,  on  the  whole,  while  the  items  stressing  the  relative 
superiority  of  experience  outside  i3  were  endorsed  more 

often. 

The  two  scales  are  of  course  Inversely  related;  their  product- 
moment  correlation  Is  ^-51.    The  two  show  opposite  relationships  with 
educational  attainment,  with  negative  school  attitudes  being 
distinctly  stronger  (r  =  -.39  versus  .25).    As  can  be  seen  in 
Figure  2-12,  two-thirds  of  those  with  the  most  negative  attitudes  have 
no  post-high  school  education  of  any  kind,  and  in  fact,  about  one- 
fourth  did  not  even  finish  high  school.    For  the  least  negative  group, 
83%  obtained  some  post-high  school  education. 
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Figure  2-12.    Educational  Attainment  by  Negative  School  Attitude 


(N  =  549)      (548)         (293)  (148) 
Low 

NEGATIVE  SCHOOL  ATTITUDE 


(71) 
High 


Bachelor  degree  ' 

Some  post-high  school  education,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  degree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 


The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 
educational  attainment  and  the  continuous  (non-bracketed)  meascie  of 
negative  school  attitude  is  -.39 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E-2-12. 
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Academic  Achievement  Value,    Respondents  were  asked  to  Indicate 
how  much  value  they  placed  on:     studying  constantly,  working  hard 
for  academic  honors,  striving  for  the  top  grades,  studying  hard  fot 
good  grades.    For  tenth-grade  respondents,  answers  to  these  questions 
provide  some  Indication  of  eventual  educational  attainment  (£  =  .23). 
Interestingly,  responses  to  the  same  items  in  the  twelfth-grade  do 
not  provide  any  such  indication,  £  being  .00. 

Multivariate  Analysis.    When  we  put  the  five  educational  plans, 
values  and  attitudes  measures  together,  we  can  account  for  28%  of 
the  variance  in  educational  attainment.     In  the  stepwise  regression, 
forcing  SEL,  number  of  siblings,  and  ability  to  enter  the  equatio-^ 
first,  we  can  explain  43%  by  adding  college  plans,  negative  school 
attitudes,  and  positive  school  attitudes  (see  Table  2-5),. 

Table  2-5 

Step-wise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  Predicting 
Educational  Attainment  from 
Background,  Ability,  and  Educational  Plans  and  Attitudes 


Predictor  Step 

Entered  r 

Beta 

T-Ratlo 

Socioeconomic  Level 

0 

.47 

.202 

9.08 

Number  of  Siblings 

0 

-.30 

-.087 

4.27 

Ability  Composite 

0 

.53 

.272 

11.66 

College  Plans 

1 

.45 

.212 

10.14 

Negative  School  Attitudes 

2 

-.39 

-.154 

6.64 

Positive  School  Attitudes 

3 

.25 

.072 

3.25 

Variance  Explained  =  43. 

6% 

(Adjusted  = 

43.4%) 

After  controls,  the  educational  plans  and  attitudes  of  tenth-- 
graders  are  strongly  related  to  eventual  attainment.    Note  that  college 
plans,  a  dichotomy,  is  no  less  strong  a  predictor  than  SEL 
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(betas  «  .212  and  .202).    By  using  a  number  of  obseirvable  behaviors, 
along  with  background  and  ability,  we  were  able  to  account  for  47% 
of  the  variance  (Table  2-4);  we  see  here  that  we  do  nearly  as  well 
with  the  non-behavloral  measures. 

Self-Concepts 

It  Is  Important  to  know  not  only  how  a  boy  feels  about  school, 
but  how  he  sees  himself,  particularly  as  compared  to  his  peers.  We 
asked  several  questions  designed  to, determine  these  self -concepts. 

Self-concept  of  School  Ability.    While  one's  ability  and  grades 
ought  to  be  effective  determinants  of  one's  self-concept  of  school 
ability,  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  variation  which  Is  unexplained  by 
those  factors.     (The  multlple-R    Is  .626,  which  leaves  61%  of  the 
variance  unexplained.)    In  spite  of  feedback  to  the  contrary,  most 
of  us  think  of  ourselves  as  better  than  average,  rather  than  below 
average.    In  fact,  over  80%  of  our  1966  respondents  rated  themselves 
as  better  than  average  in  school  ability.    In  the  absence  of  an 
"average"  point  on  the  response  scale,  the  great    majority  of  these 
with  near  average  ability  apparently  perceive  themselves  as  being 
slightly  above  average. 

The  measure  predicts  eventxial  education  fairly  well,  as 
Figure  2-13  shows  (£  =  .45).^  Only  44%  of  those  who  rate  themselves 
below  average  (in  most  cases,  "slightly"  below)  obtain  any  post-high 
school  education,  and  only  4%  of  them  finish  college.    In  contrast, 
the  corresponding  figures  for  the  above  average  groups  are  74%  and  26%. 

Other  items  asked  the  respondent  for  these  self-ratings: 
(1)  "How  close  do  you  come  to  doing  the  best  work  you  are  able  to 
do  in  school?";  (2)  "How  hard  do  you  think  you  work  in  school  compared 
to  the  other  students  in  your  class?";  and  (3)  "How  satisfied  are  you 
with  the  way  you're  actually  doing  in  school?". 

These  three  items  relate  to  educational  attainment,  but  not 
very  strongly.    The  first  is  the  weakest  (£  «  .14),  with  those  who 
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Figure  2-13.    Educational  Attainment  by  Self-Concept: School  Ability 


(N  =  20)     (263)        (830)        (448)  (63) 
Low  High 
SLF-CONCEPT: SCHOOL  ABILITY 


Bachelor  degree 

Some  post-high  school  education,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  degree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 


The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 

educational  attainment  and  self-concept  of  school  ability  is  .45. 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E-2-13. 
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come  close  to  doing  their  best  being  generally  higher  In  attainment, 
except  that  those  who  come  "very  close"  attain  a  bit  less  than  those 
who  Come  "quite  close."    A  similar  pattern  Is  evident  In  the  second 
Item  (Figure  2-14,  £  »  .25);  those  who  say  they  work  harder  than  the 
other  students  generally  attain  more  education,  except  that  those  who 
work  "much  harder"  attain  somewhat  less  than  those  who  work  "harder" 
(£  Is  .25;  eta  Is  .28).    Finally,  those  who  are  more  satisfied  with 
the  way  they  are  doing  In  school  attain  more  education  (£  »  .19). 

Self-esteem.    A  final  measure  of  self-concept  Is  self-esteem, 
about  which  we  will  have  considerable  to  say  In  Chapter  5.    Here  we 
note  that  It  correlates  .27  with  eventual  attainment.    The  relationship 
Is  quite  regular.    Almost  half  (46%)  of  those  lowest  In  self-esteem 
finish  their  education  with  a  high  school  diploma  or  less;  almost 
nine  of  ten  (88%)  In  the  highest  self-esteem  category  continue 
their  education  beyond  high  school.    Only  13%  of  the  lowest  group 
attain  bachelor  degrees,  compared  to  43%  of  the  highest  group. 

Multivariate  Analysis.    Combining  the  five  self-concepts 
measures^IiT  a"^^  ~'  "~ 

Table  2-6 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis  Predicting  Educational  Attainment 


from 

Self -concepts 

Predictor 

r 

Beta 

T-Ratio 

Self-concept  of  School  Ability 

.45 

.367 

15.27 

Does  Best  Work  in  School 

.14 

-.003 

0.12 

Works  Harder  than  Average 

.25 

.126 

5.19 

Satisfaction  with  School  Work 

.20 

.062 

2.52 

Self-esteem 

.27 

.107 

4.44 

Variance  Explained  »  23. 72 

{Adjusted 

-  23.4%) 
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Figure  2-14.    Educational  Attainment  by  Works  Harder  Than  Average 


(N  =  30)       (240)       (1096)        (240)  (21) 
Low  High 
WORKS  HARDER  THAN  AVERAGE 


Bachelor  degree 

Some  post-high  school  education,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  degree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 

IHote:    The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 
educational  attainment  and  works  harder  than  average  is  .25. 
The  data  underlyina  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E-2-14. 
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The  self-concept  of  school  ability  obviously  carries  lion's 
share  of  the  prediction;  alone,  It  explains  20.3%.    Still,  the  Item 
which  taps  how  hard  the  respondent  sees  himself  as  working  relative 
to  the  others  Is  not  trivial,  nor  Is  global  self-esteem.  From 
data  In  Table  2-6,  we  would  not  be  surprised  If  only  the  three 
variables  whose  beta  coefficients  exceed  .10  were  to  enter  the  i>    ,  - 
wise  regression.     But  in  fact,  all  five  do  so  (Table  2-7). 

Tabic 

Step-wise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  Predicting  Educational  Attainment 
from  Background,  Ability,  and  Self-concepts 


Predictor  Step 

Entered 

r 

Beta 

T-Ratio 

Socioeconomic  Level 

0 

.47 

.230 

10.09 

Number  of  Siblings 

0 

-.30 

-.085 

4.C/^ 

Ability  Composite 

0 

.53 

.287 

11.16 

Self-concept  of  School  Ability 

1 

.45 

.120 

4.82 

Works  Harder  than  Average 

2 

.25 

-38 

4.08 

Selif-esteem 

3 

.27 

.087 

4.07 

Dees  Best  Work  in  School 

4 

.14 

.057 

2.49 

Satisfaction  with  School  Work 

5 

.20 

.048 

2.17 

Variance  Explained  «  40.1%    (Adjusted  =•  39.8%) 


Now,  obviously;  several  of  these  contributions  are  quite  small. 
Still,  it  is  theoretically  interesting  that  the  beta  coefficient  for 
the  item  about  doing  the  best  work  increases  from  -.003  to  .057. 
This  suggests  that,  after  controlling  for  background  and  ability, 
the  role  of  self-perception  of  how  close  one  comes  to  doing  one's 
best  becomes  strengthened. 

Note  that  by  using  self-concepts  as  additional  predictors,  we 
can  explain  40%  of  the  variance  in  educational  attainment,  an  appreciable 
Increase  over  the  35%  explained  by  background  and  ability  alone. 
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Motives  and  Affective  States 

Let  UB  turn  now  from  variables  which  are  closely  related  to 
^ucatlon  to  a  set  of  variables  which  are  much  less  proximal.  They 
are  a  rather  varied  assortment,  subsumed  under  the  rubric  of  motives 
and  affective  states. 

Need  for  Social  Approval.    Our  measure  of  the  need  (ot  active) 
for  social  approval  Is  adapted  from  the  Crowne-Marlowe  social 
desirability  scale,  which  "attempts  to  locate  individuals  who  describe 
themselves  In  favorable,  socially  desirable  terms  In  ord<     to  achieve 
the  approval  of  others.'*     (Robinson  and  Shaver,  1973,  p.   /27.)  There 
Is  no  particular  a  priori  reason  to  expect  that  this  Variable  should 
relate  to  educational  attainment,  and  in  fact,  its  correlation  is  ^ 
.00.    We  will  not  deal  with  it  further,  except  in  the  moltivariate 
analyses . 

Test  Anxiety.    One  would  expect  test  anxiety  to  relate  to 
educational  attainment.    Our  measure  of  test  anxiety  is  an 
adaptation  from  the  Mandler-Sarason  Test  Anxiety  Questionnaire.  This 
latter  has  been  uscrt  by  Atkinson  (1964)  as  a  measure  of  the  need  (or 
motive)  to  avoid  failure.    High  levels  of  test  anxiety  would 
presumably  Indicate  a  negative  affect  associated  with  schooling,  so  the 
expectation  Is  that  text  anxiety  should  be  negatively  associated  with 
attainment.    That  expectation  Is  borike  out,  the  correlation  being  -.16. 

Need  for  Self-development .     xUis  dimension  of  personality  was 
assessed  via  15  questionnaire  Items,  an  example  of  one  of  which  Is: 
"I  look  for  opportunities  to  better  myself."    Figure  2-15  shows  a 
moderate  relationship  between  this  variable  and  educational  attainment 
( r  «  .28).    Educational  attainment  Is  considerably  higher  for  those 
who   express   a  high  need  for  self-development ;  41%  of  the  highest 
category  earned  bachelor  degrees,  compared  to  only  11%  of  the  lowest. 
A  closely  related  variable  attempted  to  r.-^asure  a  conceptually  distinct 
need  for  self  utilization.    However,  this  measure  correlates  .71  with  the 
need  for  self-development »  and  shows  essentially  the  same  pattern  of 
relationship  as  the  latter,  though  slightly  weaker  (r  =  .21). 
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Figure  2-15.    Educational  Attainment  by  Need  for  Self -Development 


(N  =  192)      (465)         (602)        (264)  (99) 
Low  High 
NEED  FOR  SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


Bachelor  degree 

Some  post-high  school  education,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  degree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 


EKLC 


Note:  The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 
educational  attainment  and  the  continuous  (non-bracketed)  measure  of 
need  for  self-development  is  .28. 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  lable  E-2-15. 
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Happiness  and  Negative  Affective  States  >    T\^o  opposite  poles 
of  affect  are  Indexed  by  two  variables:    happiness,  a  composite  of  six 
ItMi,  and  negative  affective  states,  a  composite  of  six  Indexes, 
based  on  a  total  of  40  Items.    The  six  component  indexes  at  the 
negative  end  of  affect  are  attempts  to  meat^ure  dimensions  of 
irritability,  general  anxxety,  anxiety  and  tension,  depression,  anomle, 
and  resentment.     (See  Bachman,  1970,  for  more  details.) 

Happiness  is  positively  correlated  with  educational  attainment 
(£  «  .13),  while  negative  affective  states  correlates  negatively 
(jr  »  -.17).    Figure  Z-M  shows  the  latter  relationship.    The  two 
groups  with  lower  scores  are  quite  similar  to  each  other;  the  two 
rather  substantial  groups  which  scores  high  on  this  variable  have 
distinctly  less  education.    Only  14%  of  the  group  which  reported 
the  most  negative  affective  states  later  completed  college,  compared 
to  about  30%  of  the  two  groups  lowest  in  negative  affect. 

Soi^tlc  Symptoms.    Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
frequency  with  which  they  suffered    from  eighteen  different  complaints. 
Many  of  the  items  axe  better  termed  psychosomatic,  since  they  ask 
about  such  sywptoms  as  nervousness,  upset  stomach,      ir/ntmares,  and 
difficulty  getting  to  sleep.    These  are  rather  negative  conditions, 
and  ir  fact  the  index  correlates  .56  with  the  index  of  negative 
affective  ;tatv^s.    The  somatic  symptoms  index  shows  a  stronger 
relationship  ^ith  educational  attainment,  r  =  -.25  (Figure  2-17). 
{tore  than  20%  >v  these  rr:>ortlng  the  highest  frequency  of  symptoms 
drop  out  of  hi^h  school,  compa:  cd  to  only  2%  of  those  reporting  the 
lowest. 

Impulse  to,  Aggresgion^    A  linal  negative  dimension  Is  a  scale 
dealing  with  something  we  call  i'Jipulse  to  aggression.    "I  feel  like 
picking  a  fight  w^nh  my  pare^i^s"  is  a  smnple  of  the  four  ingredient 
itc^.^.     rhls  scale  correlates  .54  with  negative  affective  states,  and— 
just  as  does  negative  affective  states— it  correlates  -.17  with 
educational  attainment. 
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Figure     .6.    Educational  Attainment  by  Negative  Affective  States 


UJ 

o 


(508)  (564) 
NEGATIVE  AFFECTIVE  STATE^ 


(361) 
High 


Bachelor  degree 

Some  post-high  school  education,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  degree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 


Note:  The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 
educational  attainment  and  the  continuous  (non-bracketed)  measure  of 
negative  affective  states  is  -.17. 

Jhe  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  t.  Table  E-2-16. 
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Figure  2-17.    Educational  Attainment  by  Somatic  Symptoms 


Bachelor  degree 

Some  po-t-high  school  education,  but 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further 
Hi  ah  school  dropout 


less  than 
education 


a  Bachelor  degree 


Note-  The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 
educational  attainment  and  the  continuous  (non-bracketed)  measure  of 
somatic  symptoms  is  -.25.  .  .    „  r-   x  u-,  r 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E- 
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Multivariate  Analysis «    The  motives  and  affective  states  are 
less  strongly  associated  with  educational  attainment  than  were  the 
previous  sets  of  variables.    All  ei  ^t  combine  to  account  for  only 
16%  of  the  va  lance.    The  strongest  are  need  for  social  approval 
(beta  «  -.178),  need  for  self-development  (beta  ^  .247),  somatic 
symptoms  (beta  »  --.173),  and  Impulse  to  aggression   (beta  «  -.123). 

In  the  step-wise  procedure,  these  same  four  are  added  to  back- 
ground and  ability  (Table  2-8).    Note  that  these  motives  and 
affective  states  do  add  substantially  to  the  prediction  of  educational 
attainment.    Trie  best  of  them,  added  to  the  background  and  ability 
variables,  raise  the  predictive  power  from  34.5%  to  39.6%. 

Table  2-8 

Step-wise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  Predicting  Educational  Attainment 
from  Background,  Ability,  and  Motives  and  Affective  States 


Predictor 

Step 

Entered 

r 

Beta 

T-Ratio 

Socioeconomic  Level 

0 

.47 

.251 

13 .09 

Numbe.  of  Siblings 

0 

.30 

-.094 

4.46 

Ability  Composite 

0 

.53 

.321 

13.43 

Impul   ;  to  Aggression 

1 

.17 

-.150 

6.45 

Need  for  Self -development 

2 

.28 

.138 

6.78 

Sena tic  Symptoms 

3 

.25 

-.079 

3.62 

Ne«jd  for  Social  Ap'^roval 

4 

.00 

-.047 

2.03 

Variance  Explained  =• 

.39.9% 

(Adjusted 

"  39 

.6%) 

Social  Values  and  Attitudes 

We  now  turn  to  a  set 

of  variables  we 

call 

"social 

attitudes."    They  are  a  diverse  set,  but  thi^y  generally  aavc  do 
with  attitudes  held  by  the  respondents  about  uhe  social  syster.  and  its 
institutions. 
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Social  Values.    The  first  of  the  social  values  Is  somet!  ing 
we  call  "social  values  cluster."    This  is  a  composite  of  six  indexes 
baaed  on  a  total  of  33  items.    The  itemo  are  designed  to  tap  values 
that  are  highly  approved  in  the  United  States.    The  tix  indexes 
measure  the  value  of  the  attribvjtes  of   honesty,  kindness, 
reciprocity,  self-control,  social  responsibility,  and  social  skills. 
A  high  score  on  the  social  vslues  cluster  would  indicate  that  the 
respondent  endorses  these  attributes  as  desirable,  "good  things  for 
people  to  do." 

There  is  a  moderate  relationship  between  this  variable  and  educational 
attainment  (Figure  2-18,  r  -  .23).    Under  lOX  of  the  lowest  group 
attain  a  bachelor  degree;  over  30%  of  the  highest  group  do. 

Internal  Control.     Internal  control  refers  to  a  generalized 
belief  in  internal  control  of  reinforcements,  that  a  person's  own 
actions  determine  his  lot  in  life.    A  low  score  on  the  dimension  of 
internal  control  indicates  a  belief  in  external  control—that  one's 
fate  is  contingent  on  factors  beyond  one's  control,  such  as  luck  or 
change.    Another  term  that  has  been  used  is  "personal  efficacy." 

The  sense  of  internal  control  is  positively  correlated  with 
educational  attainment  (r  -  .25).    The  display  Un  Figu-e  2  19 
indicates  some  curvilinear ity;  the  very  lowest  category  breaks  the 
monotonic  pattern.    It  is,  however,  comprised  of  only  135  cases ,  so 
the  departure  is  not  severe.    That  the  curvilinearity  is  slight  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  eta  value  is  also  .25. 

Trust.    Two  measure  of  trust  were  obtained,  the  first  refers 
to  people  in  general,  and  the  second  to  government.    These  show  rather 
little  relationship  with  educational  attainment  (r's  =  .06  and  .13, 
respectively).    It  should  be  recalled  that  in  this  chapter  we  are 
using  1966  measares  to  predict  later  attainment.    One  should  not 
infer  from  the  correlation  of  .13  between  educational  attainment 
and  trust  in  government  that  the  more  educated  members  of  our  society 
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Figure  2-18.    Educational  Attainment  by  Social  Values  Cluster 


SOCIAL  VALUES  CLUSTER 


Bachelor  degree 

Some  post-high  school  education,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  degree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 


The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 
educational  attainment  and  the  continuous  (non-bracketed)  measure  of 
social  values  cluster  is  .23. 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E-2-18. 
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Figure  2-19.    Educational  Attainment  by  Internal  Control 
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90  h 
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(N  =  135)  (504) 
Low 

TNTERNAL  CONTROL 


Bachelor  degree 

Some  post-high  school  education,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  deqree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 


The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  -^ight-category  measure  of 

educational  attainment  and  the  continuous  u'on-bracketed)  measure  of 
internal  control  is  25. 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E-; 
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tend  to  be  more  trusting  of  our  political  Institutions.    As  we  shall 
see  In  Chapter  6|  this  Is  not  true  lor  this  cohort.    Rather,  the 
correlation  Implies  that  among  high  school  sophomores »  the  more  trusting 
will  attain  more  education. 

Multivariate  Analysis.    The  social  values^  and  attitudes 
comprise  the  weakest  predictor  set  thus  far.    The  five  combine  to 
explain  only  9.2%  of  the  variance  In  educational  attainment.  When 
added  to  background  and  ability,  all  but  trust  In  people  enter  the 
equation.    However,  none  has  a  beta  greater  than  .08,  and  the  total 
additional  variance  explained  over  background  and  ability  la  only 
1.7%, 

Occupational  Attitudes  and  Aspirations 

While  early  educational  attitudes  and  aspirations  ought  to  be 
closely  linked  to  educational  outcomes,  the  same  Is  true  for 
occupational  attitudes  and  aspirations.    In  fact.  It  Is  not  unlikely 
that  In  many  cases  the  occupational  aspiration  Is  prior  to  the 
educational.    The  decision  to  become  a  doctor  necessitates  the  decision 
to  go  to  college.    And  a  decision  to  become  a  rock  musician  probably 
lessens  the  aspiration  for  college. 

Ambitious  Job  Attitudes.    This  scale,  which  Is  discussed 
extensively  In  Chapter  8,  tries  to  measure  how  ambitious  the  respondent 
Is  occupatlone'*'*^      It  weights  positively  Items  dealing  with  learning 
new  things  anu      ^*     g  ahead,  and  weights  negatively  Items  dealing 
with  working  too  hard,  or  being  bossed.    The  moderately  strong 
association  with  educational  attainment  Is  displayed  In  Figure 
2-20.    There  la  the  expected  positive  relationship  (r  «  .27)  overall, 
with  a  departure  from  monotonlclty  at  the  highest  level.    The  degree 
of  departure  from  linearity  Is  not  large;  eta  Is  .29.    The  lowest 
group  has  less  than  10%  completing  college,  compared  to  35%  for  the 
next- to-highest.    The  highest  falls  back  to  20%.    We  may  speculate 
that  those  Indicating  very  ambitious  job  attitudes  may  be  over- 
aspiring  relative  to  their  abilities.    But  more  likely  ''.s  the 
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Figure  2-20.    Educational  Attainment  by  Ambitious  Job  Attitudes 


a: 


(N  =  116)    (211)      (380)   •    (426)      (339)  (135) 

Low  "^'9^^ 
AMBITIOUS  JOB  ATTITUDES 


Note: 


Bachelor  deqree  „    u  -■  j 

Some  post-high  school  education,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  deqree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 

The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 
educational  attainment  and  the  continuous  (non-brackeled)  measure  of 

ambitious  job  attitudes  is  .27.  ...      j-    r   T=.KTa  c  9  9n 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E.  Table  E-2-20. 
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hypothesis  suggested  by  Bachman  et  al«  (1971,  p.  87):    it  may  be 
"that  the  more  sophlsllcated  college-bound  respondents  tended  to  avoid 
the  extreme  positions  on  our  response  scales  and/or  tended  to  provide 
a  nore  complex  mixture  of  Answers*" 

Occupational  aspirations.    Each  respondent  was  asked  what  sort 
of  work  he  might  do  for  a  living.    The  responses  were  coded  Into  the 
Duncan  socioeconomic  status  scale  (Duncan,  1961)*    This  scale 
shows  the  expected  strong  relationship  with  educational  attainment 
(r  ■  .47),  as  displayed  in  Figure  2-21.    From  the  top  category,  89% 
obtained  some  post*hlgh  school  education;  only  36Z  of  the  bottom 
category  did  so.    More  than  one  in  thve    (35%)  of  the  top  category 
completed  college,  compared  to  one  in  'five  (4%)  of  the 

bottom  category.    There  is  obviously  deal  of  realism  in  the 

aspired  occupations  of  tenth-grade  ooye^ 

Multivariate  Analysis*    For  the  regression  analysis,  instead 
of  the  single  measure  of  ambitloud  jrl  attitudes  we  use  its  two 
subindexes.    The  first  consists  oT  tiie  positively  weighted  items  ("job 
that  pays  off");  the  second  consists  of  the  negatively  weighted  item 
("job  that  doesn't  bug  me").    These  two  plus  the  status  of  aspired 
occupation  are  moderately  strong  predictors  of  educational  attainment 
(25%  of  variance  accounted  for).    All  three  contributed  in  the 
step-wise  procedure,  for  a  total  explained  variance  of  39%  (Table  2-9) . 


Table  2-9 

Step-wise  Multiple  Linear  Regression  Predicting  Educational  Attainment 
from  Background,  Ability,  and  Occupational  Attitudes  and  Aspirations 


Predictor  Step 

Entered 

r 

Beta 

T-Ratio 

Socioeconomic  Level 

0 

.47 

.211 

9.15 

Number  of  Siblings 

0 

-.30 

-.076 

3.57 

Ability  Composite 

0 

.53 

.274 

11.08 

Status  of  Aspired  Occupation 

1 

.47 

.233 

10.41 

Job  that  Doesn't  Bug  Me 

2 

-.20 

-.060 

2.89 

Job  that  Pays  Off 

3 

.13 

.052 

2.55 

Variance  Explained  -  39.41 

(Adjusted 

-  39. 2X) 
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Figure  2-21.    Educational  Attainment  by  Status  of  Aspired  Occupation 


(165) 


(413) 


(N  =  174)  (112) 
Low 

STATUS  OF  ASPIRED  OCCUPATION 


(367) 
High 


Bachelor  degree 

Some  post-high  school  education,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  degree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 

Note:  The  product -moment  correlat.  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 
educational  attainment  and  th^:  continuous  (non-bracketed)  measure  of 
status  of  aspired  occupation  is  .47. 

The  data  underlying  this  figure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Table  E-2-21 . 
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Status  of  aspired  occupation  is  clearly  an  important  factor  in 
education.    Even  when  socioeconomic  background  and  intellectual 
ability  are  controlled,  it  has  a  major  impact  (beta  =  .223). 

Delinquent  Behavior 

The  final  set  of  variables  which  we  will  look  at  were  derived 
from  items  included  in  a  "Confidential  Information  Questionnaire." 
The  items  referred  to  various  deviant  behaviors,  most  of  them 
illegal.    We  will  present   three   separate  indexes  constructed  from 
the  26  items.    There  is  some  small  overlap  of  items  between  the 
first  and  each  of  the  other  two  indexes. 

Delinquent  Behavior  in  School.    This  index  is  comprised  of  items 
dealing  with  disruptive  or  delinquent  behaviors  in  school,  ranging 
from  skipping  a  day  and  sjnoking  against  the  rules  to  hitting  a 
teacher  or  damaging  school  property.     It  is  rather  strongly,  and 
negatively,  related  to  eventual  attainment.   (£  «  -.32).  (The 
product-moment  tends  to  understate  the  degree  of  association  because 
of  the  highly  skewed  distribution.    The  unstandardized  regression 
coefficient  is  equal  to  -1.14,  which  means  that  for  every  unit 
increase  on  the  delinquency  scale,  there  is  a  decrease  of  1.14  units 
on  the  eight-category  version  of  educational  attainment.)    It  can  be 
seen  in  Figure  2-22  that  the  proportion  of  those  in  the  most 
delinquent  group  who  stopped  their  education  at  a  high  school  diploma 
is  four  tuples  that  of  th6  least  delinquent  group  (64%  versus.  16%). 

Interpersonal  Aggression.    This  index  is  comprised  of  nine 
items  which  involve  some  physical  aggression — or  threat  thereof — 
against  other  persons.    The  measure  correlates  a  bit  less  strongly 
than. the  school-based  measure  (£  =  -.25),  but  otherwise  the  relationship 
is  quite  similar. 

Theft  and  Vandalism.     Instead  of  aggressive  behavior  against 
persons,  the  theft  and  vandalism  index  is  comprised  of  what  might  be 
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Figure  2-22.    Educational  Attainment  by  Delinquent  Behavior  in  School 


(N  =  440)  (259)  (199)  (277)  (195)    (90)    (74)  (47) 
^    Low  High 
DELINQUENT  BEHAVIOR  IN  SCHOOL 


Bachelor  degree 

Soma  post-high  school  education,  but  less  than  a  Bachelor  degree 
High  school  graduate  with  no  further  education 
High  school  dropout 


The  product-moment  correlation  between  the  eight-category  measure  of 
educational  attainment  and  the  continuous  (non-bracketed)  measure  of 
delinquent  behavior  in  school  is  -.32. 

The  data  underlying  this  f   ure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  Tablt  E-2-22. 
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called  crimes  against  property.    These  range  from  petty  theft  to 
arson.    Again  the  relationship  is  negative  (jr  »  -.12),  but  is 
considerably  less  strong  than  the  interpersonal  aggression  index. 

Multivariate  Analysis.    Delinquent  behavior  in  tenth-grade  does 
not  explain  much  of  the  variance  in  eventual  educational  attainment. 
Using  all  three  indexes,  the  total  is  12%.    Only  one  is  of  importance 
in  the  step-vise  procedure,  as  Table  2-10  shows. 

Table  2-10 

Step-vise  Multiple  Linear  Regression  Predicting  Educational  Attainment 
from  Background,  Ability,  and  Delinquent  Behaviors 


Predictors 

Step  Entered 

r 

Beta 

T-Ratlo 

Socioeconomic  Level 

0 

.47 

.236 

10.35 

Number  of  Siblings 

0 

-.30 

-.086 

4.06 

Ability  Composite 

0 

.53 

.351 

15.30 

Delinquent  Behavior  In  School 

1 

-.32 

-.219 

11.00 

Variance  Explained  =  39.2%    (Adjusted  «  39.0%) 


Note  that  much  of  the  Importance  of  delinquent  behavior  in 
school  is  quite  independent  of  background  and  ability.  Within 
levels  of  background  and  ability,  the  more  delinquent  are  likely  to 
attain  less  education. 

Multivariate  Analysis  Across  Predictor  Sets 

We  have  touched  on  a  great  many  predictors  of  attainment  in 
this  chapter.    We  have  found  that  a  goodly  number  (24,  to  be  precise) 
of  these  predictors  maintain  some  degree  of  effect  after  controls 
for  background  and  ability  were  applied.    But  we  have  not  yet  looked 
across  groups  at  the  total  set.    We  put  all  twenty-four  into  a 
step-wise  procedure,  again  forcing  SEL,  number  of  siblings,  and 
ability  into  the  equation  first. 
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Table  2-11 

Step-wise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  Predicting  Educational  Attainment 

from  Final  Set  of  Va.rlables 


Predictor 

Steo  Entered 

r 

Beta 

T-Ratlo 

Socioeconomic  Level 

0 

.47 

.178 

8.43 

Number  of  Siblings 

0 

-.30 

-.066 

3.47 

Ability  Composite 

0 

.53 

.147 

6.32 

Average  Grades:    9th  year 

1 

.53 

.231 

10.76 

College  Plans 

2 

.45 

.141 

6.91 

Negative  School  Attitudes 

3 

-.39 

-.106 

5.27 

Delinquent  Behavior  in  School  4 

-.32 

-.092 

4.70 

Curriculum 

5 

.45 

.105 

4.99 

Grade  Failure 

6 

.35 

.073 

3.78 

Variance  Explained  «  50.8%    (Adjusted  «  50.6%) 


Table  2-11  shows  the  results  through  six  steps.    The  first  six 
variables  to  enter  are  all  education  related.    Together  with  background 
and  ability  they  explain  more  than  half  the  variance  in  eventual 
educational  attaivinent  (50.6%).    At  this  point  in  the  step-wise 
procedure,  no  other  variable  could  add  more  than  .2%;  the  beta  for 
the  next  variable  to  enter  (need  for  self -development)  is  .048, 
with  a  t-ratio  leas  than  3.00.    We  conclude  from  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  variance  can  be  accounted  for  that  the  determinants 
of  educational  attainment  are  well-known  by  tenth-grade.    And  those 
determinants  are  the  indicators  of  successful  experiences  in,  and  a 
positive  attitude  toward,  schooling.    Background  and  ability  continue 
to  have  moderate  direct  effects,  but  their  Impact  is  primarily  through 
the  schooling  variables.    This  is  not  a  particularly  profound 
finding,  but  it  certainly  underscores  the  importance  of  educational 
behaviors  and  experiences  during  the  pre-high  school  years. 
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Footnotes 

^See  Bachman  (1970,  Appendix  B)  for  a  detailed  description 
of  the  development  of  the  summary  measure  of  socioeconomic  level. 

2 

In  the  sections  on  multivariate  analysis »  we  will  use  multiple 
linear  regression  both  to  assess  the  total  impact  of  a  number  of 
variables  on  educational  attainment*  and  also  to  assess  the  effect 
of  each  variable  controlling  for  a  number  of  other  variables. 

3 

The  total  relationship,  linear  and  nonlinear,  is  .23  (eta); 
the  linear  relationship  is  .20  (v) .    The  difference  is  not  totally 
trivial,  nor  is  it  uninteresting;  but  in  the  interest  of  parsimony, 
it  will  be  ignored. 

4 

The  introduction  of  controls  is  via  a  Multiple  Classification 
Analysis.    The  family  religious  preference  eta  of  .283  is 
reduced  to  a  beta  of  .091  controlling  SEL,  number  of  siblings, 
ability,  grades,  college  plans,  curriculum,  negative  school  attitudes 
and  rebellious  behavior  in  school. 

\his  illustrates  a  point:    it  doesn't  matter  that  the  scale 
is  not  very  accurate  absolutely,  so  long  as  it  rank  orders  the 
groups  accurately. 
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CHAPTER  3 
OCCUPATIONAL  ATTAINMENTS 


In  this  chapter  we  focus  on  the  occupational  attainments  of  the 
young  men  from  the  high  school  class  of  1969,  at  a  point  five  years 
beyond  graduation,  In  the  spring  of  1974.    There  are  three  major 
criteria.    One  Is  the  type,  or  status,  of  job.    The  type  Is  based 
on  a  Census  Bureau  classification  system.    Generally,  however,  we 
will  rely  on  a  closely  related  concept,  the  status  ranking  assigned 
to  an  occupation.    The  particular  scale  used  Is  the  Duncan  (1961) 
socioeconomic  status  scale.    The  second  occupational  outcome  Is 
simply  employment — Is  the  respondent  employed?    The  third  outcome 
measure  Is  hourly  wage  rate. 

We  are  Interested  In  occupational  attainments  for  several  reasons. 
One  purpose  Is  to  provide  purely  descriptive  data.    A  more  Important 
reason  Is  to  examine  the  relationship  of  educational  attainment  to 
occupational  attainment.    Of  particular  Interest  Is  the  comparison 
between  high  sc^  ool  dropouts  and  high  school  graduates  who  nave  no 
post-high  school  education.    We  will  also  look  at  a  number  of  other 
variables  which  could  Influence  an  Individual's  occupational  outcomes. 
Some  of  these  variables  are  contemporaneous  with  the  occupational 
behaviors.    They  describe  what  might  be  called  environmental  conditions. 
These  Include:     the  urbanlclty  of  the  respondent's  area;  the  geograph- 
ical region  of  the  country;  prevailing  employment  rates  In  the  county 
In  which  the  respondent  lives;  the  prevailing  wage  rates  for  unskilled 
workers;  and  the  prevailing  market  for  unskilled  male  workers.  Two 
other  variables  to  be  examined  are  not  so  much  environmental  conditions 
as  experiences;  these  are  military  service  and  marital/parental  status. 
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There  are,  of  course,  a  variety  of  other  factors  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  which  could  influence  the  type  of  job  an  individual 
obtains.    Family  background  and  ability  in  particular  might  very 
%W&11  influence  occupational  behavior.    From  the  previous  chapter,  we 
know  that  they  influence  the  amount  of  education  attained.  Any 
observed  association  between  educational  and  occupational  outcomes 
could  actually  be  due  to  these  earlier,  and  causally  prior,  variables. 
It  therefore  may  be  useful  to  control  for  tt  least  three  variables — 
socioeconomic  level,  number  of  siblings,  and  intellectual  ability — in 
looking  at  the  effect  of  education  on  occupational  outcomes.    The  same 
three,  plus  educational  attainment,  will  also  be  controlled  in  examin- 
ing the  effects  of  environment  and  experiences.    Educational  attain- 
ment is  not  so  obviously  causally  prior  to  the  experiences;  still  it 
is  in  many  ways  a  very  fundamental  variable,  and  we  would  not  want  to 
ascribe  to,  say,  military  service,  any  effects  which  are  equally  or 
more  properly  ascribed  to  education. 

For  the  analyses  in  this  chapter,  a  number  of  respondents  will 
be  excluded.    We  are  Interested  in  looking  at  early  occupational  attain- 
ments, but  five  years  after  high  school  graduation  is  too  early  for 
many.    Some  respondents  have  not  yet  completed  their  education;  others 
have  only  very  recently  completed  theirs.    Many  respondents  are  still 
taking  academic  courses;  i:heir  occupations  may  be  very  temporary.  Some 
respondents  are  in  the  armed  'orces;  while  for  some  purposes  the 
military  should  be  viewed  as  an  occupation,  the?3e  respondents  will  not 
be  included  in  the  current  analyses.    The  reduced  set  of  respondents 
fc^   analyses  in  this  chapter  numbers  a  maximum  of  1,052.  Missing 
data,  particularly  in  multivariate  analyses,  will  usually  result  in 
a  smaller  number  for  any  given  analysis. 

Occupational  Attainments 

Table  3-1  shows  the  type  of  job  that  these  respondents  hold 
as  of  spring,  1974.    For  the  unemployed  respondents,  the  type  refers 
to  their  most  recent  job.    It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  distribution 
reflects  only  those  respondents  who  are  in  the  labor  force.    It  would 
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not  be  accurate  to  generalize  that,  for  example,  28.3%  of  23-year 
old  men  are  operatives  or  service  workers.    Many  23-year  old  men 
are  still  engaged  in  educational  pursuits,  the  great  majority  of 
vhom  will  eventually  be  professional  or  technical  workers;  these 
have  been  left  out  of  the  table.    As  the  table  demonstrates,  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  occupations  represented  in  our  sample.  Only 
2.2%  are  farm  managers  or  farm  workers,  but  each  of  the  other 
categories  has  a  substantial  number  of  cases. 


TABLE  3-1 


Census  Category  and 

Duncan  : 

Status 

Census  Category 

N 

Duncan  Status 

(1) 

Professional  &  Technical 

155 

14.7 

67.2 

(2) 

Manager  &  Proprietor 

100 

9.5 

61.4 

(3) 

Clerical  &  Sales 

115 

10.9 

45.5 

(4) 

Craftsmen 

207 

19.7 

31.4 

(5) 

Operatives  and  Service  Workers 

298 

28.3 

20.0 

(6) 

Non-Farm  Laborers 

86 

8.2 

8.6 

(7) 

Farmers 

• 

23 

2.2 

13.0 

(8) 

Inap.,  NA 

68 

6.5 

TOTAL 

1052 

100.0 

Mean  =  35, 

Standard 

Deviation    =  22. 
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Also  shown  In  Table  3-1  Is  the  average  status  on  the  Duncan 
scale  for  each  occupation  group.    There  are  great  differences  among 
the  groups,  with  a  range  fro©  8.6  to  67,2,    The  eta  value  of  .88  is 
very  high,  indicating  that  the  two  methods  of  job  classification  are 
essentially  interchangeable  for  most  purposes.    Because  the  Duncan 
measure  is  more  amenable  to  a  variety  of  analytic  procedures,  and 
particularly  because  it  is  more  suitable  for  correlational  analyses, 
we  will  generally  use  it  rather  than  the  Census  Bureau  version.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  Census  Bureau  version,  however,  let  us  look  at  two 
other  job  related  attainments  in  connection  with  it. 

As  Table  3-2  shows,  job  type — and  therefore  status — does  not  re- 
late to  the  employemnt  rates,  nor  to  the  wage  rates,  of  our  sample  of 
men  in  their  early  twenties.     It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  the  strong 
differences  in  job  types  (and  statuses)  are  not  reflected  in  hourly 
wage  differences.    There  is  an  eta  of  .10  but  the  relationship  is  far 
from  ordinal.    Highest  wages  are  earned  by  the  managers  and  proprietors 
($4.23),  next  are  craftsmen  and  professional  and  technical  workers  ($A.20), 
and  lowest  in  wages  are  laborers  ($3.89).    It  should  be  noted  that  the 
lack  of  hourly  wage  differences  does  not  necessarily  imply  no  income 
differences.    Lower  status  jobs  could  be  subject  to  more  seasonal  vari- 
ation in  available  overtime,  and  in  benefits.     However,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  dataset  to  show  any  income  advantage  to  higher  status 
jobs  for  23-year  old  men.    Included  in  the  questionnaire  was  a  question 
which  asked:     "How  much  did  you  earn  from  working  in  the  entire  year 
of  1973?"    There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  job  type  and 
response  to  this  question.    Furthermore,  Kohen  (1973)  and  Sewell  and 
Hauser  (1975)  have  shown  that  variance  in  income  is  not  explained  by 
early  occupational  status.    Presumably,  income  differentials  will  be 
more  evident  at  later  stages  in  the  occupational  career  cycle.  (But 
as  Kohn  (1969),  Jencks  (1972),. and  Spaeth  (1976)  have  all  pointed  out, 
even  in  age-extended  samples  the  great  majority  of  variance  in  income 
lies  within,  rather  than  between,  job  types.) 
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TABLE  3-2 


Census  Category  and  Unemployment  and  Wage 

Rates 

Census  Category^ 

Percent 
Unemployed 

/VI  \ 

(N) 

nOUfc  Xjr 

Wage  Rate 

(N) 

(1)    Professional  & 
Technical 

3.9 

155 

1  S1 

(2)    Manager  &  Proprietor 

5.0 

100 

4.23 

94 

(3)    Clerical  &  Sales 

4.3 

115 

3.96 

110 

(4)  Craftsmen 

8.7 

207 

4.20 

201 

(5)    Operatives  &  Service 
Workers 

11.1 

298 

3.96 

290 

(6)    Non-Farm  Laborers 

11.6 

86 

3.89 

86 

'^Current  or  most  recent  job.     Farmers,  Inap  and  NA's  are  excluded. 

Occupational  Attainments  Linked  to  Family  Background  and  Ability 

In  determining  the  effects  of  educational  attainment,  environments, 
and  experiences  on  occupational  outcomes,  we  wish  to  control  family 
background  and  intellectual  ability.    The  technique  for  controlling 
will  be  Multiple  Classification  Analysis  (MCA,  Andrews  et  al.,  1973). 
For  this  chapter,  MCA  will  serve  our  purposes  better  than  the  linear 
regression  used  in  the  preceding  chapter.    One  reason  is  that  several 
of  the  predictors  are  not  linear  in  their  effects.    A  second  is  that 
the  county  level  variables  have  a  high  proportion  of  missing  data,  a 
condition  which  is  not  problematic  with  MCA.    And  a  third  is  that 
MCA  provides  output  which  can  be  conveniently  used. 

A  key  feature  cf  the  MCA  technique  is  its  ability  to  show  the 
effects  of  any  predictor,  both  before  and  after  taking  into  account 
the  effects  of  all  other  predictors.    The  program  provides  an  "adjusted 
mean"  for  each  category  of  each  predictor.    This  adjusted  mean  indicates 
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vhm  the  mean  would  have  been  If  the  members  of  the  category  had 
been  exactly  like  the  total  population  In  the  analysis  with  respect 
to  its  distribution  over  all  the  other  predictor  classifications. 
In  other  words,  the  adjusted  means  are  the  results  of  controlling 
for  other  predictors. 

Two  important  measures  of  association  are  available  for  each 
predictor.    Eta  is  a  measure  of  the  ability  of  the  predictor  to 
explain  variation  in  the  dependent  variable.    Beta  is  analogous  to 
eta,  but  is  based  on  the  adjusted  means,  rather  than  on  the  unadjusted 
(raw)  means.    Beti  provides  a  measure  of  the  ability  of  the  predictor 
to  explain  variation  in  the  dependent  variable  after  adjusting  for 
the  effect  of  all  the  other  predictors. 

The  multivariate  relationships  among  socioeconomic  level  (SEL) , 
number  of  siblings,  intellectual  ability,  nnd  the  three  occupational 
attainments  are  shown  in  Table  3-3.    Only  in  the  case  of  Duncan  status 
are  the  predictors  able  to  explain  a  substantively  significant  amount 
of  variation  in  attainment  (14.5%).    Ability  is  clearly  the  major 
deterininant,  as  indicated  by  the  beta  of  .310.    Employment  and  hourly 
wages  are  much  less  explainable,  2.3%  and  1.4%,  respectively.  As 
indicated  earlier,  other  investigators  have  also  found  these  dimen- 
sions difficult  to  explain.     (See  especially  Kohen,  1973.)    An  implica- 
tion of  Table  3-3  is  that  controlling  family  background  and  ability  will 
not  result  in  very  much  actual  "adjusting"  of  effects  on  employment 
and  wage  rates. 

Occupational  Attainments  Mnked  to  Educational  Attainment 

Table  3-4  showt  the  relationship  between  educational  attainment 
and  Job  type.    Note  that  the  great  majority  of  high  school  dropouts 
(over  73%)  are  in  the  categories  of  craftsmen,  operatives  and  service 
workers,  and  non-farm  laborers.    Only  17%  of  those  with  a  bachelor 
degree  are  in  those  categories.    Instead  the  majority  of  the  college 
graduates  are  in  professional  or  technical  Jobs.    Clearly,  a  college 
degree  is  associated  with  much  higher  status  Jobs.    But  can  the  same 
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be  said  for  a  high  achool  diploma?    That  la,  ara  high  achool  grad-* 
uataa  In  higher  atatua  Joba  than  dropouta?    Flfty-tvo  percent  of  the 
dro|>outa  are  In  the  relatively  low  atatua  occupatlona  of  operativea 
and  aervice  vorkera,  and  non-farm  laborera«    For  the  high  achool 
graduatea  with  no  poat-hlgh  nchool  education,  only  allghtly  fewer 
are  in  theae  categorlea  (47Z). 

TABLE  3-3 

MCA:    Occipatlonal  Attainments  and  Background  and  Ability 


Predictor 

Socioeconomic  level 
Number  of  siblings 
Ability  composite 


Duncan 
Status 

eta  beta 


.251  .130 
.215  .123 
.361  .310 


Unemployment 
Rate 


Multiple  correlation 

coefficient  «  .162 

(Adjusted)  -  .145 


eta 
.140 
.107 
.108 


beta 
.149 
.096 
.114 

.041 
.023 


Hourly  Wage 
Rate 

eta  beta 

.121  .133 

.108  .118 

•069  .071 

.033 
.014 


Another  way  to  look  at  the  relationship  between  education  and 
status  is  to  use  the  Duncan  scale.    The  solid  line  in  Figure  3-1 
indicates  the  mean  scores  for  the  four  education  groups.    The  eta 
of  .510  substantiates  the  strong  association  between  education  and 
job  status.    But  there  are  not  large  differences  between  high 
school  dropouts  and  graduates. 

The  average  Duncan  score  status  for  the  dropouts  is  23. 3 , 
compared  to  27.4  for  the  graduates.    Since  the  standard  deviation 
in  each  group  is  about  17,  the  difference  in  means  would  be  statistically 
significant  only  under  the  most  lenient  of  assumptions  (one*-tailed 
test,  simple  random  sampling,  significance  level  of  .05,  Ji  ^  1.86). 
This  small  difference  is  further  reduced  when  the  controls  for  background 
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TABLE  3-4 

Cehsus  Categories  and  Educational  Attainment 


Census  Category 

(1)  Professiondl 
&  Technical 

(2)  Manager  & 
Proprietor 

(3)  Clerical  & 
Sales 

(4)  Craftsmen 

(5)  Operatives  & 
Service 
Workers 

(6)  Non-Farm 
Laborers 

(7)  Farmers 

(8)  Inap.,  NA 


1 

Total 
N  % 

Dropout 
N  % 

Educational  Attainmeni: 

Graduate    Some  College 
N       %           N  % 

Bachelor 
N  % 

155 

14.7 

0 

0 

14 

4.0 

46 

11.3  ' 

95 

51.1 

100 

9.5 

11 

10.5 

20 

5.6 

45 

11.1 

24 

12.9 

115 

10.9 

3 

2.9 

35 

9.9 

52 

12.8 

25 

13.4 

207 
298 

19.7 
28.3 

22 
39 

21.0 
37.1 

87 
129 

24.6 
36.4 

93 
111 

22.9 
27.3 

5 
19 

2.7 
10.2 

86 

8.2 

16 

15.2 

37 

10.5 

26 

6.4 

7 

3.8 

23 
68 

2.2 
6.5 

1 

13 

1.0 
12.4 

9 
23 

2.5 
6.5 

9 
25 

2.2 
6.1 

4 

 7 

2.2 
3.8 

1052 

100.0 

105 

100.1 

354 

100.0 

407 

100.1 

186 

100.1 

109 
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and  ability  are  introduced ,  as  indicated  by  the  dashed  line  in  Figure 
3-1.    The  difference  between  dropouts  (26.5)  and  graduates  (29.3)  is 
only  2.8  points  on  the  scale,  well  under  20%  of  a  standard  deviation^ 

The  very  substantial  beta  of  .434  in  Figure  3-1  Indicates  that 
while  a  small  part  of  the  association  between  education  and  status  is 
shared  with  background  and  ability,  it  is  education  which  accounts 
for  nearly  all  of  the  differences  in  status  between  college  graduates, 
college  dropouts,  and  those  who  never  enter  college. 

Table  3-5  displays  unemployment  and  wage  rates  for  different 
levels  of  educational  attainment.    The  data  on  rates,  show  clearly 
that  high  school  dropouts  run  a  greater  risk  of  unemployment.  The 
dropouts  are  nearly  twice  as  likely  to  be  unemployed  as  graduates 
(  15.7%  vs.  8.3%).    It  should  not  be  immediately  inferred  that  drop- 
ping out  is  what  causes  the  increased  unemployment.    There  are  other 
possibilities,  the  most  obvious  of  which  is  that  those  factors  which 
contribute  to  or  cause  dropping  out  also  cause  greater  unemployment. 
But,  as  the  adjusted  means  show,  there  is  no  attentiation  of  the  drop- 
outs' disadvantage  when  we  control  background  and  ability. 

TABLE  3-5 

Unemployment  and  Wage  Rates  by  Educational  Attainment 


Percent 


Educational  Attainment 

Unemployed 

Wage  Rate 

unadj 

adj 

unadj 

adj^ 

Dropout 

15.7 

15.4 

4.12 

4.24 

Graduates 

8.3 

7.9 

3.93 

3.92 

Some  Collej,'*. 

7.0 

6.7 

4.05 

4.03 

Bachelors 

7.2 

8.5 

3.99 

3.99 

eta  =  .091  eta  =  .042 

beta  =  .089  beta 


.056 


ERIC 


^Adjusted  for  socioeconomic  level,  number  of  siblings,  and 
ability. 
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Figure  3-1.  Duncan  Status  of  Job  by  Educational  Attainment 
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Since  there  exists  some  association  between  education  and  employ- 
meiiC,  we  might  expect  that  there  would  also  be  some  differences  In 
hourly  wages.    But  as  the  table  shows,  such  Is  not  the  case.    In  fact^ 
high  school  dropouts  have  the  highest  hourly  wage  rates.    This  Is 
somewhat   surprising;    in  spite  of  dropouts'  relative  disadvantage  in 
status  and  rate  of  employment,  those  who  do  hold  jobs  do  not  seem 
to  be  suffering  from  lower  wages.    The  difference  between  the  drop- 
outs and  graduates  with  no  additional  education  is  not  statistically 
significant,  but  the  lack  of  such  a  difference  is  substantively 
significant.    As  noted  earlier,  the  lack  of  hourly  wage  differences 
does  not  necessarily  imply  no  differences  in  income.    A  higher  inci- 
dence of  unemployment  could  result  in  less  yearly  income  for  dropouts 
than  graduates.    And  in  fact,  that  is  exactly  what  we  find.     In  res- 
ponse to  the  question  which  asked  for  yearly  income,  dropouts  reported 
incomes  which  averaged  around  $6,720,  while  graduates  averaged  $7,100. 
This  difference  also  falls  short  of  statistical  significance.     (Nor  are 
the  other  respondents  with  no  college  degree  significantly  different 
from  dropouts  or  graduates  in  1973  income;  most  of  the  respondents 
with  college  degrees  were  not  in  the  labor  force  for  the  entire  year, 
so  their  data  were  not  examined.)   

To  summarize,  the  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

(1)  There  are  substantial  differences  in  the  types  and 
statuses  of  jobs  attained  by  young  men. 

(2)  These  differences  are  not  carried  over  into  hourly  wages;  there 
is  little  difference  in  wages  between  job  types. 

(3)  Employment  rates  are  also  essentially  unrelated  to  job  type 
or  status. 

(4)  Educational  attainment  is  closely  tied  to  type  and  status, 
with  more  education  resulting  in  higher  status  jobs. 

(5)  In  comparing  dropouts  with  graduates,  we  saw  little  difference 
in  status  or  wages,  particularly  when  background  and  ability  are 
controlled.    But  there  is  a  decided  advantage  for  drop- 
outs in  that  they  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  unemployed  as 

the  graduates. 

o 
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Occupational  Attainments  Linked  to  Environments  and  Experiences 

We  will  now  look  at  the  relationship  between  occupational  attain- 
«ehtd  and  a  number  of  other  variables  which  could  have  some  effect  on 
occupational  behaviors. 

Military  Service,    We  group  our  sample  into  three  categories 
depending  on  their  military  service:     (1)  those  who  did  not  serve 
in  the  armed  forces,  N  =  745;  (2)  those  who  served  on  active  duty,  but 
not  in  Vlettiam,  N  =  132;  and  (3)  those  who  served  in  Vietnam,  N  =  83. 
A  number  of  respondents  served  in  the  National  Guard  or  in  Reserves; 
these  have  been  excluded  from  analyses  because  of  their  ambiguous 
status  vis-a-vis  military  service.    The  reader  should  remember  that 
in  this  chapter  dealing  with  occupational  attainments,  we  are  exclud- 
ing current  members  of  the  armed  forces.    Thus,  it  is  more  accurate 
to  say  we  are  dealing  with  military  service  history  or  veteran  status. 

Figure  3-2  Shows  the  average  job  status  rankings  for  the  three 
groups.    The  average  Duncan  scores  for  both  of  the  veteran  cateeorles 
are  lower  than  for  the  civilians.    Table  3-6  shows  that  the  vet- 
erans also  are  more  often  unemployed  than  the  non-veterans.    Only  7.1% 
of  the  non-seirvice  group  is  unemployed  compared  to  13.1%  and  12.3 
for  the  service  groups.     These  differences  are  not  entirely  trivial; 
nor  is  the  Interpretation  of  the  findings  trivial.    Why  should 
military  servJ le  make  finding  employment  in  a  good  job  more  difficult? 
One  possibility  is  that  the  seeming  deleterious  effect  of  military 
service  is  due  to  more  fundamental  factors. 

When  we  control  for  socioeconomic  level,  number  of  siblings, 
and  ability,  the  association  between  military  service  and  status  is 
reduced  from  an  eta  of  .204  to  a  beta  of  .144.    Controlling  educa- 
tion reduces  the  effect  still  further,  down  to  a  beta  of  .071.  As 
Figure  3-2  shows,  the  adjusted  means  actually  differ  very  little 
between  those  with  no  military  service  and  those  in  regular  service 
who  did  not  serve  in  Vietnam.    The  data  lead  to  the  clear  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  so  much  that  military  service  results  in  lower  status 
jobs.    Rather,  it  is  that  military  service  is  associated  with  less 
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Figure  3-2.  Duncan  Status  of  Job  by  Military  Service 
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advantaged  background,  ability,  and  education.    The  data  in  Table  3-6 
show  that  the  same  conclusion  can  not  be  drawn  for  the  employment 
8ll;i^^tlQn.    Differences  in  background,  ability,  and  education  do  not 
alter  the  fact  that  veterans  show  about  5%  higher  rates  of  unemployment. 

Status  and  employment  differences  are  not  carried  over  into 
hourly  wages;  those  who  had  been  on  active  duty,  both  in  and  not  in 
Vietnam,  average  $4.03  per  hour,  compared  to  $4.00  per  hour  for  non- 
veterans  (eta  »  .054). 

TABLE  3-6 
Unemployment  by  Military  Service 


Percent  Unemployment 


Military  Service 

unadi 

ad,1^ 

adj 

None 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

Regular 

13.1 

12.4 

12.8 

Vietnam 

12.3 

12.1 

12.1 

eta  =  .086 
beta  »  .075  .081 

Adjusted  for  socioeconomic  level,  number  of  siblings, 
and  ability 

b  Adjusted  for  socioeconomic  level,  number  of  siblings, 
ability  and  educational  attainment 

Marital/Parental  Status.    For  this  analysis       will  be  useful  to 
group  our  sample  into  three  categories:     (1)  single,  N  =  447;   (2)  married 
parents,  N  «  284;  and  (3)  married  nonparents,  N  =  262.    As  in  the  case  of 
military  service,  marital/parental  status  is  a  difficult  variable  to  inter- 
pret in  causal  terms.    Figure  3-3  shows  that  single  persons  are  about 
twice  as  likely  to  be  unemployed  as  married  persons  (11.6%  versus  5.5%). 
This  difference  could  ccaceivably  be  caused  by  the  state  of  being 
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married;  perhaps  there  Is  more  felt  pressure  toward  finding  and 
keeping  employment  among  young  husbands  than  young  singles.  Al- 
ternatively ,  perhaps  young  men  who  can  find  and  hold  jobs  are 
financially  more  able  to  marry  early.    And  of  course  there  are  num- 
erous other  possibilities. 

The  singles  may  be  worst  off  as  far  as  employment  is  concerned, 
but  the  parents  get  the  lowest  status  jobs,  averaging  about  one- 
third  of  a  standard  deviation  below  the  other  two  groups  (Figure  3-4) . 
On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  lower  status  jobs,  the  parents  average 
about  $0.16  per  hour  more  than  married  nonparents,  who  in  turn  average 
about  $0.16  per  hour  more  than  singles.    These  wage  differences  are 
not  statistically  or  substantively  significant. 

What  happens  to  these  relationships  when  we  control  socioeconomic 
level,  number  of  siblings,  and  ability?    The  result  with  Duncan  status 
is  very  similar  to  the  results  for  military  service:    the  eta  of  .185 
is  reduced  to  a  beta  of  .108.    And  the  addition  of  educational 
attainment  culminates  In  a  beta  of  only  .059.    As  the  adjusted  lines 
in  Figure  3-4  show,  the  married  parents'  lower  status  jobs  are 
due  virtually  entirely  to  their  differences  in  the  control  variables. 
The  picture  in  the  caae  of  unemployment  is  not  the  same.    There,  as  fig' 
ure  3-3  indlcfttes,  the  greater  unemployment  experienced  by  singles  is 
is  actually  s<ien  to  be  even  greater  when  the  controls  are  applied  (the 
beta  of  .134  is  higher  than  the  eta  of  .109).    Along  the  pay  dimen- 
sion, there  are  no  substantive  differences  before  or  after  controlling. 

The  message  here  appears  to  be  that  marriage  may  decrease  the 
likelihood  of  being  unemployed,  but  the  jobs  that  are  obtained  are  not 
significantly  different  as  a  function  of  marital  or  parental  status. 

lirbanicity.    Our  measure  of  urbanicity  uses  four  categories: 

(1)  rural,  or  small  city  or  town  of  less  than  50,000;  (2)  medium-sized 

city  of  50,000  to  100,000,  or  suburb  thereof;  (3)  fairly  large  city 

of  100,000  to  500,000,  or  suburb  thereof;  and  (4)  very  large  city  of 

1 

500,000  or  more,  or  suburb  thereof. 
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Figure  3-4.  Duncan  Status  of  Job  by  Marital /Parental  Status 
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The  higher  status  jobs  are  In  the  larger,  more  urban  areas,  as 
Figure  3-5  shovs*    Jobs  In  the  very  large  cities  average  about  41 
on  Che  Duncan  scale,  compared  to  about  33  In  the  least  urban  areas, 
a  difference  of  about  one- third  of  a  standard  deviation  (eta  »  .lyO). 
Follo\«lng  the  pattern  established  with  military  service  and  marital 
status,  the  relationship  between  Duncan  status  and  urbanlclty  can 
be  attributed  largely  to  differences  in  the  control  variables.  The 
eta  is  »170,  but  the  betas  are  .107  and  .060,  controlling  first  back- 
ground and  ability,  then  also  educational  attainment. 

Employment  rates  show  a  rather  different  relationship  with  ur- 
banlclty, though  again,  the  differences  are  rather  samll.    There  is  a 
six  percent  difference  in  rate  of  imemployment  between  the  highest 
(13.6%  for  those  in  fairly  large  cities)  and  the  lowest  (6.0%  for 
those  in  the  rural  areas  of  small  cities)  categories  (see  Table  3-7). 
Like  status,  pay  per  hour  is  tiighest  in  the  most  urban  areas  ($4.26), 
compared  to  the  rural  areas  and  small  cities  ($3.85).    Thxs  difference 
is  about  30%  of  a  standard  deviation.    Eta  values  for  employment  and 
pa3^  are  .108  and  .102,  respectively.    Employment  and  pay  per  hour 
are  essentially  unaffected  by  any  controlling.    Table  3-7  shows  the  means 

adjusted  for  background,  ability,  and  education. 

r 

TABLE  3-7 

Unemployment  and  Hourly  Wage  Rates  by  Urbanlcity 


Urb: 

'.nicity 

Percent 
Unemployed 

Hourly 
Wage  Rate 

unadj 

adj^ 

unadj 

adj 

(1) 

Less  than  50,000 

6.0 

6.1 

3.85 

3.86 

(2) 

50,000  -  100,000 

6.9 

6.1 

4.10 

4.06 

(3) 

100,000  -  500,000 

13.6 

13.4 

4.08 

4.08 

(4) 

500,000  + 

10.2 

10.8 

4.26 

4.28 

eta  «  .108        eta  =  .102 

beta  «  .110  beta  »  .100 

^Adjusted  for  socioeconomic  level,  number  of  siblings,  ability,  and  education. 
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Region,    The  status  of  jobs  varies  slightly  by  geographical 
region,  with  the  West  being  low  (mean  Duncan  status  of  31),  and  the 
Nor tbeast  high  (42).    The  North  Central  and  the  South  are  In  the 
middle  (about  35).      There  Is  rather  little  variation  In  unemploy- 
ment rates  among  the  West,  North  Central,  and  Northeast  regions; 
all  three  average  more  than  8%.    But  the  South  shows  a  distinctly 
lower  average  of  4%.    Pay  per  hour  varies  least  by  region,  there 
being  less  than  one-fifth  of  a  standard  deviation  separating  the 
extremes. 

About  two- thirds  of  the  slight  regional  variations  In  status  Is 
explainable  by  differences  In  background,  ability,  and  education. 
The  South's  lower  unemployment  rate  Is  not  affected  by  controls. 

County  Level  Conditions.    We  obtained  measures  of  a  number  of 

conditions  related  to  the  labor  market  In  most  of  the  counties  In 

2 

which  our  respondents  resided.      These  measures  Include  estimates 
provided  by  each  state's  unemployment  security  commission  of:  (1) 
how  good  the  labor  market  Is  for  unskilled  males;  (2)  the  prevail-- 
Ing  wage  rates  for  unskilled  males;  and  (3)  the  unemployment  rate. 

Table  3-8  shows  the  data  relating  the  first  of  these  measures 
to  Duncan  status,  unemplo3rment,  and  wages.     The  mean  Duncan  status 
scores  are  not  really  different  among  the  groups  except  that  status 
tends  to  be  a  little  higher  In  areas  where  a  number  of  unskilled 
workers  are  unable  to  find  jobs.    Given  the  lack  of  regularity  In 
the  data.  It  Is  likely  that  the  little  variation  Is  due  to  other 
factors.    And  In  fact,  the  eta  value  of  .125  Is  reduced  to  .054 
after  controlling  background,  ability,  and  education. 

Unemployment  rates  do  vary  somewhat  by  how  good  the  market  is 
estimated  to  be.     In  cases  where  there  are  more  jobs  than  applicants, 
or  where  most  people  can  find  jobs,  unemployment  rates  are  under  8%; 
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where  some  or  many  unskilled  workers  are  unable  to  find  jobs,  rates 
are  over  8%^  The  difference,  which  is  not  affected  by  controls,  is 
slight,  though  certainly  in  the  expected  direction. 

TABLE  3-8 

Occupational  Attainments  by  County  Labor  Market 


Labor  Market 

Duncan 
Status 

Percent 
Unemployed 

Hourly 
Wage  Rate 

More  jobs  than  applicants 

32.2 

7.3 

3.60 

Most  people  can  find  jobs 

33.8 

4.4 

3.57 

A  number  of  unskilled  work- 
ers cannot  find  jobs 

39.4 

8.3 

4.30 

Many  unskilled  workers 
cannot  find  jobs 

34.2 

11.8 

4.11 

Not  ascertained 

38.3 

7.3 

3.88 

eta 

.125 

.081 

.182 

beta 

.054 

.074 

.174 

Pay  per  hour  seems  to  be 

somewhat  more 

determined  by 

the  county 

labor  market.    Where  there  are  more  jobs  than  people,  wages  average 
well  under  $4  an  hour;  where  there  are  more  people  than  jobs,  wages 
are  over  $A  an  hour.    In  other  words,  wages  are  high  when  jobs  are 
scarce;  one  implication  of  this  finding  is  that  it  is  the  lower 
paying  jobs  which  are  eliminated  in  times  of  economic  recession. 
Again,  controls  do  not  affect  the  relationships. 

The  second  county  level  measure  of  prevailing  conditions  is  an 
estimate  of  wage  levels  for  unskilled  males.    This  measure  shows 
virtually  no  relationship  with  Duncan  status,  unemplo3nnent9  or 
hourly  wages,  either  before  or  after  controls  are  applied.    In  each 
uncontrolled  case,  the  adjusted  value  of  eta  is  zero.    This  total 
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la.ck  of  asaoclatlpn  Is  not  likely  due  to  lack  of  variation  In  the 
couttty  measure— 47j;  of  respondents  are  In  areas  where  the  prevailing 
hourly  rate'  is  less  than  $2.49.  for  39%  the  rate  is  between  $2.50  and 
and  $2.99,  ^d  for  U%  the  rRte  is  over  $3.00. 

•     The  third  county  level  measure  is  the  estimate  of  the  unemploy- 
ment r^te.    This  meftsujce  does  show  the  expected  relationship 
with  rejB^ODtfJiswte'  r^prts  of  their  own  unemployment.    Where  the 

comny  efttim^te  i§  less  than  4%,  our  respondents  report  an  average  

of  lesj3  than  5%  unemployment;  where  the  county  estimate  is  over  6%, 
our  respondents  report  an  average  of  1Q%.    The  Duncan  status  measure 
relatej*  to  cpuiM^y-  unemployment  rather  weakly  and  erratically.  Hourly 
wages  are  npt  totally  independent  pf  county  unemployment  rates; 
where  unemplpymeijt  is  low,  wages  also  tend  to  be  low  (Table  3-9) .  This 
is  copsl,9tent  with  ths  earlier  finding  that  where  the  market  for 
unskilU4;  males  is  hfld,  the  scarcity  of  jobs  seems  to  be  associated 
with  higher  pay  for  those  jobs  that  do  exist.    None  of  the  relation- 
ships is  altered  by  controls. 

TABLE  3-9 

Occupational  Attainments  by  County  Level  Unemployment 


County  Unemployment  Rate 

Status 

Percent 
Unemployed 

Hourly 
Wages 

(1)    Less  than  4% 

38.1 

4.9 

3.73 

(2)    4  to  6% 

34.7- 

9.2 

4.18 

(3)    Over  6% 

36.4 

10.1 

4.14 

Not  Ascertained 

38.2 

8.3 

3.77 

eta 

.062 

.074 

.131 

beta 

.040 

.068 

.132 
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Summary  of  Relatlonshlpp  with  Environments  and  Experiences >  In 
general 9  the  specific  environments  and  experiences  explored  here 
have  less  Impact  upon  occupational  attainments  than  we  found  for  back- 
ground, ability,  and  education.    Nevertheless,  some  relationships 
emerged  which  are  worth  summarizing  here. 

(1)  Veterans  show  more  unemployment  than  nonveterans,  but  status 
and  wages  do  not  differ  by  military  service,  after  background  and  abil- 
ity. 

(2)  Single  respondents  show  more  unemployment  than  married  res- 
pondents, but  status  and  wage  show  no  effect  of  marriage,  after  control- 
ling background  and  ability. 

(3)  The  more  urban  areas  have  higher  wages,  and  higher  status 
jobs.    Less  unemplo3nnent  Is  found  In  the  more  rural  areas. 

(4)  There  Is  little  to  report  by  way  of  regional  variations  In 
occupational  attainments.    A  small  exception  Is  that  there  Is  least 
unemployment  In  the  South. 

(5)  Estimates  of  county  level  conditions  show  rather  little  re- 
lationship with  our  occupational  data.    An  exception  Is  that  where 
jobs  are  scarce,  wages  are  a  bit  higher  for  those  jobs  that  do  exist. 
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The  Lluilted  Predictability  of  Wages  and  Unemployment  Rates 

We  have  just  seen  that  for  the  young  men  In  our  study,  wages  and  un- 
employment rates  are  not  nearly  so  predictable  from  a  ntimber  of  variables 
ln9ludlng  educational  level,  family  background,  and  ability  as  Is  the  status 
of  their  jol^s.    The  major  reason  for  the  absence  of  a  relationship  between 
education  and  \f^geta  Is  probably  that  the  respondents  are  quite  young,  22  or 
23  years  old.    Those  with  college  experience  are  In  many  cases  just  beginning 
their  occupational  careers,  while  those  with  no  college  have  been  on  the  job 
for  a  number  of  years.    Juster  (1975)  summarized  a  number  of  studies  which 
prpvlded  "..•the  firmly  documented  finding  that  Investments  In  formal  school- 
ing apparently  yield      "profit"  both  to  the  Individual. . .and  to  society  as 
a  whole,  after  standardizing  for  the  Influence  of  Innate  ability  and  family 
background  on  earnings"  (p.  41).     In  other  words,  there  appears  to  be  an 
Income  advantage  to  additional  education;  the  lack  of  support  for  that  rela- 
tiipfkship  in  the  present  study  is  very  likely  due  to  the  restricted  age  range. 

The  sane  factor  probably  accounts  for  the  lack  of  an  association  be- 
tween wages  at^  ability.    In  an  analysis  of  several  data  sets,  Hause  (1975) 
had  to  conclude:    "For  early  years  in  the  earnings  profile,  the  ability  co- 
efficient is  very  small,  and  in  moat  cases  not  statistically  significant" 
(p.  148).    lu  later  years,  Hause  found  that  the  effect  of  ability  did  be- 
come more  significant.    Still,  even  in  later  years,  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  income  which  is  not  accounted  for  by  education  and  ability. 
This  is  hardly  a  new  observation;  in  Ecclesiastes,  we  read  that  .the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor  bread  to  the 
wise,  nor  riches  to  the  intelligent,  ...but  time  and  chance  happen  to  them 
all." 

That  unemployment  rates  are  not  more  dependent  on  the  education,  abil- 
ity, background,  environments,  and  experiences  may  be  surprising.  First 
it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  some  observed  relationships.    As  we  saw, 
high  school  dropouts  and  unmarried  men  were  particularly  likely  to  be  un- 
employed.   Second,  over  90%  of  the  sample  were  employed;  the  very  skewed 
distribution  on  the  dependent  variable  limits  the  ability  of  other  vari- 
ables to  predict  to  it.    Finally,  we  again  note  that  Kohen  (1973)  also 
foi|nd  unemployment  not  very  predictable  in  a  similar  sample:    "The  principal 
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Inadequacy  of  the  model  Is  that  it  cannot  explain  the  unemployment  dimension 
of  labor  market  experience**  (p,  137). 

Multlytyiaf  Prediction  of  Job  Status 

For  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  we  will  focus  on  Just  the  single  dimen- 
sion of  job  status,  as  Indexed  by  the  Duncan  scale.    The  questions  we  will 
deal  with,  In  more  detail  than  earlier,  are:    What  are  the  characteristics 
of  Individuals  which  determine  their  later  job  status?    And,  In  particular, 
what  Is  the  role  of  educational  attaliunent?    In  examining  these  ouestlons, 
we  will  not  be  concerned  with  the  various  experiences  and  environments  dealt 
with  In  the  previous  section.    This  is  no  great  loss,  since  their  contribu- 
tion to  understanding  attainment  of  job  status  is  quite  minimal. 

In  Chapter  2,  we  went  through  a  rather  laborious  process  in  deter- 
mining a  set  of  variables,  each  of  which  seemed  to  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  educational  attainment.    The  same  basic  process  is  utilized  for 
job  status,  though  the  description  of  the  intermediate  steps  will  be  elimina- 
ted.   As  with  educational  attainment,  only  variables  measured  in  1966  are 
used,    table  3-10  presents  the  final  equation  linking  the  various  personal 

characteristics  with  job  status.    The  product-moment  correlation  of  each  pre- 

3 

dictor  with  job  status  is  also  Included.  ((Educational  attainment  is  to  be 
added  later  when  we  seek  to  analyze  its  contribution.) 

TABLE  3-10 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis 
Predicting  Occupational  Status  From  Personal  Characteristics 


Predictor 

r_ 

beta 

t-ratio 

Socioeconomic  level 

.253 

.068 

2.04 

Number  of  siblings 

-.196 

-.053 

1.72 

Ability  composite 

.349 

.146 

4.05 

Average  Grades:  9th  year 

.343 

.167 

4.98 

Curriculum 

.306 

.106 

3.15 

College  plans 

.275 

.080 

2.44 

Need  self-development 

.200 

.071 

2.36 

Theft  and  vandalism 

-.086 

-.049 

1.69 

Variance  explained  -  20.9%    (adjusted  -20. 
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There  is  a  very  considerable  degree  of  overlap  with  the  set  of  vari- 
ables which  had  siFnificant  effects  on  the  level  of  attained  education 
(sea  Table  2-11).    One  interesting  exception  is  the  measure  of  the  need  for 
••lf-4ev«lopflMnt.    This  variable  is  if.  ^nded  to  tap  motives  or  needs  to  Imr 
proiwe  oneself;  as  such,  it  might  be  considered  a  measure  of  ambition.  It 
is  therefore  not  unreasonable  that  it  should  contribute,  albeit  in  a  very 
small  way,  to  the  quality  of  the  Job  vhlch  an  individual  obtains. 

The  only  other  measure  making  an  appearance  in  Table  3-10  which  does 
not  also  appear  in  Table  2-11  is  theft  and  vandalism.    But  the  choice  be- 
tween this  variable  and  delinquent  behavior  in  school,  which  is  in  Table 
2-11  and  not  in  Table  3-10,  is  rather  arbitrary.    They  are  highly  intercor- 
related  (r  «  .66),  thun  it  makes  little  difference  which  one  is  included 
in  a  predictive  equation. 

Generally,  it  is  evident  that  the  variables  which  are  important  in 
determining  later  job  status  are  background,  ability,  and  education-related 
behaviors  and  aspiration.    Several  variables  which  are  more  directly  rele- 
vant to  occupation,  such  as  ambitions,  job  attitudes  and  status  of  aspired 
occupation,  are  not  significantly  related  to  attained  job  status,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  variables  in  Table  3-10. 

One  point  to  notice  is  that  status  is  considerably  less  dependent  on 
the>  set  of  personal  characteristics  which  we  measured  than  is  educational 
attainment.    The  explained  variance  in  job  status  amounts  to  only  20.2%, 
conqpared  to  about  50%  for  education  level. 

Now,  what  happens  when  we  try  to  assess  the  impact  of  educational  at- 
tainment?   One  problem  is  that  not  all  of  the  predictors  of  educational 
attainment  are  included.    Thus,  we  could  incorrectly  ascribe  to  educational 
attainment  an  effect  which  more  properly  belongs  to  some  factor  antecedent 
to  attainment.    Therefore,  we  will  also  include  those  variables  which  appear 
in  Table  2-11,  but  not  in  Table  3-10.     (And  we  will  use  delinquent  behavior  in 
school  rather  than  theft  and  vandalism.)    The  equations,  with  and  without 
educational  attainment,  are  shown  in  Table  3-11. 
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TAJBLE  3-11 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis 
Predicting  Occupational  Status  From  Personal  Characteristics  &  Education 


Predictor 

jf 

beta 

beta 

Socioeconomic  level 

.253 

.069* 

.009 

Number  of  siblings 

••.X96 

-.055 

-.042 

Ability  composite 

.349 

.138* 

.090* 

Grade  failure 

.162 

-.013 

-.036 

Average  grades:  9th  year 

.343 

.168* 

.082* 

Curriculum 

.306 

.104* 

.069* 

College  plans 

.275 

.077* 

.033 

Negative  school  attitudes 

-.213 

-.035 

-.006 

Delinquent  behavior  in  school 

-.148 

-.011 

.019 

Need  self-development 

.200 

.070* 

.055 

Educational  attainment 

.479 

.330* 

Variance  Explained 
(Adjusted) 

-  20.8% 
(20.0%) 

-  26.2% 
(25.4%) 

*t-ratio  greater  than  2.0 


Note  first  that  the  slightly  different  set  of  variable  explains  essen- 
tially the  same  amount  of  variance  as  the  set  in  Table  3-10,  20.0%  compared 
to  20.2%.    The  addition  of  educational  attainment  increases  the  amount  to 
25.4%.    This  is  roughly  half  the  proportion  of  variance  which  can  be  ex- 
plained in  education. 

Now  how  can  we  assess  the  effect  of  education  vis-a-vis  the  other  factors 
in  Table  3-11?    We  know  that  educational  attainment  is  closely  linked  to  job 
status.    This  link  could  be  indicative  of  two  very  different  causal  mechanisms. 
The  two  may  be  thought  of  as  anchoring  two  ends  of  a  continuum.    On  the  one 
end,  educational  attainment  is  conceived  to  be  the  determinant  of  job  status. 
Other  factors  such  as  ability  and  family  background  would  be  correlated  with 
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scjfttus.  but  they  would  b«v«  no  direct  effect;  all  their  effect  would  be 
li»41rjict,  fiUered  fchroujh  education.    At  this  end  of  the  continuum,  educa- 
tiftwl  ftttelwMnt  is  jtshe  elnc  <^ua  non  of  occupational  attainment.    Or,  aa 
Wlithey  put  it,  '^EducatiOin  has  Increasingly  become  the  bridge  to  better 
etfttus"  (1971,  p.  131). 

tQn  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  educational  attainment  is  seen 
as  an  indiciktor  variable,  a  jacpxy  for  more  fundamental  factors.  These 
more  fundawental  f*ct«(rs  mi^ht  include  family  background,  ability,  iaotiva- 
tions,  values,  attitudes,  and  early  behaviors.    Educational  attainment, 
in  this  view,  would  not  have  any  independent  effect  on  status  attainment;  it 
wQuld  merely  he  reflecting  the  effect  of  these  other  variables,  which  we 
h«>ye  been  calling  personal  characterlstcs. 

A  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  all  the  possible  causal  interconnections 
wquld  he  heyqnd  Si>»  scope  of  this  report.    Our  concern  here  is  with  the  spe- 
cial contribution  of  education.    How  do  we  separate  out  and  esraluate  the 
contribution  which  «duc«tlon  mskes  to  job  atatus,  given  that  aducation  is 
clpsely  correlated  with  meny  of  the  personal  characteristics  which  also 
C9f relate  with  atatus? 

Let  us  indulge  in  an  enormous  simplification.    Let  us  treat  the  whole 
sett  of  personal  Abaraoteristics  as  one  large  composite  variable.    Now,  since 
all  of  the  personal  cha^racteristics  are  measured  earlier  than  educational 
a^d  occupational  attainment,  it  seems  reasonable  to  treat  them  as  causally 
prior.    It  is  also  reasonable  to  treat  educational  attainment  as  causally 
prior  to  job  status.    (There  is  surely  a  strong  sociological  tradition  for 
doing  so,  although  one  can  imagine  instances  where  the  reverse  causal  di- 
rection also  applies.)    Given  these  causal  assumptions,  we  can  cast  our 
questions  In  the  form  of  a  simple  path  model,  as  shown  in  Figure  3-6: 

Figure  3-6: 


2.  Educational 
Attainment 


1.  Personal 

Characteristics 


3.  Job  Status 
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As  an  example,  let  us  Imagine  a  condition  where  the  composite  measure 
of  background  and  education  have  a  correlation  of  .70 ^  and  education  and 
status  correlate  .50.    Under  this  condition,  If  background  and  status  cor- 
relate .71A,  then  the  direct  effect  of  education  would  be  equal  to  zero. 
This  would  be  an  Illustration  of  the  educatlon-as-proxy  end  of  the  continuum 
all  of  the  education-status  correlation  would  be  spurious,  due  solely  to  the 
association  of  education  with  background  factors. 

Under  the  same  conditions  of  background-education  correlating  .70  and 
education-status  correlating  .50,  but  with  background  and  status  correlating 
only  .35,  then  the  direct  effect  of  background  would  be  equal  to  zero.  This 
Illustrates  the  educatlon-as-brldge  end  of  the  continuum;  all  the  background- 
status  correlation  would  be  due  to  an  Indirect  causal  association,  acting 
through  education. 

The  reality,  one  suspects,  would  lie  somewhere  In  between  these  two 
extremes. 

The  problem  Is  how  do  we  calculate  the  correlations  between  variables 
1,  2,  and  3  In  our  path  diagram.    One  way  Is  to  use  multiple  correlations. 
The  correlation  between  variables  1  and  2  would  be  the  multiple  correlation 
between  all  the  personal  characteristics  and  educational  attainment.  The 
correlation  between  variables  1  and  2  would  be  the  multiple  correlation  be- 
tween all  the  personal  characteristics  and  educational « at  talioment.  The 
correlation  between  variables  1  and  3  would  be  the  mulltple  correlation  be- 
tween the  personal  characteristics  and  occupational  attainment.    And  the 
correlation  between  variables  2  and  3  would  be  Just  the  zero  order  correla- 
tion between  education  and  occupation.    Unfortunately,  there  la  an  Incon- 
sistency here;  the  weights  applied  to  the  personal  characteristics  would  not 
be  the  same  for  the  two  multiple  correlations.    In  effect,  we  would  be  using 
two  dlffe^'ont  composites,  Instead  of  the  one  which  the  model  Implies.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however.  It  turns  out  that  the  particular  set  of  weights 
makes  rather  little  difference  In  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn.  (See 
Walner,  1976,  for  proof  that  under  very  general  circumstances  coefficients 
In  multiple  regression  models  can  be  replaced  with  equal  weights  with  almost 
no  loss  In  accuracy.) 

A  better  procedure  Is  to  follow  Coleman's  (1976)  solution  to  the 
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pvoblamt.    W«  first  predict  to  status  from  all  tha  paraonal  charactarlstlcs 
pUiis  aducatlbnal^  atnuiltvNme..  THair  wa  craata  a  compoaita  of  tha  pavaon  varl-* 
attiba»ft.  uali%  tttio  ifadCgHta>  eatmvnlnadi  by  tha  pvadlctlva  aquatlbir*    Whan  wa  do 
thikt  wa  otntato^  dta»  valuai^  Indlioatad^  In  rcnf*  (I)  of  Tabla  3<-12;    Tha  valuaa 
In^  ttm'  (iiy  avra  sss^aratad^  Hy^  uatag.  tha  flrat  iwthod;  which  uaaa  multlpla  cor-* 
ralktlbns^  audi  two)  liaplltcl^  ooMpoaltaaw    Whila^  thara  ara  aoma  dif facancaa , 
thv  valuaa  ara        oloas*  airough<  in  tha;  dlf f arant  isathods  that  the  aaaa  basic 
concltislons  wtibdl;  fbllJoif^    Tha*  diacuaalon  balow  will  uaa  tha  results  from 
rom  (1). 

TABLE  3^12 

Reaults  of  Regressions 

Fredlctthv^^  StatuA>  From  Personal  Characteristics  &  Education 


^12 

^13 

^23 

^21 

%1 

%2 

.644- 

.442 

.469 

.644 

.23<^ 

.315 

.711 

.433 

.469 

.713 

.241 

.297 

Now  let  OS  oonstdftr  what,  chaae  path  values  mean.    First  of  all,  we 
nose  that  the  dd^raca  causuiE  impact  of  educational  attainment  on  occupation- 
al statua  (p-^    -  .315)  ±a  aimonger  than  the  direct  causal  Impact  of  per- 
sonal  charactariatlcs  on  stratus  (p^j^  «  .239) .    Should  we  concludte  from  that 
th»t  educational  attainment  is  more  iinportanc  than  personal  characteristics 
liTj  producing  occupational  atatiia?    That  turns  out  not  to  be  an  answerable 
question,  tn»  tliat  form.    But  suppose  we  were  to  clarify  the  question  as 
foillows:    Which  wauld  make  a  greater  difference  in  occupational  status, 
giving  a  person  a  one  standard  deviation  increase  in  "personal  characteris- 
tics'* or  giving  him  a  on«  standard  deviation  increase  in  educational  at- 
tainment?   In  that  form  we  caa  answer  the  question,  and  the  answer  is  that 
the  one  standard  devlatiou  increase  in  persmial  characteristics  would  have 
a  substantially  greater  positive  impact  on  occupational  status.    And  that 
iff  because  the  personal  characteristics  are  earlier  in  the  causal  chain. 

Let  us  show  why  this  is  true,  using  the  data  from  our  model.  First 
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of  all,  let  us  consider  what  happens  to  a  particular  individual  (with  a  giv- 
en set  of  personal  characteristics)  who  is  given  a  one  standard  deviation 
increase  in  educational  attainment.    He  would  realize  (on  the  average)  a 
•  315  standard  deviation  (SD)  increase  in  occupational  status — or,  more  pre-* 
cisely,  his  occupational  status  can  be  expected  to  be  .315  standard  devia- 
tion units  higher  that  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.     (This  is  because 
path  P22         ^  value  of  .315) 

Now  what  would  happen  to  an  individual  given  a  one  standard  deviation 
increase  in  personal  characteristics?    For  one  thing,  this  would  have  a  di- 
rect effect  of  increasing  occupational  status  by  .239  SD  (because  path  p^^ 
is  .239).    The  direct  effect  in  this  case  refers  to  the  impact  of  personal 
characteristics  if  education  were  unchanged  or  held  constant.    But  is  that 
what  would  be  expected  to  happen?    Not  at  all.    The  path  p^j^  indicates  that 
a  one  standard  deviation  increase  in  personal  characteristics  would  also 
cause  a  .644  SD  increase  in  educational  attainment.     In  other  words,  two 
things  are  going  on,  involving  two  different  causal  paths.    First,  a  bright 
individual  from  a  high  SEL  family  would  be  likely  to  get  a  higher  status  - 
job,  even  if  he  had  no  more  education  than  another  less   advantaged  individ- 
ual.    Second,  in  the  real  world  as  presently  constituted,  if  you  could  make 
an  individual  one  standard  deviation  higher  in  personal  characteristics  you 
would  also  make  him  .644  SD  better  educated  (on  the  average),  and  he  would 
then  have  both  things  going  for  him.    So  what  we  have  here  is  what  the  path 
analysts  call  an  indirect  causal  effect.    An  increase  in  person  characteris- 
tics would  increase  educational  attainment  and  that  in  turn  would  increase 
occupational  status.    How  much?    The  one  standard  deviation  increase  in  per- 
son characteristics  is  worth  a  .644  increase  in  educational  attainment  (path 
^21^*    And  if  a  one  SD  increase  in  educational  attainment  is  worth  a  .315 
increase  in  occupational  status  (path  P22^*  then  a  .644  increase  in  educa- 
tional attainment  is  worth  a  .203  increase  in  occupational  status  (.644  x 
.315  »  .203). 

When  we  put  together  the  direct  causal  effect  of  person  characteris- 
tics (i.e.,  path  p^^f  the  part  that  does  not  take  place  "through"  educa- 
tional attainment),  plus  the  part  that  does  take  place  indirectly  through 
educational  attainment  (paths  p^2  *  ^21^*  effects  of  .289  SD  and 

•203  SD  and  we  say  that  a  one  SD  increase  in  person  characteristics  is 
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worth  a  total  of  .442  SD  of  occupational  status.    And  this  is  much  larger 
than  thfe  .315  SD  tecirease  in  bcfcupational  status  that  a  one  SD  increase  in 
educatiotial  attiA%iiris«it  lis  wbVth,    thfe  difference  occurs  because  educational 
attaiiiMnt  cOtAe's  lat6r  in  the  causal  chain,  so  when  it  is  changed  we  don't 
adstiftfe  any  chiiftge  in  the  prior  person  characteris^tics.    On  the  other  hand, 
whfen  we  ttake  a  chatige  In  prer^chn  characteristics,  we  assume  that  everything 
subsequent  'to  that  in  the  causal  dhain  gets  changed.    The  moral  of  the  story 
±s  that  if  ydu  wSftt  to  tnalce  a  difference  In  occupational  status,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  get  your  licfcs  in  early.    Whatever  can  be  done  to  raise  academic 
aptitude,  ftiterest  -and  perfoifmance  prior  to  high -school  will  have  a  sort 
of  "double  Irtpact"  on  later  occupational  status. 
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Footnotes 

""■Respondents  were  asked  to  describe  In  which  of  eight  categories 
of  urbanlclty  they  lived.    There  were  some  small  differences  which  are 
not  completely  captured  by  only  a  four  category  version,  but  the  smal- 
ler number  of  categories  accounts  for  most  of  the  variance.    Given  the 
rather  weak  relationships,  there  are  no  Important  distinctions  being 
ignored.     In  one  case,  emplojnnent,  the  four  category  version  actually 
explains  more  variance  (adjusted)  than  the  eight  category  one. 

2 

These  data,  which  are  based  on  1973  conditions,  were  generously 
supplied  by  James  N.  Morgan,  who  collected  the  data  for  a  study  fund- 
ed by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (Morgan  et  al.,  1974).  The 
counties  originally  used  in  the  Youth  in  Transition  sample  (in  1966) 
overlap  completely  with  the  counties  in  Morgan's  study.  However,  by 
1974  many  respondents  had  moved  to  different  counties,  so  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  missing  data  for  these  county  level  variables. 

3 

These  correlations  are  not  equal  to  those  in  Appendix  G,  be- 
cause the  latter  are  based  on  the  total  sample,  while  the  former  are 
based  on  a  reduced  sample. 
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CHAPTER  4 
JOB  SATISFACTION 


To  understand  fully  the  job  attainments  of  young  men  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  not  only  the  objective  measures  of  attainment,  such  as 
status  and  pay,  but  also  the  individual's  own  subjective  sense  of  his 
attainment  as  represented  in  a  measure  such  as  job  satisfaction*  In 
this  chapter  we  examine  the  satisfaction  of  the  YIT  panel  with  their 
jobs.    We  ask  first  how  satisfying  they  find  their  work.    Next  we  examine 
the  correlates  of  satisfaction  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  different 
levels  of  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  respondents.    Among  the  correlates 
we  look  first  at  the  role  played  by  education  to  see  if  those  with  more 
education  have  more  satisfying  jobs.    Then  we  turn  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  jobs  which  youth  secure  to  identify  those  aspects  of  the  work  it- 
self which  are  most  important  for  satisfaction. 

Levels  of  Satisfaction 

The  concept  of  job  satisfaction  was  operationalized  quite  simply  in 
this  study.    A  single  item  asked  the  respondent  to  consider  his  job  overall 
and  indicate  his  satisfaction  on  a  five-point  scale.    The  item  is  shown 
below  in  Table  4-1.     (At  Time  4  there  was  both  a  single-item  measure 
and  a  more  complex  multi-item  index  of  satisfaction.    As  reported  in  an 
earlier  publication  (Johnston  and  Bachman,  1973),  the  single  item  did 
almost  as  well  as  the  more  complex  version.    For  this  reason,  only  the 
single  item  was  included  in  the  Time  5  data  collection.) 

The  Time  4  distribution  of  satisfaction  is  skewed  with  69%  of  the 
respondents  falling  in  the  top  two  categories,  "very"  and  "quite"  satis- 
fied.   For  convenience  in  subsequent  comparisons  we  collapse  these  top 
two  categories  of  satisfaction  and  say  that  69%  of  the  respondents  were 
"satisfied"  with  their  jobs.    At  Time  5  the  distribution  is  still  skewed, 
but  it  has  shifted  downwards,  with  the  percentage  satisfied  declining 
from  69%  to  61%.    Logically,  this  decline  could  be  an  artifact  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  over  500  additional  panel  members  had  entered  the  labor 
force  between  Time  4  and  Time  5  and  were  not  included  in  the  satisfaction 
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Table  4-1 

Job  Satififf action  at:  Time  4  aad  Time  5  Among  Full-Time  Workers 

'^All  thlaga  confl^Mo^red*  how  satisfied^  are  you 
with  your  work  experience  on  your  present  (or 
moftt  recent)  job?'* 

Working  full-time 
at  both 


Time 

4 

Time 

5 

Time 

4  and  Time 

5 

N 

1 

N 

% 

N 

Z 

N 

% 

5. 

Very  satisfied 

15a 

36 

237 

24 

128 

35 

95 

26 

4. 

Quite  satisfied 

139 

33 

367 

37 

118 

33 

131 

36 

3. 

Somewhat  satisfied 

70 

17 

251 

25 

61 

17 

86 

24 

2. 

Not  very  satisfied 

42 

10 

88 

9 

38 

10 

35 

10 

1. 

Not  at  all  satisfied 

18 

4 

44 

5 

17 

5 

13 

4 

Total 

419 

lOOZ 

991 

100%. 

362 

100% 

360 

loo; 

MeaiV; 

3.86 

3.68 

3.83 

3.72 

S.D, 

1.14 

1.07 

1.16 

1.07 

Note.  The>  questioc^:  asked/ at  Time.  4:  and.  Time  5  differed  in  two.  ways.  At 
Time  4  the.  question  asked,  only  about  "present  job"  while  at  Time  5 
the  stem  wa%modif4.ed;  to  say  "present  (or  most  recent)  job"  to  make 
it  applicable>to  those> who  were  primarily  in  the  labor  force,  but 
were  imemployed  at  the^  time^  of  the  interview.    A  second  difference 
concerned  the  administration:  the  Time  4.  question  was  part  of  a  per- 
sonal interview. while  the  Time  5  question  was  part  of  a  self-adminis- 
tered questionnaire. 
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data.    But,  as  the  right-hand  columns  of  the  table  show,  this  decline 
±8  taplicated  in  the  satisfaction  data  of  the  subgroup  who  were  working 
full-time  at  both  Time  4  and  Time  5.    In  sum,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
working  respondents  found  themselves  in  "satisfying"  jobs  at  about 
age  19  and  this  proportion  decreased  by  the  time  the  panel  had  reached 
age  23. 

How  are  these  data  to  be  judged?    Should  they  be  described  as 
indicating  high  or  low  satisfaction?    To  interpret  these  data  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  comparable  data  from  a  broader  spectrum  of  the 
labor  force.    The  results  of  seven  national  surveys  conducted  between 
1958  and  1973  have  recently  been  summarized  by  Quinn  et  al.  (1974). 
Each  of  the  surveys  contains  single-item  measures  of  satisfaction  quite 
similar  to  the  Youth  in  Transition  item.    To  report  these  findings,  Quinn 
and  his  colleagues  also  collapse  the  two  categories  describing  the  highest 
satisfaction  and  use  this  figure  to  represent  the  percentage  of  "satisfied" 
workers.    Looking  at  the  data  for  males  between  the  ages  of  21  and  65, 
these  authors  conclude  that  job  satisfaction  was  constant  for  this  group 
between  1964  and  1973,  and  the  percentage  of  satisfied  workers  was  between 
88%  and  92%.    However,  breakdowns  by  age  show  that  younger  workers  (16  - 
21  or  21  -  29)  were  invariably  less  satisfied  than  their  elders,  with 
the  percent  satisfied  varying  unsystematically  between  75%  and  88%.  This 
leads  the  authors  to  conclude  that  "younger  workers  have  been  consistently 
less  satisfied  than  their  elders  for  the  last  15  years  and,  probably, 
even  earlier  than  that"  (p.  12). 

Based  on  these  findings  the  Youth  in  Transition  data  must  be  judged 
as  indicating  relatively  low  job  satisfaction  among  these  young  workers; 
indeed,  their  satisfaction  may  be  even  lower  than  the  average  suggested 
by  earlier  national  studies.    Further,  if  we  could  be  convinced  that 
method  differences  (personal  interview  at  Time  4  versus  self-administered 
questionnaire  at  Time  5)  were  not  operating  here,  we  would  suggest  that 
satisfaction  may  decline  slightly  during  the  first  few  years  of  work 
experience. 
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Education p  Status,  and  Satisfaction  ^ 

In  an  earlier  chapter  we  noted  that  educational  attainment  was 
strongly  associated  with  the  status  of  attained  occupation  (£  -  .49). 
In  this  chapter  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  whether  education  and  job 
status  are  in  turn  related  to  job  satisfaction.    The  data  are  shown 
below. 

Product-moment 
correlations 
1  2 

1.  Educational  attainment 

2.  Job  status  (Puncan  scale)  .49 

3.  Job  sat;i9f action  .02  .21 

Status  of  attained  job  relates  moderately  to  job  satisfaction  (r^»  .21). 
The  correlat^ion  i^  low  enough  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  other  factors 
besides  status  influence  how  one  feels  about  this  job. 

Educational  attainment  appears  to  be  completely  unassociated  with 
job  satisfaction  (jr  «  .02).    However,  the  bivariate  relationship  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.    A  multiple  regression  laid  out  in  path  analy- 
sis form  showa  the  following  picture* 


Educatipnal 
Attainment 


Job 
Status 


Job 

Satisfaction 
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The  lower  two  arrows  show  that  educational  attainment  leads  to  a  higher 
Atatus  job,  which  In  turn,  leads  to  higher  job  satisfaction.    This  "path" 
from  educational  attainment  to  job  satisfaction  Is  a  positive  .129 
(.490  X  .263).    However,  controlling  for  job  status,  we  find  that  educa- 
tional attainment  Is  negatively  related  to  satisfaction;  the  "path"  has 
a  value  of  -.109.    This  means  that  within  levels  of  job  status  the  higher 
educated  are  less  satisfied.    Together,  these  two  effects  of  educational 
attainment,  -.109  and  +.129,  neatly  cancel  each  other  out  and  the  bl- 
varlate  relationship  shows  up  as  r^  =«  .02. 

The  dynamics  are  Illustrated  In  a  different  way  In  Figure  4-1-  This 
figure  shows  the  relationship  of  educational  attainment  to  satisfaction 
within  levels  of  attained  job  status.    The  overall  relationship  of  education 
to  status  Is  quite  flat.    However,  In  two  extreme  "mismatch"  categories 
(youth  with  "some  college"  or  a  "bachelors"  holding  low  status  jobs)  the 
trend  toward  low  satisfaction  Is  quite  pronounced.    Apparently,  those  with 
higher  education  have  higher  aspirations  and  failure  to  attain  these 
aspirations  (securing  a  job  of  lower  status  than  one^s  peers  with  similar 
education)  leads  to  low  levels  of  satisfaction. 

Given  the  small  size  of  the  deviating  subgroups,  this  pattern' could 
be  dismissed  as  Interesting  but  unimportant.    However,  recent  demographic 
trends  suggest  that  these  subgroups  could  be  Increasing  In  the  future. 
^  In  a  recent  article,  George  Brown  (1976)  projects  that  by  1990  there 

will  be  large  Increases  In  the  number  of  people  with  post-high  school 
training.     "The  adult  population  with  some  college  training  was  15  percent 
In  1960.    Today  It  Is  25  percent.    And  fifteen  years  from  now  over  one- 
third  of  the  adult  population  will  have  had  a  year  or  more  of  college  level 
work"  (p.  31).    If  this  projection  Is  accurate  and  there  is  not  a  commen- 
surate growth  In  the  availability  of  higher  status  jobs  we  can  project 
that  the  negative  path  between  education  and  satisfaction  will  become 
even  larger  and  that  average  levels  of  satisfaction  will  decline,  caused 
by  the  growth  of  a  group  unable  to  find  jobs  which  match  their  Image  of 
what  they  were  trained  for. 
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FIGURE  4-1 

Educa*^t»ii  and  Job  Status  Related  to  Job  Satlsfactfon 


HIgh/S.O 
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-1/2  S.D. 
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Status  of 
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1<M 

(359) 


Low/1.0 


Kl$h 

Dro0out 
(92) 


High  Some 
School  Post  High 

Cr«4uate  School 
(331)  (3*3) 

Educational  Attainmenc 


dachelors 
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The  above  findings  are  corroborated  in  a  recent  special  report 
by  Quinn  and  Mandelovitch  (1975)  entitled,  "Education  and  Job  Satis- 
faction: A  Questionable  Payoff/'    After  reviewing  nine  national  studies 
of  the  American  work  force  they  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

All  of  the  observed  relationships  [between 
education  and  satisfaction]  were  modest  at 
best,  the  correlations  never  exceeding  .12, 
There  was  clearly  no  increment  in  job  satis- 
faction with  each  succeeding  year  of  educa- 
tion ^(p.  vi) 

However,  when  the  authors  examined  several  measures  of  the  match  between 
a  worker's  educational  level  and  the  educational  requirements  of  his  work 
a  different  picture  emerged.    Various  measures  of  "over/under  educated" 
for  the  job  were  associated  with  satisfaction  at  the  eta  levels  of  .14 
to  .21,    The  authors  noted  further: 


•••It  was  not  deviation  [of  a  worker's 
education  from  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  job]  per  se  that  was  associated 
with  dissatisfaction,  but  only  deviation  in 
a  particular  direction — where  a  worker  was 
too  highly  educated  for  his  or  her  work. 
The  under-educated  workers  were  particularly 
well  satisfied,  perhaps  because  of  their 
evident  successes  in  having  attained  occupa- 
tions better  than  l:hey  might  have  anticipated 
on  the  basis  of  their  educational  attainments 
alone. 


It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  rela- 
tively small  payoffs  in  job  satisfaction  that 
accompany  increasing  education  can  be  more 
than  offset  when  job  demands  fail  to  keep 
pace  with  educational  attainment .  (pp.  26-27) 
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If  status'  and'  educatlbr.^  Ate  not  strong:  d^termlnanta  of  job  satis- 
factlotl\^  what  factors'  are=  aiarfe  iwirortant?    The  most  obvious^  place  to 
look  la  amt![%-  thfe  chlftTacteflatlca^  af  the  jjobs  themseives.    It  Is  quite 
apjparent  thatf  J^hjBre^  are  differences  between,  the  job  of.  store  manager 
and  assenftHy^'llne  wotleiet  In  terms  of.  Che  narure  of  the  task,  Che  nature 
of  the  wdt^W  ehVi^tfWent:,  and  extent  of  supervision.    If  job  sat^.sf action 
varied  \rLth  soiiie^  of  these  qualities  of  work,  then  there  ought  to  be 
differential  SBti^faction  expressed  by  those  who  hold  these  different 
jobs.    Table  4-^  shows  that  thia  is^  indeed  the  case.    Using  a  9-category 
Censud"  But*eau  ciaTOlflcati^ti  scheitte',  the  mean  sattsfactionu  scores  were 
computed  for  each  bcciipational  gafoup.    An  eta^  of  .2ff  coufirms  that  there 
are  indeed  signiflcaftitt  differences  in  satls^faction  serosa  these  dif- 
ferent j6b  tyjfe  categories.    The  pattertf  i*  not  surp»lsir?K  those  who 
are  mbst  satisfied  a*=e  in  managet^fel  attd  profetfsfowal  Jc*s^r  v*lle  those 
least  satisfied  hold  laborei?  aad^  sefvfce  jiObs^    Wfofle  these?  data  are 
suggestive,  t-Wey  do  not  l<tentify  directrly  t:he  characteristicar  of  pro- 
fesslortrfi        mtistgetls^t  lobs  trt*±ctt  mafke  ctfew  so  highly  satlafying  or 
the  ch«<factfe*"i^±csr  d?£  l^fboi^et  jobfif  whi<rh  i«ake  them  so  tnucft  lasa  satis- 
fying.   We  €itfvt  Sow  to  at  senrch  fbr  sc»ie  of  these  specific  characteris- 
tics. 

Facefai  pf  a^  Job:*    What  facets  do  young  men  discern  srfien  they  look 
at  their  jobf    We  answered  this  question  by  presenting  the  YIT  respon- 
dents With  ^  list  of  job  desGiriptions  and  for  each  description  asking, 
"how  true  IS  this"  of  your  Job?    the  descriptions  tised  were  identical 
to  the  list  used  to  assess  attitudes  towards  an  ideal  Job  (see  Chapter 
8),  except  that  for  assessing  job  attitudes,  respondents  were  asked 
"how  important"  each  job^  fa^et  WAS  for  the  Job  they  would  like  to  have. 
The  it^ttfil  are  shown  below  Iti  Table  4-3.    While  the  items  do  not  repre- 
sent the  eftfelre  universe  of  possible  Job  facets,  they  do  cover  a  wide 
range,  iticludlhg  both  exfeflttsic  reward  facets  (F15:  the  pay  is  good) 
and  intfiftsic  teWatd  facets  (?9:  1  can  learn  new  things,  learn  new  skills). 
The  correlations  aiftotig  the  items  were  examined  and  a  correlogram  con- 
structed which  showed  the  most  interesting  linkages  among  items.  (For 
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Table  4-2 

Average  Job  Satisfaction  for  Nine  Categories  of  Jobs 

Average 
Satisfaction 


Census  Job  Category 

N 

Score* 

1.  managerial 

94 

4.20 

2  m  farmer /f am  laborer 

3.  professional/ technical 

139 

3.92 

4-  craftsman 

206 

3.84 

5.  sales 

37 

3.62 

6.  clerical 

70 

3.57 

7.  operative 

220 

3.45 

8 •  laborer 

82 

3.22 

9.  service  worker 

37 

3.22 

907 

Mean 

3.69 

S.D. 

1.07 

eta 

.287 

5  »  very  satisfied,  1 

-  not  at 

all  satisfied 
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Table  4-3 
Jfdb  Ijlidetlptldn  Itesis 


F2.  Hov  of  t«i  de>  fan  |«t  a  chawce  to  work  with  a  stitrifttVlidt  in  plaittiing 
what  fSS  af^H  tttil  b«  ^-  like  «hat  y«u  will  b«  doing*  Of  how  you 


S.  AliiKf*^ 

4.  ($f  t  ^ 

2.  s«i^ 

1.  N*o«r 


26.1% 
27.9 
19  i  6 
15.5 
Iff.  9 
lOOir 


In  an  earlitlilr  sectidn,  W6  asfced  yon  soitte  querfltiofts 
about  thte  fciftd  of  Jdfe  yoti'd  like  to  hAvfe.    Hi*e  at* 
some  qutistlbfti  aSdttt  j?«*ir  present  Job--hiWr  tirue  id 
each  of  th*  folldWihg  statements  for  the  job  yoti  have 
now?    Coif  for  yotir  Ifiodt  recent  job,  if  yOu  don't 
have  a  Job  ) 


F7.  Thfere's  no  cWi#  to  bdSf*  me  oh  the  tilbrk.  .  . 

F8.  It  19  StisfidJ^,  ifd  chmtdHs  of  bfettlg  laid  off. 

F9.  I  cail  "mm  ftiW  €hm^f  l«ai?h  tffew  skills  . 

FIO.  I  dOii't  isSifiir  t*  tlidriE  tdd  hard.  • 

Fll.  It  IS  k  cleiM  job,  musTk  I  dOh't  get  dirty 

F12.  It  hrs  iifiJKa  iilftail«*«»  fot  getting  ahead.  .  . 

F13.  I  doh'  t  hffiffe  tb  tSkfe  a  i»t  of  r-^SfpohlBlblllty  . 

F14.  It  l#Sf*«li  iSfe  ft  itft  off  ftee  tia*»  to  do  whtft 
I  wiiht  td  a&i 

F15.  The  pny  ±1  go<»d*  i  •   .  .  .  . 

F16.  it  is  a  iHh  that  «y  frleilda  think  a  lot  of-r 
hais  class 

F17.  It  utes  ttly  iklHS  iaittd>bllltifeB  —  lets  tie 

do  the  thliigs  i  can  do  btfalt  •  • 

F18.  There  ai%  tifi'e  ftliroal^  i^f»16  to  mk  with.  . 
F19.  It  dij^Sn't  ««tfe  «te  ieiifh  a  lot  of  h«sw  thliigs  . 


Bow  true  is  this 
fot  yOttr  present 
■<|jt>gjL  recent)  j  ob  ? 

""Isfot  at  all  true 
A  little  true 


I 

4 


39.0 
35.6 
6^.5 
16.3 

m.3 

5.S 


I 

3 

25.8 
3$.  8 

m.Q 

iZ8.8 
i».9 
51.1 
14.9 


2 

28.3 
13.9 
25.1 
36.2 
22.1 
28.4 
32.2 


1 

36.0 
11.3 
9.3 
26.5 
41.7 
12.2 
47.1 


5.3  45. ^  41.3  23.8 
21.3     44.2     23.1  11.4 

ft. 2     26.3     39.7  25.8 


23.9 
39.1 
9.2 


34.6 
45.8 
13.3 


22.8 
13.1 
27.9 


18.7 
2.0 
49.6 


Note.    N  »  I6i6 
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a  number  of  reasons  factor  analysis  was  deemed  Inappropriate  for  this 
task.)    The  results  are  shown  In  Figure  4-2.    Three  Items  In  the 
center  of  the  correlogram  stand  together  as^a  cluster:  a  Job  that  uses 
one's  existing  skills  (F17),  teaches  new  skills  (F9),  and  has  related 
opportunities  for  advancement  (F12).    This  cluster  of  self-development 
Items  might  be  labelled  **Job  Challenge.**    Correlated  with  challenge, 
but  different  In  meaning,  are  two  Items:  opportunity  to  Influence  the 
task  (F2)  and  amount  of  Individual  responsibility  required  (F13) . 
Financial  reward  (F15)  Is  Independent  of  most  Items,  but  correlates 
.31  with  utilizing  one's  skills  (F17)  and  .39  with  opportunities  for 
advancement  (F12> .    A  loose  cluster  of  items  is  formed  by  three  items 
which  might  be  labelled  Job  Comfort:  do  not  need  to  work  too  hard  (FIO) , 
the  Job  leaves  a  lot  of  free  time  (F14) ,  and  the  Job  is  clean  (Fll) . 
Item  F8,  whether  or  not  a  Job  is  **steady,  no  chance  of  being  laid  off,'* 
is  Independent  of  the  other  facets;  having  nice  co--workers  (F18)  is 
independent  of  most  facets  except  utilizing  one's  skills. 

The  one  remaining  item  in  the  figure  is  F16,  "It  is  a  job  my 
friends  think  a  lot  of — has  class."    This  phrase  does  not  describe  a 
characteristic  of  the  Job  in  the  same  sense  as  the  other  items,  and  is 
not  properly  classified  as  a  Job  facet.    But  it  is  interesting  to  see 
which  job  characteristics  are  most  strongly  associated  with  a  "class" 
job.    A  Job  that  is  described  with  this  term  is  one  that  uses  one's 
skills  ( r^ *  ^^S),  has  opportunities  for  advancement  (.44),  is  a  clean 
job  where  one  doesn't  get  dirty  (.41),  and  to  a  lesser  extent  has 
associated  with  it  opportunities  to  influence  the  task  (.26)  and  exer- 
cise some  responsibility  (.22). 

The  purpose  of  the  above  exercise  is  to  demonstrate  that  these 
youth  in  describing  their  jobs  can  distinguish  among  many  different 
dimensions  or  facets.    From  our  limited  domain  of  14  descriptors  they 
distinguished  at  least  seven  different  dimensions.    Before  asking  how 
these  Job  facets  relate  to  satisfaction,  it  might  be  asked  whether  or 
not  they  are  veridical  —  do  they  actually  describe  the  respondents 
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FIGURE  4-2 
Correlogram  of  Job  Facet  Items 


Item  7  is  excluded  becaus€  it  did -not  correlate  in  any  meaningful 
way  wtth  any  other  items  or  with  satisfaction.    Item  19  is  excluded 
because  it  is  essentially  the  opposite  of  item  9.    Criterion  for 
clustering  was  an  average  correlation  of  2.40  and  conceptual  similarity. 
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job?    This  same  question  arose  in  the  national  Survey  of  Working  Condi- 
tions conducted  in  1969  and  1973  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  These 
studies  used  a  more  extensive  list  of  job  facets  than  YIT.    A  separate 
study  was  carried  out  to  validate  worker  ratings  of  job  facets.  Ob- 
servers were  sent  to  the  Job  sites  of  workers  in  the  study  to  collect 
independent  data  on  job  facets.    This  validation  study  demonstrated 
that  workers'  reports  were  largely  veridical,  and  do  not  represent  dis- 
torted perceptions  of  job  conditions  (Cammann  et  al. ,  1976). 

How  the  Facets  Relate  to  Satisfaction.    To  see  which  characteris- 
tics of  jobs  are  most  relevant  to  satisfaction,  the  job  facet  items  were 
correlated  with  the  measure  of  Time  5  job  satisfaction.    The  results 
are  shown  in  Table  4-4.    The  facet  that  correlates  most  highly  with 
job  satisfaction  is  the  opportunity  the  job  offers  to  utilize  one's 
skills  (£  «  .59);  this  facet  by  itself  can  ^iccount  for  35  percent  of 
the  variance  in  overall  satisfaction.    Two  other  Job  Challenge  items 
correlate  quite  highly:  opportunity  for  advancement  (r^ "  .51)  and  the 
chance  to  learn  new  things  (r^  =  .49).    Next  in  order  is  the  opportunity 
to  influence  what  the  work  is  going  to  be  or  how  it  is  to  be  carried 
out  (r  =  .42). 

Correlations  in  the  mid-.30's  are  associated  with  friendly  co-workers 
(.35),  good  pay  (.34),  and  the  individual's  perception  of  job  status  — 
the  job  has  "class"  (.36).    Whether  or  not  the  employtnfmt  is  steady  is 
quite  low  in  association  (.21).    Of  little  importance  to  satisfaction 
and  the  Job  Comfort  dimensions  —  clean  job,  easy  work,  free  time. 

Measurement  issues  prevent  us  from  mak-^.^ig  precise  comparisons  of 
the  relative  importance  of  each  facet.    However,  it  is  quite  interesting 
to  note  that  pay  is  quite  low  on  the  list  of  facets.    Intrinsic  reward 
characteristics  in  the  Job  Challenge  category  appear  more  relevant  to 
an  individual's  sense  of  satisfaction  with  his  work  than  does  monetary 
reward  or  job  security.    This  is  not  to  argue  that  money  or  security  are 
unimportant,  only  that  for  young  men  they  are  not  the  keys  to  a  satis- 
fying job. 
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Table  4-4 

Ratings  of  Job  Facets  Correlated  with  Satisfaction 

(Time  5  Measures) 


Ques* 

correlation  ^ 

No. 

Job  PatJftt^ 

with  satisfaction 

F17. 

V&eiBh  my  skills  and  abilities 

.59 

F12. 

Good  chances  for  getting  ahead 

.51 

F9. 

I  can  leairn  new  things 

.49 

F19. 

It  doesn't  make  me  learn  new  things 

-.44 

F2. 

I  can  iinfluence  the  job 

.42 

F16. 

Has  class— my  friends  think  a  lot  of  it 

.36 

F18. 

Nice  friendly  co-workers 

.35 

F15. 

The  pay  is  good 

.34 

F13. 

Don't  have  to  take  a  lot  of  responsibility 

-.29 

F8. 

JoUe  is^  staady 

.21 

F7. 

No  OTL0  to  boss  me  on  the  j^ob 

.18 

Fll. 

CleM  Job 

.10 

F14. 

Lesi^M'  me  a  lot  of  free  time 

.06 

FIO. 

Don'  t  havit  to  work  too  hard 

-.02 

^"How  true  Is  this  of  your  Job?"    (4)  "very  true"  to  (1)  "not  at 
all  true." 

^Full-time  workers  at  Time  5,  N  =»  967,  r_  qj  =■  .063. 
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The  relationships  noted  above  suggest  some  reasons  for  the  obser- 
vation made  earlier  that  young  workers  are  less  satisfied  with  their 
jobs  than  older  workers.    Jobs  at  the  entry  level  in  the  labor  force 
are  not  those  characterized  by  utilizing  worker  skills  or  allowing  the 
worker  to  exercise  influence  over  the  type  of  task  or  the  way  the  work 
is  carried  out.    Additionally »  in  a  system  which  rewards  seniority  the 
more  satisfying  Jobs  are  reseirved  for  the  older  workers.    Indeed,  we 
noted  a  possible  decline  in  worker  satisfaction  between  ages  19  and  23* 
This  could  be  explained  by  the  seniority  notion  if  one  reasoned  that  the 
pace  of  advancement  into  the  jobs  with  more  satisfying  employment  con- 
ditions was  much  slower  than  youth  expected.    Nineteen-year-olds  could 
be  satisfied  with  relatively  poor  employment  conditions  on  the  expectation 
that  job  advancement  would  lead  to  improved  conditions  in  a  few  years. 
When  several  years  passed  and  the  "better"  jobs  were  still  in  the  future, 
the  youth  could  register  their  disappointment  by  indicating  lower  job 
satisfaction. 

Additional  insight  into  the  weak  association  between  education 
and  job  satisfaction  is  gained  by  looking  at  the -predictability  of  job 
facets  from  educational  attainment.    The  data  al^  shown  in  Table  4-5. 
There  is  a  statistically  significant  relationship  between  education 
and  about  one-half  of  the  job  characteristics  listed.    But  the  strength 
of  association  is  very  weak,  especially  for  those  job  characteristics 
which  are  most  highly  related  to  satisfaction.    Education  is  a  strong 
predictor  of  only  one  facet  —  getting  a  job  which  is  "clean";  and  the 
association  of  this  facet  with  satisfaction  is  only  r^  »  .10.  The 
message  seems  clear  —  education  does  not  open  up  jobs  which  are  intr5.n- 
sically  more  satisfying;  those  with  the  lowest  levels  of  education  are 
as  likely  to  secure  a  satisfying  job  as  are  the  college  graduates.  In- 
deed, those  with  education  beyond  high  school  run  a  greater  risk  of 
having  to  take  a  Job  which  does  not  match  their  expectations  or  skills 
and  as  a  result  being  less  satisfied  with  their  work  experience  than 
those  with  less  schooling. 
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Table  4-5 

Predictability  of  Job  Characteristics 
From  Educational  Attainment 

Importance  for       Predictability  of 
Ques.  Satisfaction        Facet  from  Educa- 

No,  Job  Facet  (P-M  Correlation)    tlonal  Attainment 


F17. 

Ua^a  my  akllls 

.59 

.128* 

F12. 

Opportunity  to  advance 

.51 

.120* 

F9. 

Learn  n^w  things 

.49 

.128* 

F2. 

Influence  task 

.42 

.116 

F18. 

Nice  co-workers 

.35 

.076 

F15. 

Good  pay 

.34 

.3  27* 

F13. 

Not  wich  responsibility 

-.29 

.168** 

F8. 

Steady  job 

.21 

.100 

Fll. 

Clean  job 

.10 

.354** 

F14. 

Free  clme 

.06 

.059 

FIO. 

Not  work  too  hard 

-.02 

.074 

^Eta  for  an  8-cat;egory  ed*^,c£'.tlonal  attainment  measure  predicting  to 
each  job  facet.  A  at^^tistically  significant  eta  at  the  .05  level  (*)  is 
.120;  at  the  .01  level  (^*)  is  .130  when  N  ^  1000. 
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CHAPTER  5 

SELF-ESTEEM  AND  ATTAINMENT:    AN  ANALYSIS  OF  CHANGE  AND  STABILITY 


Most  people  believe  that  social  environments  and  experiences 
can  have  lasting  impacts  on  personality  characteristics;  indeed,  the 
most  basic  purpose  of  the  Youth  in  Transition  project  has  been  to 
measure  and  analyze  some  of  these  impacts.    But  it  is  also  commonly 
assumed  that  variations  in  personality  characteristics  lead  different 
people  to  be  exposed  to  different  sorts  of  environments  and 
experiences;  and  the  preceding  section  has  demonstrated  that 
differences  in  background,  ability  and  prior  experiences  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  both  educational  and  occupational  attainment.  Thus 
the  causal  linkage  between  environments  and  personality  must  be  viewed 
as  a  two-way  street — environments  and  events  shape  people,  but 
people  also  play  an  important  part  in  selecting  and  shaping  their 
own  experiences. 

In  the  next  several  chapters  we  examine  a  wide  range  of 
personality  and  behavior  dimensions  which  have  been  measured  at 
several  points  in  time — in  many  cases  the  full  eight-year  longi- 
tudinal span  of  the  Youth  in  Transition  project.    Unlike  the  previous 
section,  in  which  such  characteristics  were  viewed  as  predictors  of 
educational  and  occupational  attainment,  we  now  study  these  dimensions 
of  values,  attitudes,  self-concepts  and  behaviors  as  outcomes- — as 
"dependent  variables"  or  "criterion  dimensions."    As  we  look  at  each 
outcome  dimension  in  turn,  we  will  ask  whether  differences  in 
environments  and  experiences  during  the  late  teens  and  early  twenties 
are  linked  to  differential  patterns  of  change — do  some  experiences 
seem  to  have  different  impacts  than  others? 

We  begin  with  a  detailed  exploration  of  self-esteem  and  its 
relationships  with  educational  and  occupational  attainment.    We  have 
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chosen  to  study  aelf-estera  In  depth  for  at  least  three  reasons: 
First »  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  Interest  In  this 
dimension  of  personality.    Second,  we  think  our  own  findings  In  this 
area  are  uocfcque  and^  provocative.      Finally,  self-eeteem^  seems 
particularly  well-suited  for  Illustrating  the  complexities  of 
longitudinal  analysis— the  difficulties  we  encounter  as  we  attempt 
to  understand  the  two-way  street  of  causation  linking  different 
people  to  different  experiences. 

Self  Esteem:    Theoretical  Perspectives  and  Past  Research 

Self-esteem  has  long  been  the  subject  of  theoretical 
speculation,  and  more  recently  has  been  the  topic  of  several  major 
empirical  studies  (Coopersmlth,  1967;  Rosenberg,  1965;  Rosenberg  & 
Simmons,  1971).    Gergen  (1971)  and  others  who  have  reviewed  the  lit- 
erature In  this  area  have  noted  that  the  term  self-esteem^  has  been 
used  in  various  ways  by  different  authors.    Our  own  approach  has  been 
heavily  influenced  by  the  work  of  Rosenberg  and  also  that  of 
Coopersmith.    Like  these  authors,  (a)  we  use  the  term  self-esteem  to 
refer  to  an  individual's  self-evaluation  or  judgment  of  his  Oim  worth, 
(b)  we  treat  it  as  a  global  dimension  rather  than  as  a  number  of  more 
specific  ones,  and  (c)  we  view  It  as  a  relatively  enduring  character- 
istic rather  than  something  which  shifts  abruptly  from  one  situation 
to  another. 

An  additional  perspective  on  self-esteem  has  been  provided  by 
French  and  Kahn  (1962),  who  argued  that  "The  various  dimensions  used 
by  the  person  for  perceiving  himself  and  others  are  not  all  equally 
important  to  the  person*    They  may  vary  in  centrality,  defined  as 
the  degree  to  which  they  determine  the  person's  self-esteem"  (p. 19). 
This  notion  that  different  aspects  of  the  person  may  be  differentially 
central  to  self-esteoi  is  also  found  in  the  work  of  Douvan  and 
Ck5ld  (1967),  who  noted  that  one  of  the  more  important  components  of 
self  for  most  adolescent  boys  (In  contrast  to  girls)  Is  a  sense  of 
competence  and  achievement  expressed  in  competitive  fields  such  as 
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athletics,  work  and  intellectual  activity.    The  concept  of 
centrality,  as  used  by  these  authors,  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
treatment  of  self-esteem  as  a  single  global  dimension;  it  simply 
suggests  that  there  can  be  variations  and  changes  in  the  relative 
weights — i.e.,  the  centrality — of  the  several  components  which 
jointly  constitute  global  self-esteem. 

In  this  chapter  we  focus  largely  upon  the  links  between  self- 
esteem  and  success— specifically,  educational  and  occupational  attain- 
ments of  young  men  in  their  early  twenties. A  number  of  authors 
have  presented  or  summarized  evidence  that  self-esteem  is  linked  to 
educational  and  occupational  attainment  (Coopersmith,  1967;  Gergen,  1971 
Rosenberg,   1965;  Rosenberg  &  Simmons,  1971;  Wylie,  1961),  and  our  own 
earlier  work  provides  further  support  (Bachman,  1970,  Appendix  D). 
Particularly  relevant  is  Purkey's  summary  of  the  research  relating 
the  self-concept  to  school  achievement.    He  concludes  that  "...there 
is  no  question  that  there  is  a  persistent  relationship  between  the 
self  and  academic  achievement..."    And,  although  the  data  do  not 
provide  clear-cut  evidence  about  causal  direction,  he  interprets  the 
findings  as  showing  "...that  there  is  a  continuous  interaction  between 
the  self  and  academic  achievement,  and  that  each  directly  influences 
the  other"  (Purkey,  1970,  p.  23).     In  the  area  of  occupational  success. 
Luck  and  Heiss  (1972)  report  that  self-esteem  is  positively  linked 
to  a  number  of  job  dimensions,  including  income,  prestige,  upward 
mobility,  and  personal  satisfaction  with  occupational  achievement; 
and  Kaufman  (1973)  reports  that  loss  of  a  job  resulted  in  diminished 
self-esteem  among  a  group  of  professional  engineers  and  scientists. 

In  sum,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  self-esteem  is  linked 
to  educational  and  occupational  attainment,  and  that  this  linkage 
probably  involves  a  number  of  different  and  complexly  interrelated 
patterns  of  causation.    While  it  is  a  rather  simple  matter  to  point 
out  the  complexities,  the  problem  of  disentangling  such  reciprocal 
causation  is  extremely  difficult  and  vexing.     In  most  cases,  the 
empirical  evidence  is  limited  to  a  static  relationship  at  a  single 
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point  in  time — e.g.,  survey  respondents  with  higher  levels  of 
educational  attainment  also  have  higher  mean  scores  on  a  measure  of 
self-esteem  (Weidmatit  Phelan,  &  Sullivan,  1972).    While  such  findings 
are  important  in  demonstrating  that  a  relationship  does  exist,  they 
leave  us  largely  in  the  dark  about  causal  dynamics. 

The  present  study  is  not  limited  to  a  single  point  in  time. 
Our  measures  of  self-^esteem  span  the  high  school  years  as  well  as  the 
five  years  after  high  school-- a  period  in  which  most  of  our  respondents 
completed  formal  education  and  entered  the  labor  market.    Our  measures 
of  educational  and  occupational  attainment  are  based  on  data  collected 
at  the  end  of  the  study.    These  data  on  self-esteem  and  attainment, 
plus  a  number  of  additional  measures  of  background,  ability,  and  other 
characteristics,  permit  us  to  go  several  steps  beyond  the  usual  cross- 
sectional  analyses  and  interpretations. 

Patterns  of  Causation 

Before  turning  to  the  analysis    "  these  data,  let  us  be  more 
specific  about  the  relationships  we  expect  to  find  and  the  bases  for 
these  expectations.    We  can  distinguish  three  logically  distinct 
patterns  of  causation »  all  of  which  may  play  some  part  in  the  relation- 
ship between  self-esteem  (A)  and  attainment  (B) : 

A  causes  B:     Self-esteem  contributes  directly  to  attainment. 
Individuals  with  positive  self-concepts  are  likely  to  be  ambitious, 
i.e.,  they  will  set  relatively  high  levels  of  aspiration.  Moreover, 
their  positive  views  of  their  own  abilities  and  competence  will  help 
them  to  withstand  the  occasional  setbacks  and  reversals  along  the 
road  to  educational  and  occupational  attainment. 

B  causes  A;    Attainment  contributes,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  heightened  self-esteem*    Educational  and  occupational  attainments 
represent  important  sources  of  direct  feedback  about  the  self,  and 
this  may  be  particularly  true  for  adolescents  and  young  adults.  There 
are  indirect  effects  as  well;  those  individuals  with  the  most 
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education  and  the  highest  status  jobs  are  most  likely  to  be  exposed 
to  "ego-boosting"  experiences  in  their  day-to-day  activities. 

C  causes  both  A  and  B:    Some  of  the  underlying  determinants  of 
self-esteem  are  also  Important  determinants  of  attainment.  Academic 
ability,  past  educational  accomplishments^  and  family  socioeconomic 
level  are  all  likely  to  contribute  to  a  young  person's  self-esteem. 
But  these  factors  of  background  and  ability  also  directly  influence 
educational  and  occupational  attainment.    Thus,  an  additional  reason 
for  expecting  self-esteem  to  be  correlated  with  the  attainment  is  not 
that  one  causes  the  other,  but  rather  that  self-esteem  and  attainment 
have  a  number  of  anticedents  in  common  (the  "C"  variables). 

Shifting  Centrality.    The  three  logical  patterns  of  causation 
outlined  above  have  been  stated  in  somewhat  "fixed"  or  permanent  form. 
For  example,  if  we  say  that  educational  success  contributes  to 
increased  self-esteem,  this  implies  that  such  will  be  the  case  whether 
the  individual  is  beginning  high  school,  ending  high  school,  or  some- 
where in  college.    But  this  makes  no  allowance  for  the  possibility 
that  there  may  be  shifts  along  the  dimension  of  centrality — the 
possibility  that  some  aspects  of  the  self  which  are  important  de- 
terminants of  self-esteem  at  one  stage  in  life  may  become  less 
important  at  a  later  stage.     If  we  were  to  find  a  more-or-less  gradual 
shift  in  the  strength  of  relationship  between  self-esteem  and  any 
factor  of  background,  ability,  or  attainment,  that  might  be  evidence 
of  an  increase  or  decrease  in  that  factor's  centrality  for  self-esteem. 
For  example,  we  might  expect  that  things  having  to  do  with  occupational 
attainment  would  become  increasingly  important  to  young  men  in  general 
as  they  leave  school  and  enter  the  job  market.    On  the  other  hand, 
things  having  to  do  with  educational  success  might  become  less 
important,  at  least  among  those  who  do  not  continue  their  education 
beyond  high  school. 

The  several  perspectives  on  causal  relationships  and  centrality 
reviewed  here  are  not  presented  as  testable  hypotheses.    Rather,  they 
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are  conceptual  guidelines  that  we  will  refer  to  from  time  to  time  as 
we  examine  and  interpret  relationships  among  variables* 

The  Measure  of  Self'^Esteem 

Our  ten  item  measure  of  self"-esteem  is  close  to  that  used  by 
Rosenberg  (1965).    The  first  six  items  in  Table  5-1  were  adapted 
directly  from  his  scale;  the  other  four  items,  similar  in  content, 
were  developed  by  Cobb,  Brooks,  Kasl,  and  Connelly  (1966). 
Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  on  a  five^-point  scale  how  often 
each  item  was  true  for  them.    The  five  response  categories — almost 
always,  often,  sometimes,  seldom,  and  never--*were  coded  from  1  to 
5,  with  higher  self *-es teem  responses.    The  scale  is  nearly  balanced 
with  six  positive  items  and  four  negative  items.    The  self-esteem 
index  is  an  unweighted  mean  of  the  ten  items,  with  up  to  two  missing 
values  allowed.    Table  S-*l  includes  the  means,  standard  deviations, 
and  item  index  correlations  (uncorrected  for  part-whole  inflation) 
for  1966  (Time  1)  and  1974  (Time  5).    While  there  is  some 
variability,  the  item-index  correlations  are  fairly  similar  across 
items;  generally,  the  correlations  for  1974  are  slightly  stronger 
than  those  for  1966.    Factor  analyses  performed  on  both  the  1966 
and  1974  items  revealed  a  strong  first  factor  in  each  case,  ex- 
plaining 64%  of  the  1966  common  variance  and  69%  of  the  1974  common 
variance.    The  item  loadings  ranged  from  .38  to  .69. 

Coefficient  alphas  are  .75,  .76,  .79,  .80,  and  .81  for  1966, 
1968,  1969,  1970  and  1974,  respectively.    A  single  test-retest 
reliability  was  estimated  using  a  path  analysis  approach  as  developed 
by  Heise  (1969).    This  estimate,  which  assumes  that  the  reliability 
is  the  same  at  each  time,  is  .75.    Test-retest  reliabilities  were 
also  computed  for  each  combination  of  three  measurements,  using 
formulas  suggested  by  Heise  (1969).     (If  three  measurements  are  made 
at  Times  A,  B,  and  C,  the  reliability  is  computed  as  ^^^^q^^^q*^ 
With  five  measurement  points,  there  are  ten  .possible  combinations  of 
three  measurements.    Each  of  the  ten  reliability  coefficients  was 
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Table  5"1 

Self-esteem  Iteis  and  Item-Index  Correlations 


Im 

IOTA 

19/4 

If 
11 

r 

wm 

M 

r 

1  [661  ciioC  1  AID  B  person  oi  wortni  st  isast 

on  «n  equoX  pisne  wicn  other Bi 

\  AO 
J.07 

CI 

.J/ 

•09 

•  0& 

I  leei  inoc  i  nove  a  nuwDer  ox  gooQ  ([UaiibieSe 

1  70 
iJi 

lOZ 

.30 

4«J0 

£0 

i09 

.DO 

T     AM     aVi  m     ^A     mA     A>M«  AAA     Mm     IIA  I  1      « Ja    mam  k     mLLah     mama  I  m. 

1  an  able  to  do  things  as  veil  as  nost  other  people • 

3.73 

.79 

.57 

4i31 

.71 

.61 

b 

I  I eel  1  do  not  have  much  to  be  proud  oi. 

3.0/ 

1.15 

.54 

/  nl 

1  A1 

1.01 

.55 

A 

i  taKe  a  positive  attitude  toward  nyseiii 

OA 

.89 

.59 

/.II 

4fl2 

.85 

.69 

SooetlDes  I  think  I  an  no  good  at  all. 

3*4/ 

1.06 

CO 

.58 

/  fit 
4.06 

.65 

,67 

I  an  a  useful  guy  to  have  around. 

J./O 

AO 

3.99 

.7) 

I  feel  that  I  can't  do  anything  right. 

3.83 

1.02 

.56 

4.11 

.82 

.60 

When  I  do  a  job^  1  do  it  welL 

3.67 

.81 

.51 

4.35 

.63 

.51 

I  feel  that  ny  life  is  not  very  useful.'' 

3.87 

1.08 

.62 

4.39 

.82 

.58 

Self-esteen  index 

3.74 

.52 

4.22 

.48 

Note.  11  -  1,628  with  up  to  2.5X  nisaing  data. 
Vsponse  of  "almost  always  true"  coded  5  (high  aelf -esteem) . 
^Respoase  of  "never  true"  coded  5  (high  self-esteem) . 
Item-Index  correlation. 
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compitod;  tb«  range  li  ,69  to  .74»  vlth  «  M«n  of  .71.    All  Chatt 
MtlmttM  of  ttlUbllltyi  both  Internal  coneltttncy  and  test-retest, 
flam  liccaptably  high. 

While  the  reliability  of  a  meaeure  can  be  eetlmated  In  eeveral 

ways,  validity  ia  another  matter.    The  kind  of  validity  appropriate 
for  a  variable  like  aelf^-eateen  la  construct  validity  (Wylle,  1974, 
p.  38).    Self-^eateem,  we  hypothesise,  should  relate  to  other  variables 
in  certain  directiona»  and  this  provides  a  possible  eource  of 
evidence  on  construct  validity.    Self«>esteein  correlates  in  the 
expected  directions  with  measures  of:    Intellectual  ability,  somatic 
symptoms,  negative  affective  states,  happiness,  rebellious  behavior 
in  school,  and  needs  for  self-development  and  social  approval.  (See 
Appendix  G  for  the  correlations.) 

Overall  Changes  in  Self -Esteem 

Self-esteem  scores  were  fairly  high  for  our  respondents  at  the 
start  of  tenth  grade »  and  gradually  rose  to  a  level  one  standard 
deviation  higher  during  the  nearly  eight<*year  span  of  the  longitudinal 
study.    The  mean  scores  included  in  Table  5^2  show  a  modest  Increase 
in  self-esteem  throughout  high  school  (1966  to  1969),  rather  little 
change  during  the  following  year  (1969  to  1970),  and  a  more 
substantial  increase  during  the  next  four  years  (1970  to  1974).  The 
pattern  of  change  Is  consistent  across  all  ten  of  the  items  in  the 
self-esteem  scale;  Table  5-1  shows  for  each  itaoa  an  increase  in  mean 
score  and  a  decrease  in  standard  deviation  from  1966  to  1974.  The 
decrease  in  standard  deviation  may  reflect  a  "ceiling  effect"  at  the 
item  level,  since  the  mean  score  for  each  item  moved  closer  to  the 
upper  limit  of  self-esteem.    At  the  index  level,  however,  there  is 
less  evidence  of  excelling  effect, "since  the  standard  deviation 
dropped  only  slightly  from  ,52  to  .48. 

The  pattern  of  correlations  among  the  five  self-esteem 
measurements,  presented  in  Table  5-2,  suggests  a  process  of  gradual 
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Table  5-2 

Cross-time  Self-esteem  Correlations  and  Stability  Coefficients^ 


Self-esteem 

19^6 

im 

mi 

1974 

Self-esteem  in 

1966 

1.00 

.74 

.65 

.58 

.40 

Self-esteem  in 

1968 

.53 

1.00 

.88 

.79 

.54 

Self-esteem  in 

1969 

.48 

.64 

1.00 

.89 

.61 

Self-esteem  in 
Self-este~em  lifT 

1970 
1974  

.42 

.56 

-".-40-— 

.65 

1.00 

.69 

"  .30  

.49— 

"1.00- 

M 

3.74 

3.83 

3.88 

3.90 

4.22 

SD 

.52 

.49 

.50 

.49 

.48 

N 

1622 

1501 

1492 

1408 

1594 

Product-moment  correlations  are  below  the  diagonal;  stability  coeffi- 
cients are  above.  The  stability  coefficients  were  computed  using  a  path 
analysis  approach  as  developed  by  Heise  (1969) . 
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evolution  and  shift  throughout  the  period  we  studied.    As  the  table 
indicates,  the  longer  the  time  interval  between  any  two  self-esteem 
measurements,  the  lower  the  correlation.    The  table  also  includes 
stability  coefficients,  which  are  estimates  of  the  "true"  cross-time 
correlations  after  correcting  for  unreliability  in  the  measures 
(Heise,  1969).    Again,  the  longer  the  time  interval,  the  lower  the 
stability.    One  excei>tion  to  this  pattern  may  be  worth  noting: 
the  correlations  and  stability  coefficients  involving  self-esteem 
scores  in  1966  were  somewhat  lower  than  would  be  expected  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  the  time  intervals.    Thus,  for  example,  the  stability 
of  self-esteem  scores  during  the  eighteen-month  interval  from  Time  1 
to  Time  2  was  lower  than  the  stability  during  the  twenty-four-month 
interval  from  Time  2  to  Time  4.    Except  for  the  Time  1  data,  however, 
the  cross-time  stability  of  self-esteem  was  almost  perfectly  linearly 
predictable  from  the  length  of  the  time  interval  involved. 

Links  to  Educational  Attainment  and  Related  Factors 

Educational  Attainment.    Self-esteem  scores  for  six  categories  of 
educational  attainment,  ranging  from  high  school  dropouts  to  those  in 

-  graduate  a<Aool-r<«!-pr-«8«nted-in-JEigure-J=^ — Canaj««-«tLt  with  our  

expectations,  we  find  a  positive  correlation  between  self-esteem  and 
level  of  educational  attainment—the  higher  the  l«vel  of  education  a 
respondent  eventually  attained,  the  higher  was  his  self-esteem 
throughout  the  course  of  the  study.    Indeed,  the  degree  of  consistency 
in  the  relationship  is  truly  striking;  from  the  start  of  tenth  grade 
to  i  point  nearly  eight  years  later,  the  ordering  of  mean  self-esteem 
s-ores  (from  lowest  to  highest)  is  identical  to  the  ordering  of 
educational  attainment  categories,  with  those  who  became  high  school 
dropouts  always  lowest  in  average  ^elf-esteem  and  those  who  went  on 
to  graduate  training  always  highest  (differences  among  the  six  group 
means  are  significant  at  £  <  .001  for  all  five  times).    Moreover,  as 
the  eta  values  and  product-moment  correlations  at  the  bottom  of  the 
figure  indicate,  the  relationship  between  self-esteem  and  educational 
attainment  (as  we  scaled  it)  is  almost  perfectly  linear. 
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Figure  5-1.  Self-Esteem  by  Educational  Attainment 


The  trend  over  time  for  self-eecaem  Is  basically  upward ,  with 
each  cubgroup  showing  a  7vargely  paral.l«»l  pattern  of  increases  in  uean 
scores.    On«»  except  ion,  while  not  e:*:tremely  large,  is  noteworthy;  the 
self-esteem  of  high  school  graduates  who  did  not  continue  their 
education  (Group  2)  rose  during  the  year  followiog  high  school, 
whereas  the  scores  for  dropouts  (Group  1)  declined  slightly  during 
the  same  period.    This  relative  loss  in  self-esteem  for  the  dropout 
group  was  mostly  of  limited  duration;  fui^r  years  later  (in  197A) 
the  difference  between  Groups  1  and  2  had  shrunk  to  nearly  the  same 
level  as  occurred  during  the  first  three  data  collections. 

The  most  surprising  finding  shown  in  the  figure  is  the  fact 
that  self -^esteem  measured  at  the  beginning  of  tenth  grade  correlates 
more  strongly  with  eventual  educational  attainment  than  does  self-esteem 
measured  after  the  educational  attainment  levels  had  been  reached. 
This  tendency  for  the  self-esteem  trend  llt^s  to  converge  during  high 
school  and  the  years  that  followed  is  evident  in  the  figure  itself 
(especially  if  we  disregard  the  relatively  small  Group  1) ,  and  it 
is  also  reflected  in  the  drop  in  correlation  values  (f rom  r    »  .27 

in  1S66  to  r  "  .14  In  192k^^^<^lX^^}ieui^   

at  some  length  later;  for  the  present,  it  Is  sufficient  to  note  that 
a  steady  decrease  in  self«-esteem  differences  among  educational  attain- 
ment subgroups  is  quite  the  opposite  of  what  would  be  projected  if 
we  assume  a  pattern  of  reciprocal  causation  between  early  self-esteem, 
educational  attainment,  and  later  self^-esteem. 

College  Plans  Versus  Attainment.    Most  of  those  who  entered 
college  had  planned  to  do  so  from  the  start  of  the  study,  and  this 
may  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  self--esteem  measured  as  early  as 
the  start  of  tenth  grade  showed  a  substantial  correlation  with  later 
educational  attainment.    On  the  other  hand,  quite  a  few  young  men 
initially  planned  to  enter  college  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so, 
and  others  who  did  not  plan  on  college  at  Time  1  eventually  did 
enter.    Earlier  analyses  of  the  data  from  Time  1  through  Time  4 
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demonstrated  that  shifts  In  college  plans  were  associated  with  shifts 
In  occupational  aspiration;  those  who  Initially  planned  to  enter 
college  but  failed  to  do  so  showed  a  substantial  drop  In  status  of 
aspired  occupations,  whereas  those  whose  Initial  plans  did  not  Include 
college  but  who  eventually  did  enter  higher  education  showed  a 
corresponding  rise  In  status  of  aspired  occupation  (Bachman  et  al., 
1971,  pp.  126-131) •    This  analysis  has  been  extended  through  Time  5, 
and  the  results  are  presented  in  Figure  5-2,    Note  that  between  Time  1 
(start  of  tenth  grade)  and  Time  3  (end  of  school  for  most)  there 
occurred  shifts  in  occupational  aspirations  that  can  be  interpreted 
as  an  adjustment  to  realities — at  least  the  realities  reflected  in 
eventual  educational  attainments.    Note  also  that  the  pattern  of  group 
differences  in  occupational  aspirations  remained  essentially  stable 
during  the  five-year  period  from  Time  3  through  Time  5:     those  who 
planned  to  enter  college  and  did  so  (Group  C/C)  had  the  highest  mean 
occupational  aspirations,  those  who  did  not  initially  plan  to  do  so 
but  later  did  enter  college  (Group  NC/C)  were  next  highest,  those  who 
neither  planned  to  nor  did  enter  college  (Group  NC/NC)  were  lowest 
in  mean  occupational  aspirations. 

When  attainments  fail  to  measure  up  to  aspirations,  is  there  a 
corresponding  drop  in  self-esteem?    Coopersmith  (1967,  p.  29)  cited 
William  James'  view  of  self-tv-j^jirieEi       reflecting,  at  least  in  part, 
"...the  ratio  of  our  actualiti^'S  to  our  supposed  potentialities..." 
or  the  ratio  between  success  uid  pretensions.    This  theory  suggests 
that  those  who  planned  to  enter  college  but  failed  to  do  so  (Group  C/NC) 
should  show  a  decrease  in  self-esteem  relative  to  other  groups,  whereas 
the  group  whose  attainments  exceeded  their  initial  aspirations  (Group  NC/C) 
should  show  a  relative  increase.    In  other  words,  self-esteem  scores 
should  show  a  pattern  of  shift  somewhat  similar  to  that  shown  for 
occupational  aspirations  in  Figure  5-2.    The  results  for  self-esteem, 
presented  in  Figure  5-3,  clearly  fail  to  confirm  these  expectations. 
Instead,  we  find  that  self-esteem  scores,  if  anything,  ••anticipated** 
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Figure  5-2.  Status  of  Aspired  Occupation  by  College  Plans  vs.  Attainment 
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the  later  shifts  In  educational  and  occupational  aspirations.  Through- 
out all  five  points  In  time  the  mean  self-esteem  scores  for  the  four 
groups  were  ordered  In  the  same  way  as  occupational  aspirations  were 
ordered  from  Time  3  to  Time  5 — the  C/C  Group  was  highest,  NC/C  next 
highest,  C/NC  lower ,  and  NC/NC  lowest.    And  here  again,  as  we  saw 
earlier  In  Figure  5-1,  the  differences  In  self-esteem  are  stronger 
at  Time  1  than  at  later  points  In  time  (eta  values  drop  from  .27  for 
Time  1  self-esteem  to  .13  for  Time  5  self-esteem). 

How  can  we  account  for  this  finding  that  self-esteem  scores 
seemed  to  "anticipate"  educational  attaiiunents  and  later  occupational 
aspirations  for  the  four  subgroups  we  have  Just  been  exami.  dng?  One 
possibility,  of  course,  is  that  self-esteem  is  among  the  causes  of 
attainment  (A  causes  B).    An  alternative  explanation  is  that  other 
(prior)  factors  which  play  an  important  part  in  determining  educational 
attainment  also  contribute  to  self-esteem  (C  causes  both  A  and  B) . 
We  set  out  to  investigate  the  latter  possibility  by  examining  three 
dimensions  known  to  have  an  important  impact  upon  college  entrance: 
academic  ability,  high  school  grades,  and  family  socioeconomic  level. 

Along each  of  these  dimensions  the  four  groups  showed  the  same  

ordering  as  was  found  for  self-esteem — C/C  highest,  NC/C  next  highest, 
C/NC  lower,  and  NC/NC  lowest — and  the  relationships  were  quite  strong 
(eta  values  ranged  from  .41  to  .50).    These  findings  suggest  that 
factors  such  as  ability,  grades,  and  family  socioeconomic  level,  all 
of  which  predict  later  educational  attainment,  may  also  be  among  the 
determinants  of  self-esteeuu    We  turn  next  to  an  exploration  of  such 
additional  factors  and  their  links  to  self-esteem. 

Other  Factors  Linked  to  Attainment  and  Self-Esteem.    Given  the 
findings  outlined  above,  it  seemed  Important  to  explore  more  directly 
and  in  greater  detail  the  relationships  between  self-esteem  and  a 
number  of  variables  which  our  earlier  research  (Bachman  et  al.,  1971) 
had  shown  to  be  predictors  of  educational  attainment.    These  factors, 
some  of  which  were  measured  at  several  points  in  time,  include  family 
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socioeconomic  level,  academic  ability,  grades,  self-concept  of  school 
ability,  and  instances  of  rebellious  and  delinquent  behavior  in  school. 
Their  correlations  with  self-esteem  (at  all  five  points  in  time),  as 
well  as  their  correlations  with  educational  attainment,  are  presented 
in  Table  5-3.     (Also  included  in  Table  5-3  for  comparison  purposes 
are  three  measures  of  attainment  as  of  1974:    level  of  education 
completed,  employment  versus  unemployment,  and  status  of  occupation.) 

We  can  begin  our  examination  of  Table  5-3  by  noting  the  correlations 
in  the  column  which  is  second  from  right;  they  indicate  that  all 
of  the  measures  included  in  the  table  are  linked  to  educational  attain- 
ment.   Many  of  the  relationships,  e.g.,  those  involving  academic 
ability  (test  scores)  and  classroom  grades,  are  quite  substantial. 

The  more  important  finding  displayed  in  the  table  is  that  each 
of  the  dimensions  included  is  correlated  with  self-esteem.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  in  every  instance  the  early 
measures  of  self-esteem,  usually  the  1966  scores,  show  the  strongest 
correlations,  whereas  the  weakest  correlations  involve  self-esteem 

^  as  WaWf  ed  in  T  ™ 
school  ability  measured  in  1968  shows  the  highest  correlation  with 
self-esteem  measured  at  the  same  point  in  time,  and  this  is  also  true 
for  the  1968  measure  of  rebellious  behavior  in  school  (but  not  for 
the  1968  measure  of  delinquent  behavior  in  school).    We  were  not 
surprised  to  find  some  heightening  of  correlations  among  variables 
measured  in  the  same  data  collection;  on  the  contrary,  the  surprising 
fact  is  that  this  "time  matching"  phenomenon  does  not  appear  more 
often.    Other  dimensions  measured  at  multiple  points  in  time,  such 
as  college  plans  (Times  1  through  3)  and  occupational  aspirations 
(Times  1  through  3)  and  occupational  aspirations  (Times  1  through  5), 
show  little  or  no  "time  matching"  effect;  instead,  the  overwhelming 
tendency  is  that  plans  or  aspirations,  no  matter  when  they  were 

measured,  show  the  strongest  association  with  tenth  grade  (1966) 

self-esteem  and  progressively  weaker  relationships  with  later  self- 
3 

esteem. 
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Tabl^  5-3 

Self-esteeiB  Correlated  with  Measures  of  Attainment  and  Related  Factors 


Educ^tfgnffl  Status  of 
Self-esteem  Attainment  Occupation 


1966 

im 

1969 

1970 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Socioeconomic  level  1966 

.16 

.12 

.12 

,07 

.20 

Number  of  siblings 

-.07 

■.p9 

-.06 

-.05 

.00 

-.30 

-.19 

Ability  1966 

.21 

.18 

.17 

.20 

.13 

.53 

.30 

Grades;  i£h  vear 

.26 

.21 

17 

t  ir 

•  ju 

Grades:  10th  year 

.25 

.25 

.20 

.16 

.14 

.50 

.29 

Grades:  12th  year 

.21 

.25 

.21 

.14 

.12 

.50 

.30 

Self-concept  of  school  ability '66 

.36 

.28 

.2) 

.24 

.17 

.45 

,24 

Self-concept  of  school  ability '68 

.29 

.32 

.29 

.25 

.18 

.45 

.21 

Rebellious  behavior  in  school' 66 

-.36 

-.26 

-.18 

-.20 

-.15 

-.29 

-.18 

Rebellious  behavior  in  school '68 

-.21 

-.27 

-.19 

-.17 

-.10 

-.27 

-.15 

Delinquent  behavior  in  school  '66 

-.19 

-.10 

-.04 

-.06 

.00 

-.32 

-.14 

Delinquent  behavior  in  school  '68 

-.18 

-.U 

-.11 

-.07 

-.06 

-.39 

-.17 

Jleliaqueiit-behav-ior4n-8ehGai-^-69- 

„-.li-.„ 

-M 

._v03^..~- 

.---.a?.  

College  plans  1966 

.22 

.13 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.45 

.23 

College  plans  1968 

.22 

,19 

.16 

.14 

.11 

.45 

.20 

College  plans  1969 

.25 

.22 

.20 

.16 

.16 

.67 

,30 

Table  5"3 
(contlnueuj 


Educational  Status  of 
Self-estef  Attainient  Occupation 


1966 

1968 

1969 

.M 

-1974 

1974 

1974 

Status  of  ajplred  occupation  '66 

.19 

.13 

.09 

.11 

.11 

.47 

.26 

Status  of  aspired  occupation  '6* 

.20 

.15 

.13 

•  12 

.09 

.53 

.28 

Status  of  asplr'id  occupation '  : ' 

.21 

.18 

.16 

.14 

.08 

.56 

.30 

Status  of  aspired  occupation  '71 

.21 

.17 

.15 

.14 

.10 

.59 

.31 

Status  of  aspired  occupation  '74 

.15 

.15 

.12 

.12 

.11 

.56 

.45 

Educational  attainment  1974 

.27 

.21 

.21 

.17 

.14 

1.00 

.41 

Status  of  attained  occupation  '74 

.15 

.13 

.14 

.20 

.16 

.41 

1.00 

Employment  vs  unemployment  '74 

.03 

.00 

.05 

-.01 

.10 

.06 

.12 

Based  on  a  K  of  1600  and  a  design  effpct  of  2.25,  an  r  of  ,08  is  significant  at 
I  <  .05,  and  an  r  of  .10  is  significant  at  £  <  .01. 
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Two  iiBplicatlone  drawn  from  these  findings  snre  particularly 
relevant  for  our  exploration  of  the  linkage  between  success  and 
self^^esteem.    First,  It  seams  clear  that  those  factors  which  help  to 
determine  later  educational  attainment  are  also  determinants  of  self- 
esteem  (C  causes  bath  A  and  B).    Second,  It  appears  that  these 
educationally-relevant  factors  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
self-esteem  dlvrlng  the  early  high  school  years,  but  this  contribution 
becoaes  steadily  less  important  as  young  men  progress  through  high 
school  and  continue  into  other  educational  and/or  occupational 
environments.    These  Implications  are  entirely  consistent  with  our 
earlier  findings  about  self-esteem  and  educational  attainment 
(Figure  5-1).    Taken  as  a  whole,  the  pattern  of  results  suggests  that 
things  having  to  do  with  the  self-concept  of  educational  success — 
academic  skills,  past  classroom  performance,  future  aspirations,  and 
the  like — undergo  some  reduction  in  "centrality"  or  "salience"  for 
the  self-esteem  of  young  men  during  the  late  high  school  years  and 
the  period  that  follows. 

We  suggested  earlier  that  a  reduction  in  the  centrallty  of 
academically  relevant  factors  might  take  place  among  the  young  men 
in  our  study  who  did  not  continue  their  education  beyond  high  school, 
whereas  among  those  who  did  go  on  ta  college  the  centrallty  of  such 
factors  might  remain  high.    The  correlations  shown  in  Table  5-3  were 
recomputed  separately  for  four  categories  of  respondents:     (a)  those 
who  initially  (at  the  start  of  tenth  grade)  planned  to  go  to  college 
and  later  did,  (b)  those  who  planned  to  go  but  did  not,  (c)  those  who 
did  not  initially  plan  on  college  but  later  did  attend,  and  (d)  those 
who  neither  planned  to  attend  nor  did.    Contrary  to  our  expectation, 
there  was  no  Indication  that  the  centrallty  of  academic factors 
dropped  more  sharply  among  those  who  did  not  go  on  to  college 
(categories  b  and  d). 

Impact  of  Occupational  Experiences 

Occupational  success  is  a  more  complicated  concept  than 
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educational  success.    In  this  chapter  we  deal  with  two  aspects  of 
occupational  experience:    employment  versus  unemployment,  and 
occupational  status  (Duncan  scale) 

Unemployment,    Table  5-4  contrasts  self-esteem  scores  for  those 
who  were  unemployed  at  the  1974  survey  (Time  5)  and  those  who  were 
employed  full-time  or  part-time  In  the  civilian  work  force  (full-time 
students  and  those  In  military  service  are  omitted  from  the  table). 
The  bottom  line  of  the  table  Indicates  only  small  and  non-slgnlf leant 
differences  In  self-esteem  between  the  two  groups  until  1974,  at 
which  point  the  difference  reaches  about  one-third  of  a  standard 
deviation.    Although  this  difference  Is  not  so  large  as  tc  suggest 
a  devastating  Impact  of  unemployment  upon  self-esteem,  the  finding 
does  iadicate  that  failure  to  have  a  job  has  some  negative  effect  on 
self-esteem. 

The  negative  Impact  of  unemployment  may  be  linked  to  educational 
level.    Those  who  have  followed  the  socially-approved  path  of  high 
school  graduation  and  perhaps  also  college  have  "done  their  part," 
so  to  speak,  and  thus  may  be  less  Inclined  f :  /lew  unemployment  as 
th^lr  own  fault.    High  school  dropouts,  on  the  other  hand,  have  folio  -'^^ 
a  path  which  Is  disapproved;  public  announcements  proclaim  that 
drcopiug  out  "doubles  the  chances  of  being  unemployed,"  and  the 
uneaiployed  droport  may  thus  be  more  likely  to  blame  himself  for  his 
prad  .c?'ir>nt •    We  examined  the  Impact  of  unemployment  (as  of  1974) 
separately  for  three  levels  of  educational  attainment:    dropouts  with- 
out bi^;*^  school  diplomai^,  high  school  gradu:?tes  with  no  further  education, 
and  those  who  entered  college:  (including  those  who  completed  associate 
and  bachelor  degri^es).    Among  the  college  entrants,  the  mean  gain  In 
self-esteem  -scores  from  1966  to  1974  is  .44  for  the  employed  (N=659) 
aid  .38  for  the  unemployed  (N=49) ;  this  difference  is  small  and  of 
little,  consequence.    Among  t:he  hl^h  school  graduates  who  lid  not 
enter  college,  the  mean  gain  in  self-esteem  is  .58  for  the  employed 
(N=387)  and  .50  for  the  unemployed  (N=39) — again,  a  rather  small 
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Table  5-4 

Cross-time  Self-esteem  Scores  for  Employed  and  Unemployed 


1974  Employment 
Employed  (N  "  1, 

Status 

1966 

Self-esteem 
1968       1969  1970 

1974 

,205) 

M 

3.72 

3.82 

3.88 

3.89 

4.23 

SD 

.51 

.47 

.49 

.48 

.47 

Unemployed  (N  « 

111) 

M 

3.66 

3.81 

3.79 

3.91 

4.05 

SD 

.56 

.55 

.52 

.53 

.58 

Difference 

M 

.06 

.01 

.09 

-.02 

.18^ 

*t  =  3.78,  £<.05,  two-tailedg  incorporating  design  effect 
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difference.    Among  high  school  dropouts,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
difference  is  more  substantial;  the  mean  gain  in  self-esteem  is  .62 
among  the  employed  (N«83)  but  only  .31  among  the  unemployed  (N-18). 
While  this  difference  falls  short  of  statistical  significance  given 
the  small  number  of  unemployed  dropouts,  it  is  certainly  in  a 
direction  consistent  with  the  explanation  outlined  above. 

In  sum,  we  find  for  the  sample  as  a  whole  that  the  dimension 
of  employment-unemployment  seems  to  have  an  Impact  on  self-esteem 
measured  at  the  same  point  in  time  (1974)  but  little  relationship  to 
earlier  measures  of  self-esteem?    Our  analysis  of  educational  sub- 
groups produced  some  differences  which,  although  not  statistically 
significant,  suggest  that  the  negative  impact  of  unemployment  on 
self-esteem  may  be  more  pronounced  among  high  school  dropouts  than 
among  those  who  have  completed  high  school. 

Occupational  status.    Given  our  initial  theorizing  about  the 
posit:^ve  impair  >•  of  success  on  self-esteem,  our  expectation  was  that 
those  /oung  .en  vhc  attained  higher  status  jobs  would  show  above 
average  p^Lr»o  in  s^iif-esteem;  thus  we  expected  that  occupational  status 
in  7h>'.    '_iu  be  positively  correlated  with  self-esteem  in  1974,  and 
that  the  relationship  witb  earlier  measures  of  self-esteem  would  be 
weaker.    The  correlations  presented  in  Table  5-3  show  that  occupational 
status  in  197*;  has  basically  the  same  strength  of  association  with 
self-esteem  no  matter  when  self-esteem  was  measured.     (The  slightly 
higher  correlation  with  1970  self-esteem  i.c  not  significantly 
different  from  the  other  correlations  and  may  represent  nothing  more 
than  chance  variation.)    One  of  the  problems  with  these  zero-ordpr 
correlations  is  that  a  numbf*r  of  the  factors  which  may  be  among  the 
causes  of  edicational  attainment  and  self-esteem  are  also  related  to 
occupational  status.    Thus  we  may  be  able  to  get  a  clearer  picture 
of  what  occupational  success  adds  to  self-esteem  if  we  introduce 
statistical  controls  for  these  other  prior  influences. 
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Multivariate  Analyses 

Earlier  In  this  chapter  we  distinguished  among  three  patterns 
of  causation  which  might  produce  a  relationship  between  self-esteem 
(A)  and  attainment  (B) — A  causes  B,  B  causes  A,  and  C  (other  variables) 
causes  both  A  and  B.     We  h  ve  presented  a  good  deal  of  data  to  Indicate 
that  relationships  do  exist  among  these  variables,  including  a  number 
of  those  factors  (the  "C"  variables)  which  may  be  prior  causes  of 
both  self-esteem  and  attainment.    Now  we  will  undertake  a  series 
of  regression  analyses  designed  to  distinguish  among  these  alternative 
causal  patterns. 

Educational  Attainment.    Let  us  begin  with  the  link  between 
tenth  grade  (Time  1)  self-esteem  and  educational  attainment  five 
years  beyond  high  school  (Time  5).     The  product-moment  correlation 
between  these  two  dimensions  is  a  rather  substantial  .27.    Does  this 
mean  that  early  self-^esteem  is  an  Important  cause  of  later  educational 
attainment  (A  causes  B) ,  or  does  it  mean  that  some  of  the  factors 
which  contribute  heavily  to  self-esteem  in  tenth  grade  are  also 
determinants  of  later  educational  success  <C  causes  both  A  and  B)? 
Of  all  the  dimensions  shown  in  Table  5-3,  the  first  few^ — family 
socioeconomic  level,  academic  ability,    and   ninth-grade  classroom 
grades— seem  particularly  appropriate  to  treat  as  factors  which  may 
play  a  causal  role  in  determining  both  educational  attainment  and 
tenth-grade  self-esteem.     (The  other  dimensions  in  Table  5-3  may  also 
play  a  causal  role;  however,  their  position  in  a  causal  sequence 
is  less  clearly  a  prior  one.) 

Fi«-are  5-4  depicts  schematically  the  relationships  between 
tenth-grace  -elf-esteem,  educational  attainment,  and  the  other 
causal  variables  (SEL,  ability  and  grades).    Backgrouud,  ability 
and  past  school  perforroance  are  all  presented  as  causes  of  both 
self-esteem  and  educational  attainment  (the  dashed  arrows  show  the 
C  causec  both  A  and  B  pattern);  additionally,  tenth-grade  self-esteem 
is  presented  as  a  cause  of  educational  attair     it  solid  arrow 

shows  the  A  causes  B  pattern).  Thf  analysis  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is  this:;    how  strong  is  the  link  between  stilf-esteem  and 
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educational  attainment  when  the  other  factors  are  also  part  of  the 
equation?    The  technique  to  be  used  is  multiple  regression  analysis, 
In  which  tenth-grade  self-esteem  is  used  ai\  a  predictor  of  educational 
attainment,  along  with  SEL,  ability  and  grades. 


Figure  5-4 

Causal  Relationships  between  Early  Self-Esteem, 
Educational  Attainment  and  Other  Variables 


SEL 

Ability 

Grades 

Self-Esteem 

(Time  1) 

Educational 
Attainment 


The  results  of  the  multiple  regression  analysis  are  contained 
in  Table  5-5.    The  key  relationship  is  the  standardized  regression 

coefficient  (beta)  between  tenth-grade  self-esteem  and  educational 

5 

attainment,  a  value  of  .09.      This  suggests  that  the  direct  causal 
connection  between  self-esteem  and  later  educational  attainment 
(A  causes  B)  is  very  weak  at  best.    On  the  other  hand,  the  other 
regression  coefficients  and  the  multiple  correlation  of  .67  fit  very 
well  with  the  "C  causes  both  A  and  J'*  interpretation.    Thus  we  con- 
clude that  the  zero-order  correlation  of  .27  between  Time  1  self-esteem 
and  educational  attainment  occurs  largely  because  they  share  a  common 
set  of  prior  determinants. 
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Table  5-5 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis  Predicting  Educational  Attainment 

Predictor  Beta  T-Ratlo  of  Beta 

Family  Socloeconomi<:  Level  .256  12.00 

Ability  Composite  .233  10.03 

Average  Grade:    9th  year  .334  15.58 

Self-esteem  at  Time  1  .094  4.82 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient  .667  (adjusted  «  .666) 

Now  let  us  turn  to  an  exploration  of  educational  attainment 
as  a  possible  cause  of  self-esteem.     In  this  case,  of  course,  we 
will  be  examining  self-esteem  measured  at  the  end  of  the  study 
(Time  5).    The  product -moment  correlatic   between  educational 
attainment  and  Time  5  self-esteem  is  .14 — is  that  because 
educational  success  boosts  self-esteem  ^B  causes  A),  or  is  It 
because  other  factors  contribute  to  both  (C  causes  both  A  and  B)? 
If  we  treat  as  "other  factors"  the  same  dimensions  of  SEL,  ability, 
and  grades  that  we  used  in  the  previous  analysis,  the  relationships 
are  as  depicted  in  Part  1  of  Figure  5-5. 


Figure  5-5 

Causal  Relationships  between  Later  Self-Zsteem, 
Educational  Attainment  and  Other  Variables 


SEL 

Ability 
Grades  (9th) 


Part  1 


Educational 
At tainment 


Self-Esteem 
(Time  5) 


Part  2 


SEL 

Ability 

Grades  (9th,  10th,  12th) 
Sel f-Esteem  (Times /l,:?,3]f\ 


Educational 
Attainment 


Self-Esteem 
(Time  5) 
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The  multiple  regression  analysis  corresponding  to  Part  1  of 
Figure  5-5  Is  presented  In  Table  5-6,  Part  1.    The  standardized  re- 
gression coefficient  for  educational  attainment  predicting  Time  5 
self-esteem  Is  .09.    This  suggests  only  a  weak  causal  relationship; 
but  perhaps  even  that  relationship  Is  overstated.    Since  we  are  dealing 
with  post-high  school  educational  attainment  and  Its  Impact  on 
self-esteem  measured  five  years  after  high  school.  It  seems  appropriate 
to   Include  among  our  prior  causal  factors  the  measures  of  scholastic 
performance  (grades)  obtained  at  several  points  throughout  high 
school.    More  Important,  It  seems  reasonable  to  include  earlier 
self-esteem  as  an  Important  prior  cause  of  later  self-esteem;  according- 
ly, we  Included  self-esteem  measured  at  three  points  during  the  high 
school  years  (Times  1,  2  and  3)  among  the  prior  factors  which  help 
to  determine  later  (Time  5)  self-esteem.    The  analysis  Is  depicted 
schematically  In  Part  2  of  Figure  5-5. 

The  multiple  regression  analysis  corresponding  to  this  expanded 
treatment  of  prior  causal  factors  is  presented  in  Part  2  of  Table 
5-6.    Clearly,  the  most  Important  predictors  of  self-esteem  at  Time 
5  are  the  earlier  measures  of  self-esteem>  especially  self-esteem 
at  Times  2  and  3.    The  standardized  regression  coefficient  for 
educational  attainment  predicting  Time  5  self-esteem  is  reduced  to 
a  trivial  .025»  strongly  suggesting  that  there  is  vlrutally  no 
direct  causal  connection  between  educational  attainment  and  self-esteem 
five  years  beyond  high  school. 
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Table  5-6 

Multiple  Kegresslon     alyses  Predicting  Time  5  Self-Esteem 
frbm  Educational  Attainment  and  Other  Variables 


Part  ] 


Predictor 

Family  Socioeconomic  Level 
Ability  Composite 
Average  Grade:    9th  year 
Educational  Attainment 


Multiple  correlation  coefficient 


Beta 


T-Ratio  of  Beta 


-.020 
.072 
.042 
.089 


0.67 
2,27 
1.39 
2,70 


159 


(adjusted  »  .152) 


Part  2 


Predictor 

Family  Socioeconomic  Level 
Ability  Composite 
Average  Grade:    9th  year 
Average  Grade:    10th  year 
Average  Grade:    12th  year 
Self-Esteem  at  Time  1 
Self-Esteem  at  Tine  2 
Self-Estetim  at  Time  3 
Educational  Attaiitment 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient 


Beta 

T-Ratio  of  Beta 

-.023 

0.87 

.039 

1.37 

-.008 

0.24 

.018 

0.55 

-.025 

0.81 

.052 

1.89 

.180 

5.85 

.296 

10.06 

.025 

0.81 

.480  (adjusted  =  .475) 
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(Two  other  regression  analyses  are  worth  a  passing  mention 
here.    One  predicted  Time  5  self-esteem  using  only  earlier  self-esteem — 
measured  at  Times  1,  2  and  3 — plus  educational  attainment.  The 
standard  regression  coefficient  for  educational  attainment  was  .027-- 
almost  identical  to  the  .025  shown  in  Table  5-6.     Some  might  object 
that  by  including  Time  3  self*  esteem  in  our  regression  equations 
we  may  have  inadvertently  included  some  "anticipatory"  effects 
of  educational  attainment,  since  by  the  end  of  high  school  many 
students  were  already  aware  of  educational  levels  they  would  eventually 
attain.    It  may  be  reassuring  to  note  that  in  another  regression 
analysis,  which  added  only  Time  1  self-esteem  to  the  predictors 
shown  in  Part  1  of  Table  5-6,  the  beta  coefficient  for  educational 
attainment  was  only  .047.) 

Unemployment.     In  the  case  of  the  employments-unemployment 
dimension,  we  repeated  the  series  of  regression  analyses  outlined 
above  (except  that  employment  was  substituted  for  educational 
attainment).     Since  there  is  no  positive  correlation  between  Initial 
(Time  1)  self-esteem  and  employment  at  the  end  of  the  study  (£  «  .03), 
there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  self-esteem  would  emerge  as  a 
cause  of  later  employment  or  unemployment  (A  causes  B),  and  the 
multiple  regression  analysis  revealed  no  such  relationship.    On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  modest  correlation  (t  «  .10)  between  employment 
and  self -est ^2em  at  Time  5.     (Moreover,  that  modest  correlation 
represents  a  self-esteem  difference  of  more  than  one  third  of  a 
standard  deviation  between  the  employed  and  unemployed.)    So  the 
question  can  be  raised:     did  being  employed  (or  unemployed)  at 
Time  5  have  an  effect  on  self-esteem  at  that  time  (B  causes  A),  or 
were  both  caused  by  other  factors  (C  causes  both  A  and  B)?    Table  5-7 
presents  the  regression  analyses  necessary  to  deal  with  these 
questions.    The  standardized  regression  coefficient  for  employment 
predicting  to  self-esteem  (Time  5)  is  .10  with  SEL,  ability  and 
early  grades  included  in  the  equation;  the  value  shrinks  only 
very  slightly  to  .09  when  self-esteem  and  grades  throughout  high 
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school  are  added  to  the  equation*    Thus  we  conclude  that  the  Impact 
of  unemployrent  on  self «-*e8teein  is  almost  entirely  independent  of 
the  other  f  ai  t  >ts  we  have  been  examining* 


Table  5-7 

Multiple  Regression  Analyses  Predicting  Time  5  Self-Esteem 
from  Employment  and  Other  Variables 


Part  I 


Predictor  Beta  T -Ratio  of  Beta 

Family  Socioeconomic  Level  .006  0,20 

Ability  Composite  .091  2  96 

Average  Grade:    9th  year  .072  2.61 

Employment  (vs.  Unemployment)  .098  3.96 

Multiple  correlation  coeff-frlcnt  .175  (adjusted  «  .168) 


Part  2 

Predictor  Beta  T-Ratio  of  Beta 

Family  Socioeconomic  Level  -.015  0.58 

Ability  Composite  .042  1.49 

Average  Grade:    9th  year  -.005  0.15 

Average  Grade:    10th  year  .029  0.87 

Average  Grade:    12th  year  -.028  0.92 

Self-Esteem  at  Time  1  .051  1»87 

Self-Esteem  at  Time  2  .184  6.01 

Self-Esteem  at  Time  3  .291  9.94 

Employment  (vs.  Unemployment)  .086  3.87 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient  .480  (adjusted  =  .476) 

Occupational  Status.    The  regression  analyses  were  repeated 
once  more,  this  time  to  examine  the  relationship  between  self-esteem 
and  occupational  status.    The  zero-order  correlation  between  tenth- 
grade  (Time  1)  self-esteem  and  occupational  status  f:'ve  years  after 
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high  school  (Time  5)  Is  .IS,    This  suggests  the  possibility  early 
self--esteem  might  have  a  modest  Impact  upon  later  Job  attainment 
(A  causes  B);  however,  when  we  Include  other  factors  In  the  regression 
equation  the  results  fit  better  with  the  view  that  factors  of  back- 
ground and  ability  have  an  Influence  on  both  (C  causes  A  and  B)« 
Table  5-8  presents  that  analysis »  showing  a  standardized  regression 
coefficient  of  only  .05  for  Initial  self^-esteem  predicting  to  later 
occupational  attainment* 


Table  5-8 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis  Predicting  Occupational  Status 


Predictor 

Family  Socioeconomic  Level 
Ability  Composite 
Average  Grade:    9th  year 
Self-Esteem  at  Time  1 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient 


Beta  T-*Ratlo  of  Betc> 

*060  2«24 

.167  5.77 

.212  7.94 

.053  2.17 

•372  (adjustea  -  .369) 


When  we  consider  the  possibility  that  occupational  status  may 
have  an  Impact  on  self-esteem  (at  Time  5),  we  have  anotner  modest 
zero-order  correlation — a  value  of  .16.    The  regression  analysis  In 
Table  5-9  shows  that  this  relationship  Is  moderately  changed  by 
controlling  other  factors;  with  controls  for  background^  ability, 
grades;  and  self-esteem  throughout  high  school  the  standardized 
regression  coefficient  Is  .09.    This  suggests  that  the  zero-order 
correlation  reflects  both  patteras  of  causation — occupational  status 
has  a  small  direct  Impact  on  self-esteem  (B  causes  A)  but  other 
factors  have  an  Impact  on  both  and  thus  contribute  to  the  t elation- 
ship  (C  causes  both  A  and  B) • 
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Table  5-9 

Multiple  Regression  Analyses  Predicting  Time  5  Self-Esteem 
froa  Occupational  Status  and  Other  Variables 


Part  1 


Predictor 

Beta 

T-Ratio  of  Beta 

Family  Socloeoonomic  Level 

-.OOA 

0.U 

Ability  Composite 

.073 

2.36 

Average  Grade:    9th  year 

.0A7 

1.65 

Occupational  Status 

.119 

4.51 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient 

.182 

(adjusted  =  .176) 

Part  2 


Predictor 

Beta 

T-Ratio  of  Beta 

Family  Socloeconcmlc 'Level 

-.022 

0.86 

Ability  Contposlte 

.031 

1.11 

Average  Grade:    9th  year 

-.015 

0.A7 

Average  Grade :    lOth  year 

.017 

0.51 

Average  Grade :    12th  year 

-.030 

0.99 

Self-Este^  at  Tine  1 

.051 

1.87 

Self-Esteon  at  Tine  2 

.181 

5.91 

Self-Esteem  at  Tine  3 

.293 

9.99 

Occupational  Status 

.089 

3.73 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient 


.480 


(adjusted  «  .475) 
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Discussion  of  Findings  and  Implications 

We  stated  £it  the  outset  of  this  chapter  that  self-esteem  Is 
likely  to  be  linked  to  educational  and  occupational  attainment — 
probably  through  a  number  of  complexly  Interrelated  patterns  of 
causation.    That  general  expectation  has  certainly  been  confirmed 
by  our  analyses,  although  some  of  our  specific  expectations  about 
causal  connections  have  not. 

Change  and  Stability  In  Self-Esteem.    Our  findings  suggest 
that  self-esteem  Is  not  a  characteristic  of  personality  that  Is 
firmly  fixed  by  the  time  a  young  man  enters  high  school.    On  the 
contrary,  we  found  a  gradual  but  quite  substantial  rise  In  average 
self-esteem  throughout  high  school  and  particularly  during  the  five 
years  following  high  school.    Our  analysis  was  not  designed  to 
uncover  the  probable  cause  of  this  rise.    However,  It  does  seem 
reasonable  to  rule  out  the  notion  that  leaving  high  school  produces 
a  sudden  and  marked  shift  In  self-evaluation;  mean  self-esteem 
scores  did  not  show  a  greater  than  usual  In'^.rease  during  the  first 
year  following  high  school,  and  stability  estimates  are  virtually 
identical  for  the  one-year  periods  that  preceded  and  followed 
graduation.    Perhaps  the  gradual  rise  in  self-esteem  scores  among 
young  men  during  this  period  simply  reflects  their  increasing 
maturity  and  the  resulting  Increase  in  status,  opportunities,  and 
privileges . 

Although  we  found  a  substantial  amount  of  change  in  self-esteem 
over  time,  we  also  found  a  good  deal  of  stability  in  scores  from 
one  year  to  another.    We  estimate  that,  among  young  men  in  their 
late  teens  and  early  twenties,  self-esteem  (after  adjustments  for 
measurement  un:^eliabillty)  has  a  stability  of  nearly  .9  for  one-year 
intervals.    Over  longer  periods  the  stability  is  proportionately 
lower,  so  that  for  the  total  eight-year  span  of  the  scudy  we 
estimate  the  stability  of  self-esteem  to  be  .4.    These  findings 
concerning  stability,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  overall  rise 
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In  scores  was  qulne  gradual,  provide  some  support  for  the  view  of 
self-enteem  as  a  relatively  enduring  characteristic  rather  than 
something  which  shifts  abruptly  from  one  situation  to  another. 
Change  ce.rtalnly  does  occur  during  and  following  late  adolescence, 
but  the  change  seems  to  be  gradual  and  developmental  rather  than 
revolutionary. 

The  Changing  Link  with  Education.    We  found  self-esteem  linked 
with  educational  attainment;  however,  the  linkage  la  complex  and 
shows  evidence  of  change  over  time.    Those  young  men  In  our  sample 
who  eventually  completed  college  and  entered  graduate  training 
showed  the  highest  mean  self-esteem;  those  who  never  attained  the 
high  school  diploma  had  the  lowest  mean  self-esteem,  and  the  groups 
between  these  two  extremes  had  mean  self-esteem  scores  which  neatly 
matched  their  level  of  educational  attainment.    The  finding  that 
self-esteem  Is  positively  related  to  educational  attainment  Is  not 
surprising.    But  the  relationship  Is  not  strongest  and  clearest  at 
the  end  of  the  study,  when  Individuals  had  sorted  themselves  Into 
the  several  levels  of  educational  attainment;  Instead,  the 
differences  are  strongest  among  self-esteem  scores  obtained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study,  apparently  "anticipating"  educational 
attainment.    And  that  is  surprising. 

The  multivariate  analyses  Indicate  rather  clearly  that  the 
primary  basis  for  the  correlation  between  high  school  self-esteem 
scores  and  later  educational  attainment  Is  the  fact  that  those 
aspects  of  family  background,  academic  ability,  and  past  school 
performance  which  predict  later  educational  success  also  play  an 
important  part  in  the  self-esteem  of  young  men  in  tenth  grade  (C 
causes  both  A  and  B).    In  addition,  it  appears  that  factors  of 
background,  ability,  and  past  school  performance  become  less  and 
less  Important  for  self-esteem  as  a  young  man  continues  through 
high  school  and  beyond  (Table  5-3).    This  pattern  of  declining 
importance  for  self-esteem  appears  with  great  consistency  across 
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quite  a  number  of  dimensions — family  socioeconomic  level,  test  scores, 
grade-point  averages,  rebellious  and  delinquent  behaviors  in 
school,  and  educational  and  occupational  aspirations.     (The  very 
uniformity  of  this  pattern  might  suggest  that  the  later  self-esteem 
scores  are  simply  less  ''predictable,"  no  matter  what  variables  we 
attempt  to  correlate  with  them;  however,  our  other  findings  showing 
the  impact  of  unemployment  and  occupational  status  on  later  self- 
esteem  rule  out  such  an  explanation.) 

These  declining  correlations  with  self-esteem  can  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  shifting  centrality;  those  attributes  of  self-identity 
which  have  to  do  with  conventional  educational  success  have  less 
centrality,  and  thus  less  impact  on  self-esteem,  as  young  men  move 
through  the  final  years  of  high  school  and  go  on  to  other  experiences. 
This  decreasing  centrality  of  the  factors  linked  to  academic  success 
is  not  limited  to  those  who  end  their  education  with  high  school; 
it  holds  true  also  for  those  who  enter  college.     In  this  connection 
it  is  worth  noting  a  finding  from  one  of  our  earlier  analyses;  the 
value  placed  on  striving  for  academic  achievement — studying  hard 
to  get  good  grades  and  acadeCi.Lc  honors — showed  a  decline  through- 
out the  high  school  years,  and  that  decline  was  steepest  among 
those  who  later  went  on  to  college  (Bachman,  Green,  &  Wirtanen, 
1971,  pp.  118-120).    We  conclude  that,  at  least  among  young  men 
who  completed  high  school  in  the  late  1960*s,  educational  success 
became  a  less  vital  part  of  the  self;  and  this  was  particularly 
true  among  those  who  were  most  successful,  the  ones  who  went  on 
to  college.    We  discuss  later  the  question  of  whether  these  con- 
clusions about  the  shifting  centrality  of  educational  factors  can 
be  generalized   to  other  time  periods,  and  to  young  women  as  well 
as  well  as  young  men. 

The  Impact  of  Occupational  Attainment.    One  dimension  of 
occupational  success  is  status  or  prestige.    Our  findings,  like 
the  findings  of  many  other  researchers,  show  a  substantial  correlation 
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between  educational  attainment  and  job  status.    The  analyses  in 
earlier  chapters  have  shown  that  the  same  dimensions  of  family 
background,  ability  and  aspirations  which  predict  educational 
attainment  also  predict  job  status.    Thus  we  would  expect  to 
find  at  least  some  association  between  occupational  status  and 
seli-esteem  simply  because  self-esteem— especially  during  the 
early  high  schpol  years—is  linked  to  family  background,  ability, 
and  aspirations.    The  more-  important  question  is  whether  the  job 
status  that  a  young  man  attains  in  his  early  twenties  makes  any 
additional  contribution  to  his  self-esteem. 

Our  multivariate  analyses  indicate  that  job  status  does 
indeed  make  a  unique,  though  very  modest,  contribution  to  self- 
esteem.    After  controls  for  background  and  ability,  and  even  after 
controls  for  earlier  measures  of  self-esteem,  the  status  of  a  young 
man's  job  makes  some  marginal  contribution  to  his  present  level 
of  self-esteem. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  basic  dimension  of  occupational 
attainment,  particularly  during  a  time  of  high  unemployment,  is 
simply  having  a  job.    We  stated  earlier  that  employment  versus  unem- 
ployment provided  the  clearest  instance  in  our  data  of  a  contemporan- 
eous environmental  factor—the  "unemployment  environment"~having 
an  impact  on  self-esteem.    Those  young  men  in  the  study  who  were 
unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  last  data  collection  showed  lower 
than  average  self-esteem  scores.    Moreover,  the  findings  suggest 
that  the  impact  of  unemployment  upon  self-esteem  may  be  felt  most 
heavily  by  those  who  fail  to  attain  a  high  school  diploma.  Perhaps 
these  young  men  are  most  inclined  to  blame  themselves  for  their 
unemployment,  since  their  lack  of  a  diploma  is  something  which 
many  sources  constantly  remind  them  that  they  could—and  should— 
take  steps  to  correct.     (For  a  discussion  of  the  "anti-dropout" 
car.ipaign  in  the  media,  see  Bachman  et  al.,  1971,  and  Bachman,  1972.) 
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In  sum,  we  conclude  that  occupational  attainment,  reflected 
in  simply  having  a  job,  and  also  in  the  status  of  that  job,  has 
an  impact  on  the  self-esteem  of  young  men  in  their  early  twenties. 

Some  Limitations 

The  ability  to  generalize  from  any  single  study,  no  matter 
how  extensive,  is  always  limited.     Some  limitations  to  the  present 
work  have  already  been  mentioned;  others  are  obvious.    Most  notably, 
our  sample  was  limited  to  young  men,  and  thus  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  same  relationship  between  self-esteem  and  educational  and 
occupational  attainment  would  be  found  for  young  women.  Douvan 
and  Gold  (1967),  in  their  review  of  the  literature  on  adolescent 
self-esteem,  concluded  that  the  self-esteem  of  boys  and  girls 
depends  to  some  extent  on  different  components,  and  that  boys 
are  more  likely  than  girls  to  establish  a  sense  of  esteem 
".   .   .by  asserting  competence  to  achieve  in  any  one  of  a  number 
of  competitive  fields  (athletics,  a  career-line,  intellectual 
activity,  leadership  in  school  affairs,  responsibility  in  a  job)" 
(p.  250).     Our  own  guess — and  at  present  it  can  be  little  more  than 
that — is  that  some  such  differences  between  boys  and  girls  did 
exist  at  the  start  of  our  longitudinal  study  in  1966,  that  they 
probably  still  exist  to  at  least  some  degree,  but  that  the 
differences  are  likely  to  diminish  as  views  about  women's  and  men's 
roles  continue  to  change. 

Another  limitation  to  our  sample  and  the  present  analysis 
is  that  we  have  not  looked  separately  at  racial  subgroups, 
particularly  blacks.     Rosenberg  and  Simmons  (1971)  have  recently 
discussed  racial  differences  in  self-esteem  at  some  length,  and 
our  own  earlier  analyses  included  a  brief  examination  of  self-esteem 
scores  for  three  different  sets  of  black  respondents  (distinguished 
by  geographical  region  and  school  segregation/ integration) .  Our 
sample  was  not  designed  to  support  accurate  generalizations  about 
blacks,  so  our  early  analyses  were  tentative  and  carefully  qualified. 
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Perhaps  our  most  important  conclusion  concerning  racial  differences 
in  self-esteem  and  many  other  dimensions  treated  in  the  study  was 
that  it  seemed  unwise  to  treat  blacks  as  a  single  analysis  group 
(Bachoan,  1970,  pp.  197-201).    The  present  chapter  has  made  no  racial 
distinctions,  partly  because  preliminary  analyses  indicated  that 
controlling  race  would  have  made  virtually  no  difference  for  the 
sample  as  a  whole,  and  partly  because  we  continue  to  feel  that 
our  sample  is  not  adequate  for  separate  racial  analyses-particularly 
analyses  as  complex  as  those  presented  here. 

We  noted  that  views  about  sex  roles  seem  to  be  undergoing 
considerable  change,  and  thus  we  would  be  very  cautious  about  using 
data  collected  in  the  nineteen-sixties  or  earlier  as  a  basis  for 
generalizing  about  sex  differences  in  the  seventies  or  eighties. 
But  this  is  simply  one  example  of  a  very  broad  problem.  Cronbach 
(197«)  argues  convincingly  that  social  science  data— especially 
correlational  data  gathered   in  real-life  situations-are  subject 
to  many  interactions  and  extraneous  factors,  at  least  some  of 
which  are  likely  to  change  over  time.    His  summary  appraisal 
bears  quoting  here: 

Generalizations  decay.    At  one  time  a  conclusion  describes 
the  existing  situation  well,  at  a  Is ter  time  it  accounts 
for  rather  little  variance,  and  ultimately  it  is  valid 
only  as  history.    The  half-life  of  an  empirical  proposition 
may  be  great  or  small.    The  more  open  a  system,  the  shorter 
the  half -life  of  relations  within  it  are  likely  to  be. 
(Cronbach,  1975,  pp.  122-123) 

Those  aspects  of  the  social  system  we  have  been  dealing  with 
here-the  links  between  attainment  and  self-esteem  in  young  men- 
r^y  have  been  especially  open  to  change  during  recent  years.  During 
the  period  in  which  the  young  men  in  our  sample  were  making  the 
transition  from  adolescence  (age  15)  to  young  adulthood  (age  23), 
they  and  the  rest  of  society  were  also  making  the  transition 
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from  the  mid-sixties  (1966)  to  the  mid-seventies  (1974).  This 
was  a  turbulent  interval  involving  substantial  changes  in  the  job 
market  and  increasingly  ci*itical  discussion  about  the  value  of 
educatiou*    Thus  the  relationships  we  have  been  studying  and 
trying  to  isolate  may  have  been  changing  all  the  while — perhaps 
at  a  rate  rapid  enough  to  lead  us  to  faulty  conclusions. 

The  problems  posed  by  social  change — secular  trends — are 
particularly  troublesome  for  the  longitudinal  study  which  follows 
a  single  cohort  for  some  period  of  time.    As  several  authors  have 
pointed  out  (Buss,  1973;  Schaie,  1965),  the  data  from  such  a  study 
do  not  permit  us  to  distinguish  with  certainty  between  genuine 
developmental  or  maturational  trends  and  those  changes  which 
affect  society  as  a  whole. 

Given  the  limitation  outlined  above,  there  are  at  least  two 
qu3te  different  ways  of  interpreting  our  finding  that  educational 
success  and  its  correlates  became  much  less  central  to  the  self- 
esteem  of  the  young  men  in  our  sample  as  they  moved  through  high 
sc;iool  and  beyond.    The  first  interpretation,  and  the  one  which 
we  have  emphasized,  is  that  this  shift  in  centrality  is  a  fairly 
typical  part  of  the  developmental  sequence  followed  by  young  people 
in  this  society.    During  the  late  high  school    years  and  the  period 
which  follows,  the  young  person  in  the  process  ol  becoming  an  adult 
increasingly  anticipates  and  experiences  situations  in  which  self- 
evaluation  depends  on  factors  quite  different  from  academic 
success,  and  this  results  in  a  reduced  emphasis  on  the  academic 
side  of  things.    An  alternative  interpretation  of  our  findings  is 
that  they  reflect  a  particular  secular  ♦"rend  or  cultural  change 
during  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies — a  general  decline  in 
the  importance  or  value  that  society  places  upon  education  and 
educational  success.    Trust  in  government  declined  dramatically 
during  this  period,  and  it  may  be  that  faith  in  education  as  the 
pathway  to  success  has  ahio  suffered  a  setback.    The  developmental 
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and  secular  trend  Interpretations  are  not,  of  course,  mutually 
exclusive;  both  may  have  played  a  part  in  shaping  our  findings. 
A  clear  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  each  requires 
additional  data  from  more  than  one  cohort.    For  the  present,  the 
longitudinal  analyses  presented  here  demonstrate  that  self-esteem 
is  significantly  linked  to  educational  and  occupational  attainment, 
and  tliat  the  linkage  is  subject  to  change  over  the  course  of  time. 
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Footnotes 

'''The  next  chapter  presents  relationships  between  self^-esteem  and 
several  other  post-high  school  experiences. 

2 

The  eta  statistic  Is  not  restricted  to  linear  relationships » 
whereas  the  product-moment  correlation  Is;  therefore »  when  the  two 
statistics  are  nearly  Identical »  as  Is  true  for  the  values  presented  In 
Figure  5-1,  It  Indicates  that  the  relationship  Is  linear. 

3 

Several  of  the  measures  Included  In  Table  5-3  represent  aspects 
of  the  self-concept.    The  clearest  example  Is  self-concept  of  school 
ability;  but  It  could  be  argued  that  college  and  occupational  aspirations, 
and  even  self -reports  of  grades  and  misbehaviors  In  tjhool,  are  also 
parts  of  an  Individual's  self-concept.    As  such,  these  dimensions  may 
be  viewed  as  different  components  or  facets  of  global  self-esteem, 
rather  than  as  separate  and  logically  prior  causes.     (This  might  help 
to  account  for  some  of  the  '*tlme  matching'*  noted  above;  another  possible 
explanation  Is  correlated  measurement  error.)    In  any  event,  the  general 
pattern  of  gradually  lower  correlations  with  later  measures  of  self- 
esteem  holds  for  these  measures  as  well  as  the  other  ones  In  Table  5-3. 

We  also  examined  hourly  wage  rates,  but  found  them  essentially 
uncorrelated  with  self-esteem  measures  at  any  point  In  time.  This 
finding  Is  consistent  with  other  analyses  of  wage  rate  data  In  this 
study  which  show  very  few  relationships. 

^The  t-ratlo  (unsigned)  of  beta.  Included  In  Table  5-5,  Is  equal 
to  beta  divided  by  Its  standard  deviation.    Under  an  assumption  of  simple 
random  sampling  (and  the  other  usual  assumptions),  a  t-ratlo  of  1.96 
would  Indicate  that  the  null  hypothesis — population  beta  equals  zero — 
may  be  rejected  with  probability  of  error  less  than  .05.    Since  our 
sample  Is  not  random,  the  actual  t-ratlo  required  for  the  .05  level  of 
significance  Is  somewhat  higher. 
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CHAPTER  6 

CHANGE,  STABILITY,  AND  THE  IMPACTS  OF  SOCIAL  EXPERIENCES 


In  this  chapter  we  spell  out  briefly  our  rationale  and  procedures 
for  analyzing  changes  in  a  variety  of  dimensions— motives,  affective 
states,  values,  attitudes,  aspirations,  and  behaviors.    In  some  respects 
it  would  have  been  most  logical  to  place  this  chapter  ahead  of  our 
lengthy  treatment  of  self-esteem;  however,  we  felt  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  discuss  issues  of  loHesitudinal  analysis  in  the  abstract. 
Our  presentation  of  self-esteem  findings  seemed  a  much  better 
place  for  introducing  some  of  these  complexities  of  analysis  and 
interpretation. 

The  chapter  on  self-esteem  focused  upon  only  one  outcome 
dimension  and  linked  it  to  only  two  major  areas  of  social  experience- 
educational  and  occupational  attainment.    While  educational  and 
occupational  attainment  receive  greatest  attention  in  this  volume, 
they  are  not  the  only  dimensions  of  social  experience  we  wish  to 
consider.    And  although  self-esteem  is  of  particular  interest  to  us, 
there  are  many  other  outcome  dimensions  to  be  covered  in  this  analysis - 
The  broad  scope  of  measurement  in  this  project  has  yielded  more 
than  a  hundred  combinations  of  experience  and  outcome  dimensions — 
and  most  of  the  outcome  dimensions  have  been  measured  at  four  or 
five  points  in  time.     Clearly,  we  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 
level  of  detailed  analysis  that  we  applied  in  our  study  of  self- 
esteem.    On  the  contrary,  from  this  point  onward  we  will  have  to 
be  much  more  selective.    We  recognize,  however,  that  our  own 
priorities  for  coverage  will  not  always  match  those  of  our  readers. 
We  have  tried  to  resolve  this  dilemma,  at  least  in  part,  by 
providing  sufficient  data  in  appendices  to  allow  the  reader  to 
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axamine  the  evld#<nco  more  extenalvely  than  w»  may  h©  able  to  do  in 
th«  taxt.    We  will  say  more  about  thla  approach  a  bit  later. 

Social  Envlroiunentw  and  Exp*irle_nce» 

What  onvironiaents  and  experiences  during  the  late  teena  and 
early  twenties  will  we  be  exploring?    Those  having  to  do  with 
education  are  especially  important.    A  considerable  body  of 
research  suggests  that  different  amounts  of  education  lead  to 
different  outror.as— not  simply  occupational  attainment  but  also 
changes  in  values  ond  attitudes  (Feldraun  &  Newcomb,  1969; 
Withey,  1971).    labile  we  found  no  evidence  that  educational 
attainment  produced  gains  on  the  dimension  of  self-esteem,  it  may 
be  that  differences  in  educational  experience  are  related  to  changes 
along  other  outcome  dimensions.    Moreover,  tne  sheer  quantity  of 
education  may  not  be  all  that  matters;  it  may  be  that  qualitative 
aspects  of  post-high  school  educational  experience  are  more 
important.    Accordingly,  the  remainder  of  our  analyses  of  educational 
impact  will  include  two  qualitative  dimensions:    one  is  a  measure 
of  the  character  and  quality  of  the  college  or  university  attended, 
the  other  is  the  individual's  major  area  of  study— business,  social 
science,  mathematics,  etc.    Another  very  important  set  of  experiences 
involves  an  individual's  occupation.    The  occupational  dimensions 
to  be  treated  include  the  two  most  important  ones  from  earlier 
chapters:    unemployment  and  Job  status  (Duncan  scale).    We  have 
seen  that  these  aspects  of  the  work  role  have  some  Impact  on  self- 
esteem.     In  subsequent  chapters  we  will  consider  whether  they  show 
effects  on  other  outcome  variables,  including  values,  attitudes, 
and  behaviors. 

An  additional  dimension  of  experience  which  is  partly  occupational, 
but  which  includes  a  good  deal  more,  is  military  service.    We  will 
be  interested  in  whether  service  in  the  armed  forces  is  linked  to 
any  differences,  and  any  differential  changes  along  outcome 
dimensions. 
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Tvo  other  experiences  tc       examined  more  briefly  are  marriage 
and  parenthood.    As  we  shall  see,  marriage  and  parenthood  are  related 
to  several  of  our  outcome  dimensions,  but  we  will  have  a  particularly 
difficult  time  In  working  out  the  dlrectlon(s)  of  causation  that 
underlie  these  relationships. 

We  have  mentioned  a  number  of  factors  which  can  loa^.  large  In 
the  lives  of  young  men  In  their  late  teens  and  early  twenties — 
further  education,  employment,  military  service,  marriage  and 
parenthood.    We  have  referred  to  them  as  representing  "experiences" 
and  sometimes  also  as  "environments."    When  we  deslgne  .  and  first 
wrote  about  the  Youth  In  Transition  prelect,  we  considered  It  to  be 
"...an  exploration  of  the  effects  of  social  environments..." 
(Bachman  et  al. ,  1967,  p.  v).    This  continues  to  be  an  apt  description 
of  our  purposes,  except  that  we  have  spme  degree  of  difficulty  In 
using  the  term  "social  environment."    Certainly  someone's  present 
job  represents  a  social  environment — one  which  for  most  people  is 
of  great  Importance.    But  what  can  we  say  about  a  high  school  dropout 
who  served  three  years  in  the  Army  and  is  presently  unemployed? 
P(?.rhaps  we  can  refer  to  his  unemployment  as  a  kind  of  social 
environment — although  it  is  much  less  precise  than  when  we  refer 
to  a  job  as  a  social  environment.    But  in  what  sense  does  his 
military  service  which  ended  two  or  three  years  ago  constitute  a  part 
of  the  present  social  environment?    And  how  does  his  having  dropped 
out  of  high  school  represent  a  social  environment,  present  or  past? 
These  questions  are  not  easily  answered.    Of  course,  the  Individual 
carries  around  with  him  the  memories  of  such  experiences,  perhaps 
some  scars  or  some  positive  changes,  and  whatever  credentials  they 
have  added  to  his  record.    All  of  them  have  become  part  of  what 
Kurt  Lewln  called  the  "life  space."    But  we  find  it  cumbersome  and 
potentially  misleading  to  refer  to  all  of  these  things  as  social 
environments.    Accordingly,  we  prefer  to  speak  of  a  variety  of 
"experiences"  which  may  have  occurred  following  high  school.  This 
deliberately  general  term  can  cover  contemporary  social  environments 
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such  as  the  present  job,  past  social  environments  such  as  a  term  of 
military  service  :>r  several  years  of  college,  and  other  aspects  of 
life  such  as  marriage  and  parenthood  which  involve  ongoing  role 
responsibiUties.    What  these  various  things  have  in  common  is  their 
potential  for  having  an  impact—for  making  a  difference— in  the 
lives  of  young  men. 
Analysis  Strategy 

We  stated  earlier  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  be  selective 
in  our  analyses.    We  chose  to  rely  heavily  upon  the  product-moment 
correlation,  the  measure  of  linear  association  between  a  pair  of 
variables.    Appendix  G  reproduces  a  massive  correlation  matrix 
containing  199  variables  (and  a  total  of  19,701  correlations!). 
The  first  variables  in  the  matrix    are  measures  of  the  social 
experiences  that  we  have  Just  been  discussing— educational  attainment, 
occupational  outcomes,  military  experience,  marital  and  parental 
fitatus.    The  next  variables  in  the  matrix  are  a  number  of  background 
dimensions,  and  these  are  followed  by  measures  of  intellectual 
ability.    The  bulk  of  the  remaining  variables  which  appear  in  the 
matrix  we  have  called  outcome  dimensions— motives,  values,  attitudes, 
behaviors,  etc.,  which  have  been  measured  at  ^  number  of  different 
points  in  time  in  order  to  permit  an  analysis  of  change.    The  matrix 
thus  presents  interrelationships  among  virtually  all  of  the  variables 
that  are  treated  in  this  volume. 

In  relying  heavily  on  the  matrix  of  product-moment  correlations 
we  are.  of  course,  concentrating  on  essentially  linear  relationships. 
When  the  association  between  two  variables  departs  from  a  straight-line 
pattern,  the  degree  of  relationship  will  be  underestimated— perhaps 
completely  overlooked— when  one  uses  only  the  product-moment  ' 
correlation  measure.    We  do  .lot  consider  this  to  be  a  serious  problem 
in  the  present  analysis.    From  a  conceptual  standpoint,  most  of  the 
relationships  treated  here  are  expected  to  be  fairly  linear.    We  have 
examined  many  of  the  relationships  between  outcome  dimensions 
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and  social  experience  (predictor)  dimensions  using  one-way  analysis 
of  variance,  a  procedure  which  does  not  require  linearity.    VJe  have 
already  reported  that  the  relationships  with  self -^esteem  are 
essentially  linear  (see  the  preceding  chapter),  and  the  same  holds 
true  for  the  other  dimensions.    We  found  little  in  the  way  of 
departures  from  linearity,  and  in  most  cases  those  which  did  appear 
were  rather  f^mall  and  not  readily  interpreted. 

The  advantages  of  product-moment  correlations  for  an  investigation 
involving  a  grt^at  many  variables  are  simplicity,  parsimony,  and 
economy*    Tae  product-moment  correlation  presents  in  a  single  statistic 
a  measure  of  the  strength  and  direction  of  a  relationship.  By 
requiring  the  relationship  to  be  linear,  it  discounts  the  sorts  of 
"bumpy"  or  uneven  patterns  of  association  which  sometimes  appear  in 
one-way  analyses  of  variance.    A  matrix  of  product-moment  correlations 
also  permits  all  sorts  of  multiple  regression  analyses,  as  Illustrated 
in  the  preceding  chapter  on  self-esteem.    Finally,  the  product- 
moment  correlation  is  the  only  measure  of  association  which  could, 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  be  computed  for  nearly  twenty  thousand 
pair-wise  combinations  of  measures  and  then  reproduced  in  an  appendix. 

Now  let  us  outline  the  several  kinds  of  substantive  questions 
we  will  be  exploring,  and  the  ways  in  which  the  data  in  Appendix  G 
can  be  used  to  answer  these  questions.    We  will  use  the  self-esteem 
data  to  illustrate  four  different  types  of  analyses:     (1)  a  com- 
parison of  mean  scores  at  different  time  points;   (2)  an  examination 
of  reliability  and  stability  across  time;   (3)  an  examination  of 
correlations  between  post-high  school  experiences  and  outcomes;  and 
(4)  multivariate  analyses. 

1.    Overall  Shifts  in  Outcome  Scores.    The  least  complicated, 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting,  conclusion  drawn  from  our 
analysis  in  the  preceding  chapter  is  that  young  men  in  general  showed 
substantial  increases  in  self-esteem  as  they  went  from  age  15  to 
age  23.     Such  a  shift  is  not  reflected  in  product-moment  correlations 
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but  rather  In  mean  scores  for  the  several  points  in  time.    The  first 
portion  of  Appendix  G  contains  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for 
all  variables  which  ippear  in  the  large  correlation  matrix.  The 
mean  scores  for  self-esteem  rise  from  3.74  at  Time  1  to  4.22  at 
Time  5,  for  an  overall  increase  of  0.48  or  about  one  full  standard 
deviation.^    For  each  of  the  other  outcome  dimensions  we  examine, 
one  of  the  questions  we  will  ask  is  whether  there  appears  to  be  any 
substantial  overall  shift  in  mean  scores,  for  this  represents  one 
important  type  of  change  in  the  young  men  we  are  studying. 

2.    Stability  in  Relative  Ordering  of  Scores.    A  different 
perspective  on  change  involves  asking  whether  those  individuals  w!io 
score  highest  on  a  dimension  at  one  point  in  time  are  also  among 
the  highest  scorers  at  other  points  in  time.     In  the  case  of  self- 
esteem,  for  example,  although  we  found  a  large  increase  in  mean 
scores  from  Time  1  through  Time  5,  we  also  found  a  good  deal  of 
stability  in  the  way  respondents*  scores  were  ordered  from  one  year 
to  the  next.     Indeed,  we  estimated  that  stability  in  self-esteem 
is  almost  .9  per  year—which  means  that  "true"  self-esteem  scores 
for  one  year  would  be  correlated  .9  with  "true"  scores  a  year  later. 

Actually,  the  stability  of  self-esteem  scores  appears  to  increase 
slightly  during  the  high  school  years  and  the  period  which  follows. 
A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  estimates  in  the  preceding  chapter 
(Table  5-2)  indicates  that  the  stability  of  self-esteem  is  .74  for 
the  eighteen  month  interval  from  Time  1  to  Time  2,  which  reflects  an 
annual  stability  rate  of  about  .82;  stability  is  .88  for  the  one-year 
interval  from  Times  2  and  3  and  .89  for  the  one-year  interval  from 
Times  3  to  4;  stability  is  .69  for  the  four-year  interval  from 
Time  4  to  Timd  5,  reflecting  an  annual  stability  rate  of  .91 
(because  .91  raised  to  the  fourth  power  =  .69).     In  sum,  our 
best  estimate  is  that  the  annual  stability  rates  for  self-esteem  rise 
from  .81  during  most  of  tenth  and  eleventh  grades,  to  .88  during  the 
senior  year,  to  .89  during  the  next  year,  to  .91  during  the  following 
four  years. 
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It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  stability  coefficients 
presented  here  are  estimates  of  "true"  cross-time  correlations  after 
correcting  for  unreliability  in  the  measures  (Heise,  1969) •  Thus 
they  will  always  be  higher  than  the  raw  or  unadjusted  cross-time 
correlations  which  appear  in  the  large  matrix  in  the  appendix.  In 
the  case  of  measures  with  relatively  low  reliability,  the  difference 
between  the  raw  cross- time  correlations  and  the  stability  estimates 
will  be  quite  substantial. 

We  have  found  it  useful  to  compute  reliability  and  stability 
estimates  for  all  of  our  outcome  dimensions  which  have  been 
measured  at  three  or  more  points  in  time.    As  we  present  our  findings 
for  each  dimension,  we  will  use  the  cross-time  stability  estimates 
to  provide  another  way  of  thinking  about  change, 

3>    Outcome  Scores  Linked  to  Experiences.    The  most  Important 
purpose  of  our  analysis  is  to  explore  the  relationships  between  social 
experiences  and  outcome  dimensions.    Each  of  the  social  experience 
dimensions  described  earlier,  except  for  college  major,  has  been 
included  in  the  correlation  matrix  in  Appendix  G.    Thus  we  can 
readily  examine  whether  there  is  any  link  between  a  given  experience 
and  the  outcome  dimension  measured  at  the  end  of  study.     (For  those 
variables  not  measured  at  all  five  data  collections,  this  span  will 
obviously  be  a  bit  more  limited;  but  in  all  cases  to  be  treated  here 
the  longitudinal  span  covers  about  four  years  or  more.) 

Once  again,  let  us  use  self-esteem  to  illustrate  the  analysis 
approach  that  we  will  be  following  with  the  other  outcome  dimensions. 
We  will  include  a  brief  review  of  the  linkages  with  educational  and 
occupational  experiences  treated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  con- 
centrate  more  attention  on  other  dimensions  of  experience  and 
their  links  to  self-esteem. 

The  product-moment  correlations  between  educational  attainment 
and  self-esteem  show  quite  clearly  the  declining  importance  of 
education  for  self-esteem;  Time  1  self-esteem  correlates  .27  with 
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educational  attainment  whereas  Time  5  self-esteem  shows  a  correlation 
of  only  •lA,    An  alternative  measure  of  educational  attainment — number 
of  years  of  schooling — shows  a  virtually  identical  decline,  from 
•25  to  .14,     (The  measure  of  number  of  years  of  schooling  has  been 
included  in  our  analyses  because  this  is  a  commonly  used  dimension 
in  other  studies,  and  also  because  some  may  consider  it  more 
appropriate  for  product-moment  correlational  analyses.     Since  it 
correlates  .89  with  our  eight-category  measure  of  educational  attain- 
ment, it  is  clear  that  the  two  measures  will  show  highly  similar 
relationships  with  other  measures.    When  differences  appear,  the 
educational  attainment  variable  generally  shows  a  very  slightly  stronger 
relationship  than  the  years  of  schooling  variable,) 

For  those  who  attended  college  or  a  university,  the  measures 
of  institutional  quality  show  a  pattern  of  relationship  to  the 
self-esteem  measures  that  fits  in  nicely  with  our  other  findings. 
The  college  status  ranking  correlates  .15  with  the  Time  1  self-esteem 
measure,  but  that  relationship  shrinks  to  .03  for  Time  5  self-esteem* 
Another  college  quality  indicator,  the  college  mean  score  on  the 
ACT  test,  shows  a  similar  decline—the  correlation  with  self-esteem 
is  .12  for  the  Time  1  measure  but  .02  for  the  Time  5  measure.  In 
other  words,  among  those  who  wound  up  going  to  college  (all  others 
have  missing  data  for  thl*'  part  of  the  analysis),  those  who  went  to 
higher  status  schools  had  relatively  high  self-esteem  at  the  start 
of  the  study,  but  by  the  end  of  the  study  their  self-esteem  scores 
were  no  higher  than  those  who  went  to  less  prestigious  schools.  Many 
respondents,  of  course,  vore  able  to  anticipate  during  their  high 
school  years  that  they  would  be  going  to  high  status  institutions, 
and  this  anticipation  might  have  contributed  to  their  above-average 
self-esteem  scores  during  the  high  school  years — that  period  when 
factors  related  to  educational  success  seem  to  be  especially 
important  for  self-esteem. 

Incidentally,  a  comparison  of  students  with  different  college 
majors  showed  no  meaningful  differences  in  self-esteem  when  measured 
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at  Time  5  or  during  high  school.    Later,  when  we  explore  some 
dimensions  of  social  values  or  political  views,  we  will  see  that 
college  major  is  associated  with  important  differences. 

Turning  now  to  an  examination  of  occupational  experience,  we 
find  that  the  correlation  between  status  of  attained  occupation  and 
self-esteem  is  .16  at  Time  5,  but  occupational  status  at  Time  5  also 
correlates  .15  with  self-esteem  measured  back  at  Time  1 — the  start 
of  tenth  grade.    Our  extensive  analysis  in  the  preceding  chapter 
led  us  to  conclude  that  this  apparent  stabiliry  in  relationship  is 
better  interpreted  as  showing  a  slight  impact  of  occupational 
attainment  on  later  self-esteem  scores;  however,  that  interpretation 
became  plausible  only  after  we  undertook  multivariate  analyses 
making  adjustments  for  other  prior  factors  influencing  self-esteem. 
We  mention  this  here  as  a  reminder  that  in  a  world  of  multiple  and 
complexly  interrelated  causal  factors,  the  examination  of  only  two 
dimensions,  even  if  one  is  measured  at  multiple  points  in  time,  has 
the  potential  for  misleading  us.     (We  will  say  more  about  our  use 
of  multivariate  analyses  in  the  next  section.) 

The  other  measure  of  work  experience,  employment  (at  Time  5), 
shows  correlations  of  .10  with  Time  5  self-esteem  but  .03  with 
Time  1  self-esteem.    This  pattern  of  differences  in  correlations 
shows  the  influence  of  an  experience  variable  (unemployment)  on  an 
outcome  dimension  (self-esteem  at  Time  5)  which  was  not  anticipated 
in  the  earlier  measures  of  the  outcome  dimension.     (Recall  the!: 
the  employment  dimension  is  a  dichotomy,  with  91.5  percent  of  the 
respondents  in  the  labor  force  indicating  that  they  were  employed. 
Thus,  when  only  8.5  percent  are  in  the  unemployed  category,  a  corre- 
lation as  small  as  .10  represents  a  self-esteem  difference  of 
about  .4  standard  deviation  units — an  effect  that  is  substantively, 
as  well  as  statistically,  significant.) 

When  we  examine  the  relationship  between  military  service  and 
self-esteem,  we  find  the  pattern  of  declining  correlations  that  we 
have  seen  for  a  number  of  other  dimensions.    At  the  start  of  the 
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study,  the  25  percent  of  the  sample  who  would  later  serve  on  active 
duty  in  the  military  had  slightly  lower  than  average  self-esteem 
scores— the  correlation  between  Time  1  self-esteem  and  later  military 
service  is  -.14.    But  self-esteem  at  the  end  of  the  study  shows  a 
correlation  of  .00  with  military  service.    On  first  glance,  this 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  military  services  were  taking  young 
men  with  lower  than  average  self-esteem  and  bringing  chem  up  to 
average,  consistent  with  the  slogan  that  "the  Army  builds  men."  But 
a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  trend  in  correlations  rules 
out  such  a  simple  explanation.     The  decline  in  relationship  between 
self-esteem  and  military  service  Is  gradual,  and  begins  during  the 
high  school  years.    The  -.14  association  at  Time  1  decreases  to  -.09 
and  -.06  when  we  correlate    Time  2  and  Time  3  self-esteem  with  later 
military  service;  and  by  Time  4  (one  year  after  most  graduated  from 
high  school)  self-esteem  scores  show  the  same  .00  correlation  with 
military  service  as  is  true  for  Time  5.    Of  course,  a  few  of  the  young 
men  in  our  sample  dropped  out  of  high  school  and  had  entered 
military  service  by  Time  3,  but  that  number  is  quite  small  and  could 
not  account  for  a  decrease  in  associatior:  from  -.14  to  -.06. 

The  shifting  linkage  between  self-asteem  and  later  military 
service  may  better  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  notions  introduced 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  especially  the  idea  that  things  having  to 
do  with  educational  success  and  failure  become  less  central  to 
the  self-esteem  of  young  men  as  they  move  toward  the  end  of  high 
school  and  beyond.    Those  who  wound  up  serving  in  the  arned  forces 
were  not  only  slightly  below  average  academically.    They  we  re  a  bit 
below  average  in  ability  (r.=  -.14)  and  past  scholastic  grades 
(r.=  -,21),  they  were  less  likely  to  be  planning  for  college 
(r_=  -.20  for  college  plans  at  Time  1,  r  =  -.28  for  Time  3  plans), 
and  more  of  them  had  been  held  back  a  grade  in  school  (r  =  -.28). 
Thus,  in  those  areas  of  academic  success  and  aspiration  which  we 
found  to  be  important  for  early  self-esteem,  those  respondents  who 
would  later  enter  the  military  were  a  shade  below  the  mean.  It 
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may  be  that  during  the  high  school  years  many  of  f.hese  young  men 
reached  the  decision  to  enter  military  service  (Johnston  and  Bachman, 
1972^9  and  this  may  have  hastened  the  decline  in  the  importance  of 
academic  success  as  a  factor  influencing  theii*  self-esteem.  There 
may  be  still  other  factors  which  we  have  not  investigated  wh:xh 
also  would  help  to  account  for  the  pattern  of  correlations  between 
self-esteem  and  military  service.    In  any  event,  it  seems  clear  that 
we  cannot  credit  the  military  experience  per  se  as  the  cause  of  a 
relative  increase  in  self-esteem,  since  the  shift  took  place  almost 
entirely  before  the  young  men  actually  entered  the  service. 

he  one  other  set  of  experiences  that  we  will  be  examining  from 
time  to  time  consists  of  marriage  and  parenthood.    About  one  quarter 
of  the  young  men  in  our  sample  were,  at  Time  5,  married  with  one 
or  more  children;  another  quarter  were  iiiarried  with  no  children;  and 
the  other  half  were  unmarried.    Our  correlational  analysis  uses 
three  dichotomous  variables  to  capture  the  several  kinds  of  relation- 
ships which  might  be  involved.     One  variable  simply  distinguishes 
between  those  who  are  and  are  not  married.    Another  distinguishes 
between  parents  and  all  others  (married  or  not) .    And  (for  the  sake 
of  completeness)  a  third  variable  distinguishes  married  non-parents 
from  all  others.    Although  these  variables  show  no  strong  relation- 
ship with  self-esteem,  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  those  who  married 
and  became  fathers  (within  five  years  after  leaving  high  school) 
had  slightly  lower  than  average  self-esteem  at  the  start  of  the 
study  (r^ =  -.11  between  self-esteem  at  Time  1  and  parenthood  reported 
at  Time  5)  but  were  average  in  self-esteem  at  the  end  of  the  study 
(r  =  .03  between  parenthood  and  Time  5  self-esteem).    This  shift  in 
relationship  with  self-esteem,  like  the  one  for  those  who  entered 
military  service,  took  place  largely  during  high  school  (the 
correlations  with  self-esteem  from  Times  1  through  5  are,  in  order, 
-.11,  -.04,  -.01,  -.02,   .03).     Since  the  biggest  shift  in  self-esteem 
correlations  took  place  from  Time  1  to  Time  2,  and  since  parenthood 
in  virtually  all  instances  took  pl-^ce  after  Time  2,  it  seems  clear 
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that  we  cannot  say  that  parenthood  directly  influenced  self-esteem. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  note  that  those  who  became  parents  by  Time  5 
were  below  average  in  academic  ability  (r  =  -.22),  past. grades  in 
school  (r  =  -.19),  and  the  other  measures  of  academic  experience  and 
aspirations  that  are  linked  to  early  self-esteem,  then  it  seems 
likely  that  we  are  dealing  with  another  reflection  of  the  declining 
centrality  of  academic  success  and  skill  as  factors  in  self-esteem. 
In  sum,  we  find  that  those  who  became  fathers  within  five  years  after 
hj'  40  school  tend  to  be  somewhat  beTow  average  in  academic  ability 
and  performance,  and  slightly  below  average  in  self-esteem  at  the  start 
of  the  study.    However,  we  find  no  evidence  of  any  direct  effect  of 
marriage  or  parenthood  on  self-esteem. 

In  this  section  we  have  gone  into  a  considerable  amount  of  detail 
in  order  to  demonstrate  how  the  large  matrix  of  correlations  in  Appendix  G 
can  be  used  to  show  some  of  the  linkages  between  post-high  school 
experiences  and  our  outcome  scores.    As  we  discuss  most  other  outcomes, 
we  will  dei'ofe  little  or  no  attention  to  relationships  as  small  and 
marginal  as  those  linking  self-esteem  with  military  experience  or  parent- 
hood.   The  reader  who  Is  interested  in  any  relationship  \Aich  has  been 
omitted  from  our  discussion  can  simply  tum  to  the  appendix  to  examine 
the  data. 

4.    Outcome  Scores  Linked  to  Background  and  Ability— The  Need  for 
Multivariate  Analyses.    The  previous  chapter  on  self-esteem  demonstrated 
rather  clearly,  we  hope,  the  need  to  consider  a  number  of  other  variables 
before  drawing  conclusionu  about  t  .e  impact  of  educational,  occupational, 
and  other  experiences  in  the  years  following  high  school. 
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Given  that  background  and  ability  factors  are  strongly  associated 
with  our  most  important  dimensions  of  post-high  school  experience — 
educational  and  occupational  attainment — and  given  that  they  are 
moderately  associated  with  some  of  the  other  dimensions  of  experience 
(as  we  noted  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter),  it  must 
be  an  important  part  of  our  examination  of  any  outcome  dimension  to 
see  whether  it  is  related  to  the  background  and  ability  dimensions, 
and  whether  the  pattern  of  such  relationships  changes  over  time. 
When  such  relationships  do  appear,  as  in  the  case  of  self-esteem, 
then  it  may  be  necessary  to  undertake  multivariate  analyses  in 
order  to  discover  more  about  the  nature  of  possible  caural  inter- 
connections.   On  the  other  hand,  for  those  outcome  dimensions 
which  do  not  show  an  association  with  background  and  ability, 
there  will  be  less  need  for  multivariate  analyses. 

The  multivariate  analyses  presented  in  the  chapter  on  self- 
esteem  are  fairly  straightforward  j. egression  analyses  using  the 
correlations  found  in  Appendix  G.    They  provide  a  model  for  us  to 
follow  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  other  outcome  dimensions.  They 
can  also  serve  as  a  model,  or  at  least  a  starting  point,  for  anyone 
interest^^d  in  pursuing  the  investigation  of  a  particular  outcome 
dimension  further  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  this  report. 

Summary  of  Analysis  Strate>->y.    Most  of  this  chapter  has  been 
devoted  to  an  outline  and  illustration  of  the  analysis  approach 
to  be  followed  in  subsequent  chapters.     Because  there  are  sc  many 
measures  to  cover,  we  Xf^iy  heavily  on  a  large  matrix  of  product- 
moment  correlations,  plus  means  and  standard  deviations,  reproduced 
in  Appendix  G.     Given  this  mass  of  data,  we  have  outlined  a  number 
of  steps  which  we  will  follow: 

1.    A  comparison  of  mean  scores  on  the  outcome  measures  at 
different  points  in  time,  thus  providing  an  indication  of  overall 
shifts. 
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2.  An  examination  of  reliability  and  stability  estimates, 
since  the  latter  provide  another  perspective  on  change. 

3.  An  examination  of  correlations  between  post-high  school 
experiences  and  the  outcome  at  each  point  In  time  for  which  data 
are  available,  since  this  Indicates  whether  any  relationship  exists 
and  ma^  suggest  whether  the  post-high  school  experiences  play  a 
causa}  role. 

4.  An  exploration  of  whether  background  and  ability  dimensions 
are  correlated  with  the  outcome  (again,  at  all  available  time 
points),  since  this  may  indicate  that  these  other  variables  may 
account  for  relationships  between  the  outcome  dimension  and  any 

of  the  post-high  school  experiences.    Where  such  correlations  with 
background  and  ability  exist,  further  multivariate  analyses 
(regression  analyses)  may  be  needed. 

We  have  followed  these  steps  in  our  analysis  of  self-esteem, 
and  in  our  examination  of  the  other  outcome  dimensions  treated  in 
the  following  chapters.     In  some  instances  we  report  the  steps  in 
some  detail;  in  other  Instances  We  mention  them  only  passingly  or 
not  at  all.     In  our  own  selective  coverage  we  have  not  knowingly 
omitted  any  relationship  that  is  particularly  strong,  or  that  is 
centrally  linked  to  cmt  major  conclusions. 
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Footnotes 

''"The  reader  who  takes  a  moment  to  look  up  the  self-esteem  scores 
In  Appendix  G  will  find  that  the  mean  scores  are  actually  shown  as 
373.922  for  Time  1  and  422.291  for  Time  5.    In  the  case  of  this  variable, 
and  a  number  of  others,  the  decimal  place  was  omitted  in  computing 
individual  index  scores — thus  an  individual  with  a  self-esteem  index 
score  of  3.50  was  recorded  as  having  a  score  of  350.    This  rather 
trivirl  inconsistency  shows  up  only  in  the  appendix  listing  of  mean 
scores  and  standard  deviations.    In  the  text  we  have  inserted  the 
decimal  points.    And,  of  course,  the  product-moment  correlations  in 
the  appendix  are  unaffected  by  the  shift  in  decimal. 
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CHAPTER  7 

MOTIVES.  AFFECTIVE  STATES.  VALUES,  AND  ATTITUDES 


The  outcome  dimensions  explored  in  the  Youth  in  Transition  project 
have  covered  a  wide  range,  and  have  also  shifted  somewhat  during  the 
course  of  the  ptolect.    In  this  chapter  we  deal  with  a  variety  of 
different  outcomes.    We  begin  with  a  brief  look  at  several  motives, 
affective  states  and  values  dimensions  which  were  measured  throughout 
the  first  four  data  collections  (from  tenth  grade  to  one  year  after 
high  school).    Then  we  turn  to  a  collection  of  attitudes  about  social 
issues,  including  some  views  about  government  which  were  measured 
through    at  the  project,  and  also  views  about  several  more  specific  issues 
measi        ->nl>  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  the  project 
(start'  <5  with  the  senior  year  or  one  year  after  high  school). 

Motives,  Affective  States  and  Values 

A  number  of  dimensions  were  included  in  the  fir&t  four  Youth 
in  Transition  data  collections,  but  then  omitted  from  che  final  data 
collection  (Time  5)  because  it  was  considered  necessary  to  keep  that 
mail  questionnaire  from  becoming  too  long.    The  decision  not  to  repeat 
these  measures  was  influenced  partly  by  their  length,  but  primarily 
because  they  had  shown  relatively  little  change  during  the  first  four 
years  of  the  project.    We  have  chosen  to  Include  a  brief  summary  of 
findings  for  these  outcome  dimensions,  even  though  they  extend  to  only 
one  year  beyond  high  school,  because  in  several  respects  they  show 
relationships  similar  to  some  of  our  findings  for  self-esteem  and  other 
variables  to  be  reviewed  later. 

The  following  seven  dimensions  will  be  considered: 
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Need  for  self -development 
Need  for  self-utilization 
Happiness 

Negative  affective  states 
Somatic  symptoms 
Social  values 
Internal  control 

All  are  described  briefly  in  the  Glossary,  and  more  extended  descriptions 
appear  in  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Youth  in  Transition  monograph 
series  (Bachman  et  al. ,  1967;  Bachman,  1970;  Bachman  et  al. ,  1971). 

One  of  the  reasons  for  grouping  these  variables  together  i«  that 
each  is  correlated  with  self-esteem;  the  range  of  correlations  at  Time  1 
is  from  .25  to  .57  (absolute  values),  and  the  same  pattern  holds  for 
Times  2,  3  and  4  (see  Appendix  G).    Additionally,  the  two  motive 
measures — need  for  self-development  and  need  for  self-utilization — are 
highly  correlated  at  each  point  in  time  (r^s  above  •7).    Further,  the 
affective  states  dimensions  are  all  interrelated — the  negative  affective 
states  measure  correlates  about  .6  with  somatic  symptoms  and  about 
-.6  with  happiness. 

Stability  and  Change.    Given  their  relationships  with  self-esteem, 
it  is  not  so  surprising  to  find  that  each  of  these  dimensions  also  shows 
a  pattern  of  cross-time  stability  that  is  similar  to  that  for  self-esteem. 
In  each  case  the  annual  stability  rate  is  lowest  during  tenth  and 
eleventh  grades,  higher  during  the  senior  year,  and  still  higher  during 
the  year  following  high  school.     (The  stability  estimates  are  presented 
in  Appendix  F.)    The  conclusion  we  reached  in  analyzing  the  stability 
of  self-esteem  would  seem  to  apply  here  as  well:     these  dimensions 
of  personality  show  a  considerable  degree  of  consistency  from  one 
point  in  time  to  another;  the  changes  which  occur  during  late 
adolescence  appear  to  be  gradual  rather  than  abrupt. 

An  examination  of  the  mean  scores  for  all  of  these  dimensions 
(see  Appendix  G)  also  shows  rather  limited  change,  on  the  whole.  The 
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need  for  self-development  does  not  change  at  all,  while  the  need  for 
self -utilization  drops  very  slightly  (less  than  20  percent  of  a  standard 
deviation)  during  the  year  after  high  school  (Time  3  to  Time  4).  Mean 
scores  for  happiness,  somatic  symptoms  and  the  social  values  measure 
are  virtually  unchanged  during  the  four-year  span.    Negative  affective 
states  shows  a  modest  decline  (about  25  percent  of  a  standard  deviation) 
in  mean  scores,  occurring  gradually  from  Time  1  through  Time  4.  The 
measure  of  internal  control  (or  personal  efficacy,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  shows  a  slight  increase  (about  20  percent  of  a  standard  deviation) 
mostly  during  the  first  two  years  of  high  school. 

Correlations  with  Educational  Attainment.    The  similarity  with 
self-esteem  is  again  evident  when  the  motives,  affective  states  and  values 
dimensions  are  correlated  with  educational  attainment.     Each  of  the 
seven  outcome  dimensions  shows  a  pattern  of  declining  correlations  with 
educational  attainment,  as  displayed  in  Table  7-1  (for  comparison 
purposes,  the  table  also  includes  data  for  self-esteem). 

In  particular,  the  needs  for  self -development  and  self-utilization, 
social  values,  and  internal  control  show  a  rather  sharp  drop  in 
correlations  very  similar  to  that  shown  by  self-esteem.    These  dimensions 
also  show  patterns  of  correlations  with  family  socioeconomic  level, 

academic  ability,  and  classrqpm  grades  which  are  similar  tp_the    ^  

relationships  for  self-esteem  discussed  in  Chapter  5.    At  the  start  of 
high  school  each  of  these  dimensions  of  personality  is  linked  to  things 
having  to  do  with  educational  success,  but  by  one  year  after  high  school 
the  connections  are  much  weaker. 

In  sum.  It  appears  that  these  dimensions  of  motives,  affective 
states  ^id  values,  like  self-esteem,  are  to  some  extent  precursors  of 
later  educational  attainment.     It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  we  were ^ 
unable  to  provide  questionnaire  space  to  measure  these  dimensions  at 
the  end  of  the  sf.udy;  but  had  we  been  able  to  do  so,  we  very  likely 
would  have  found  slight  relationships  with  educational  attainment 
jiuch  weaker  than  the  correlations  between  the  initial  (Time  1)  scores 
and  educational  attainment. 
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Table  7-1 

^Motives,  Affective  States  and  Values  Correlated  with 
Educational  Attainment 


Product^Moment  correlation  between 
1974  Educational  Attainment  and 
each  criterion  me^isured  at: 


Time  1 

Time  2 

Time  3 

Time  4 

Criteria 

(1966) 

(1968) 

(1969) 

(1970) 

Need  for  Self-Development 

.28 

.24 

.24 

.15 

Need  for  Self-Utilization 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.12 

Happiness 

.13 

.09 

.08 

.04 

Negative  Affective  States 

-.17 

-.09 

-•12 

-.09 

Somatic  Symptoms 

-.25 

-.22 

-.20 

-.20 

Social  Values 

.23 

.18  ' 

;ii 

704 

Internal  Control 

.25 

.20 

.13 

.09 

Self-Esteem 

.27 

.21 

.21 

.17 
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Views  About  Government;    Interest  and  Trust 

Interest  In  Government,    A  single  item  asking  the  respondent  to 
rate  how  much  interest  he  takes  in  government  and  current  events  was 
asked  in  all  five  data  collections.    Because  this  dimension  is  a  single 
item  rather  than  an  index  made  up  of  several  items,  its  reliability 
(estimated  at  .57)  is  lower  than  most  of  our  other  measures*  Its 
estimated  stability,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  high — particularly 
from  Time  2  through  Time  5  (see  Appendix  F  for  the  estimates) • 

At  Time  5,  about  half  of  the  respondents  reported  "a  very  great 
interest"  or  "a  lot  of  interest"  in  government  and  current  events, 
while  the  other  half  claimed  "some  interest"  or  very  little  interest" 
or  "no  interest  at  all."    The  mean  interest  scores  rose  by  about  one 
third  of  a  standard  deviation  between  Times  1  and  4,  then  dropped 
again  between  Times  4  and  5. 

An  examination  of  correlations  reveals  that  Interest  in  government 
Is  positively  linked  to  academic  ability  and  eventual  educational 
attainment.    Table  7-2  presents  the  relationships  across  all  five 
points  in  time. 

Note  that  interest  in  government  measured  at  Time  5  shows 
consistently  stronger  correlations  with  academic  abi^ty  and _a^^^ 
measures  than  does  government  interest  measured  at  Time  1«    That  would 
be  consistent  with  the  explanation  that  higher  education  arouses  greater 
interest  in  government.    The  one  problem  with  that  interpretation  is 
that  government  interest  at  Time  2  (the  end  of  eleventh  grade)  shows 
correlations  almost  as  strong  as  those  for  the  Time  5  measure.    We  are 
frankly  at  a  loss  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  this  pattern.  It 
happens  that  1968  was  a  presidential  election  year;  perhaps  that 
forthcoming  event  aroused  the  interest  of  some  college-bound  students, 
which  would  also  account  for  the  slight  rise  in  mean  interest  scores 
between  Time  1  (Fall,  1966)  and  Time  2  (Spring,  1968).    In  any  event, 
it  appears  that  interest  in  government  is  related  to  educational  attain- 
ment and  even  to  the  quality   of  institution  attended  (as  the  second 
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Table  7-2 

Interest  In  Government  Correlated  with  Selected  Other  Variables 

Product-Moment  Correlations  with 
Interest  in  Government  at: 


Time  1 

Time  2 

Time  3 

Time  A 

Time  3 

(1966) 

(1968) 

(1969) 

(1970) 

(197A) 

Educational  Attainment  (197A) 

.13 

.2A 

.21 

.21 

.28 

College  Status  Ranking 

.16 

.17 

.lA 

.lA 

.16 

a 

College  Mean  ACT  Score 

.11 

.13 

.lA 

.12 

.17 

Ability  Composite  (1966) 

.09 

.22 

.15 

.20 

.2A 

Average  Grade:    9th  year 

.16 

.21 

.17 

.16 

.20 

Average  Grade:    10th  year 

.18 

.23 

.20 

.20 

.17 

Average  Grade:    12th  year 

.14 

.22 

.2A 

.21 

.20 

Socioeconomic  Level  (1966) 

.10 

.lA 

.15 

.16 

.19 

Status  of  Occupation  (197A) 

.07 

.15 

.10 

.06 

.17 

^  The  college  status  ranking  and  the  college  mean  ACT  score  measures 
are  available  only  for  the  subset  which  named  a  college  or  university 
they  attended  after  high  school.    The  others  (nearly  half  of  the  total 
sample)  have  missing  data  and  are  thus  omitted  from  the  correlations 
involving  these  two  variables. 
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and  third  rows  of  the  table  Indicate);  however,  much  of  that  relation- 
ship Is  evident  by  the  end  of  eleventh  grade. 

To  what  extent  does  educational  attainment  make  a  separate  con- 
trlbutlon  to  Interest  In  government?    We  explored  that  question  using 
regression  analyses.    When  the  Time  5  measure  of  Interest  In  government 
Is  predicted  by  educational  attainment  along  with  background,  ability, 
and  Time  1  through  3  measures  of  Interest  In  government,  the 
standardized  regression  coefficient  (beta)  for  educational  attainment 
Is  .13.    If  occupational  status  Is  Included  among  those  predictors.  It 
has  a  trivial  beta  value  of  .04  while  the  beta  value  for  educational 
attainment  Is  .12.    This  value  Is  a  good  deal  lower  than  the  zero-order 
correlation  of  .28  between  educational  attainment  and  Interest  In 
government  (at  Time  5);  nevertheless.  It  does  suggest  a  slight  positive 
Impact  of  educational  attainment.    We  can  describe  the  relationship  by 
saying  that  the  more  able  students  who  are  headed  toward  college  are 
likely  to  show  higher  than  average  government  Interest  during  high 
school,  and  after  college  the  effect  Is  a  bit  stronger. 

Trust  In  Government.    The  most  dramatic  finding  for  our  measure 
of  trust  In  government  Is  the  drop  of  more  than  a  full  standard 
deviation  from  Time  1  (1966)  through  Time  5  (1974).     Similar  questions 
asked  of  adult  cross-sections  during ^he  same  period  have  shown  an 
equally  large  erosion  of  confidence  In  government  (Miller,  1974; 
Miller,  Brown,  and  Raine,  1973). 

The  decline  In  trust  Is   quite  pervasive,  showing  only  small 
differences  between  those  who  went  to  college  and  those  who  did  not. 
At  the  start  of  the  study,  trust  In  government  was  slightly  greater 
among  those  who  were  headed  for  higher  education  (the  correlation 
between  trust  at  Time  1  and  later  educational  attainment  is  .13),  but 
at  the  end  of  the  study  there  were  no  differences  in  government  trust 
associated  with  education  (r.     -.03).    Thus  the  better  educated  showed 
a  bit  larger  drop  in  trust,  thereby  "catching  up"  with  their  age-mates. 
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There  were  some  differences  In  government  trust  at  Time  5  which 
related  to  major  program  of  study  In  college*    Those  who  had  majored 
In  biological  sciences^  social  sciences,  or  humanities  and  arts, 
showed  slightly  lower  than  average  trust  In  government  (about  20  percent 
of  a  standard  deviation  lower)*    Those  who  majored   In  the  physical 
sciences  or  mathematics  were  about  average*    Those  In  engineering  were 
very  slightly  higher  than  average  In  government  trust;  those  with 
business  majors  were  a  bit  higher;  and  those  who  had  majored  In 
education  showed  the  highest  levels  of  trust  (over  30  percent  of  a 
standard  deviation).    These  differences  linked  to  college  program  were 
only  partially  forecasted  by  differences  at  Time  3  (the  end  of  high 
school);  at  that  time  those  who  were  to  major  In  humanities  and  arts 
were  a  bit  more  critical  of  government  than  the  average  (about  20 
percent  of  a  standard  deviation),  while  those  headed  toward  business 
or  education  majors  were  very  slightly  more  trusting  than  average 
(about  15  percent  of  a  standard  deviation). 

One  other  slight  difference  In  the  rate  of  declining  government 
trust  appears  when  we  contrast  those  who  did  and  did  not  serve  in  the 
armed  forces*    At  the  start  of  the  study,  those  who  would  later  serve 
had  very  slightly  lower  trust  (r_  -  -.05),  but  at  the  end  of  the  study 
the  difference  in  trust  was  reversed  (r^  «  ,09),    Those  who  served  in 
the  military  showed  a  distinct  drop  in  government  trust, but it  was  not 
quite  as  sharp  a  drop  as  occurred  for  their  non-military  age-mates  (see 
Bachman  and  Jennings,  1975,  for  an  extended  treatment  of  these  and 
related  findings)* 

Views  About  Vietnam  Policy  and  Military  Influence 

Much  of  the  decline  in  government  trust  discussed  above  can  be 
traced  to  dissatisfaction  with  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  (Bachman  and 
Jennings,  1975;  Bachman  and  vanDuinen,  1971;  Miller,  1974),    In  this 
section  we  examine  a  measure  of  such  dissatisfaction — an  index  which 
we  have  termed  Vietnam  dissent.    We  also  examine  a  two-item  index 
dealing  with  preference  for  military  influence;  the  index  is  based  on 
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respondents'  ratings  of  military  spending,  and  the  influence  of  military 
personnel  over  the  way  the  country  is  run,  using  a  five-point  scale 
ranging  from  "far  too  much"  (scored  1)  through  "about  right"  (scored 
3)  to  "far  too  little"  (scored  5).     (A  high  score,  indicating  that 
there  is  "too  little"  military  spending  and  influence,  is  interpreted 
as  indicating  a  preference  for  greater  military  influence.) 

Dissatisfaction  with  Vietnam  policy  Increased  substantially  from 
Time  3  (1969)  to  Time  5  (1974)--  a  shift  of  about  one  half  of  a 
standard  deviation.    During  the  same  period,  the  shift  in  preference 
for  military  influence  was  much  smaller — preference  ratings  dropped 
by  just  over  one  tenth  of  a  standard  deviation.    At  both  time  periods 
most  respondents  rated  military  spending  and  influence  as  being  either 
"about  right"  or  "too  much." 

Relationships  with  Educational  Experiences.    Those  who  went  to 
college  were,  at  the  end  of  the  study,  more  critical  of  Vietnam  policy 
and  less  supportive  of  military  influence  than  were  those  who  did  not 
go  to  college.    At  the  end  of  high  school  (Time  3),  there  were  already 
differences  in  views  about  military  influence  that,  in  a  sense,  "an- 
ticipated" the  ei-fpcts  of  higher  education;  however,  the  relationships 
grew  substantially  stronger  during  the  five  years  following  high  school. 
Table  7-3  shows  how  educational  attainment  and  a  number  of  other 
variables  are  correlated  with  Vietnam  dissent  and  preference  for  more 
military  influence  at  each  of  the  times  these  two  dimensions  were 
measured. 

Several  observations  arise  from  a  comparison  among  the  correlations 
in  Table  7-3: 

1.    Most  of  the  shift  in  Vietnam  dissent  correlations  occurred 
during  the  first  year  following  high  school;  the  correlations  for  the 
Time  4  measure  are  nearly  as  higTi  as  those  for  the  Time  5  measure,  and 
both  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  correlations  for  Time  3  Vietnam 
dissent. 
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Table  7-3 

Views  About  Vietnam  and  Military  Influence  Correlated 
with  Selected  Other  Variables 

Product-Moment  Correlations  with: 

Preference  for  More 


Vietnam  Dissent 

Military  Influence 

Time  3 

Time  4 

Time  5 

Time  3 

Time  5 

(1969) 

(1970) 

(1974) 

(1969) 

(1974) 

Educational  Attainment  (1974) 

.07 

.21 

.26 

-.19 

-.32 

College  Status  Ranking* 

.08 

.18 

.20 

-.15 

-.21 

a 

College  Mean  ACT  Score 

.12 

.24 

.23 

-.19 

-.22 

Ability  Composite  (1966) 

.05 

.18 

.27 

-.17 

-.34 

Socioeconomic  Level  (1966) 

.08 

.23 

.23 

-.17 

-.28 

Status  of  Occupation  (1974) 

.03 

.09 

.10 

-.07 

-.13 

Military  Service  (by  1974) 

-.13 

-.20 

-.11 

.14 

.26 

^Correlations  are  based  on  only  those  who  attended  a  college  or  university. 
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2.  At  Time  5  the  correlations  with  views  about  military  influence 
are  similar  to  those  tor  Vietnam  dissent  (except  that  the  sign  of  the 
correlation  is  reversed  in  each  case);  however,  in  most  instances  the 
relationship  is  a  bit  stronger  for  preferences  about  military  influence. 

3.  At  Time  3  (the  end  of  high  school)  there  are  larger  differences 
in  strength  of  relationship  when  we  contras^    ^etnam  dissent  with 

views  about  influence.    The  preference  for  more  military  influence 
measured  at  the  end  of  high  school  shows  some  noticeable  differences 
between  those  who  were  headed  toward  college  and  those  who  were  not. 

To  the  above  observations  we  can  add  another  which  is  not  based 
upon  the  table,  but  which  fits  in  rather  nicely  with  what  we  have 
already  seen.    The  correlation  between  Vietnam  dissent  and  preference 
for  more  military  influence  is  -.41  at  Time  3  and  -.53  at  Time  5. 
The  stronger  relationship  between  the  two  variables  at  Time  5  is 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  they  show  more  similar  (albeit  reversed) 
patterns  of  correlations  with  other  variables  at  Time  5. 

How  shall  we  interpret  these  differential  shifts  in  correlation 
from  Time  3  to  Time  5?    One  fairly  plausible  interpretation  is  that 
views  about  military  influence  are  somewhat  more  basic  or  fundamental 
than  dissatisfactions  with  the  war  in  Vietnam;  therefore,  the  views 
about  influence  showed  relationships  with  background,  ability,  and 
college  orientation  earlier  and  more  strongly  than  did  Vietnam  dissexit — 
particularly  since  for  many  people  views  about  Vietnam  underwent 
substantial  change  between  mid-1969  and  mid-1970. 

To  what  extent  are  the  relationships  shown  at  Time  5  merely 
reflections  of  earlier  differences  in  background  and  ability,  rather 
than  effects  of  educational  attainment?    We  explored  this  question 
using  multiple  regression  analyses  In  which  educational  attainment, 
along  with  background,  ability,  and  earlier  (Time  3)  Vietnam  dissent 
were  used  to  predict  later  (Time  5)  Vietnam  dissent.    The  standardized 
regression  coefficient  (beta)  for  educational  attainment  is  .12, 
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indicating  a  modest  direct  contribution  to  Vietnam  dissent.    A  similar 
analysis  carried  out  for  the  preference  for  more  military  influence 
produced  similar  results~a  beta  value  of  -.13  for  educational  attain- 
ment. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  quality  of  the  college  or 
university  attended  also  seems  to  bear  a  relationship  to  views  about 
Vietnam  and  the  military.    Those  who  vent  to  higher  status  institutions, 
and  ones  with  higher  mean  student  test  scores,  also  tended  to  be  more 
dissenting  about  Vietnam  policy  and  less  favorable  toward  military 
influence;  the  latter  effect  was  just  about  as  strong  prior  to  college 
entrance  (Time  3)  as  it  was  five  years  later  (Time  5). 

Another  dimension  of  educational  experi»nce — major  area  of  study- 
shows  a  relationship  with  military  and  Vietnam  views.    At  the  end  of 
high  school,  those  who  would  later  major  in  humanities  or  the  arts 
were  above  average  In  their  criticism  of  Vietnam  and  military  influence, 
whereas  those  who  would  major  in  engineering,  business  or  education 
were  all  a  bit  less  critical  than  the  average  student  headed  for  college. 
Five  years  later  (in  1974),  the  engineering,  business  and  education 
majors  had,  like  most  others,  become  more  critical  about  Vietnam 
policy;  but  they  still  were  not  as  dissatisfied  as  the  average 
respondent  who  went  to  college.    By  1974,  those  most  critical  of 
Vietnam  policy  were  the  social  science  majors ^  followed  by  the  physical 
science  and  mathematics  majors,  and  then  by  the  biological  science  and 
humaaities  and  arts  majors.    The  findings  for  1974  views  about  military 
influence  are  similar,  with  one  very  interesting  exception.  Those 
who  majored  in  physical  sciences  or  mathematics  showed  no  mean  shift 
at  all  in  their  ratings  of  military  influence — thus,  from  a  position 
slightly  above  the  mean  for  those  headed  toward  college  in  1969, 
they  moved  to  a  position  slightly  below  the  mean  in  1974. 

We  see,  then,  a  considerable  contrast  between  the  social  science 
majors  and  the  physical  science  or  mathematics  majors.    Both  groups 
showed  a  large  (about  one  standard  deviation)  increase  in  Vietnam 
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dissent;  but  while  the  social  science  majors  also  showed  a  larger  drop 
In  preference  for  military  Influence  than  any  other  group  (about  half 
a  standard  deviation),  the  physical  science  and  math  majors  showed  no 
drop  at  all.    There  Is  some  temptation  to  speculate  about  the  reasons 
for  these  differences  between  social  science  majors  and  those  In  the 
physical  sciences  and  mathematics,  but  since  that  would  carry  us 
rather  far  afield,  we  will  resist  the  temptation.    It  Is  sufficient 
to  note  that  here,  as  well  as  In  the  other  comparisons  noted  above,  we 
see  some  differences  In  patterns  of  change  which  suggest  that  education- 
al experiences  have  made  an  Impact  on  at  least  one  area  of  values 
and  attitudes. 

Relationships  with  Other  Experiences.    The  bottom  row  In 
Table  7-3  shows  correlations  between  military  service  experience  and 
views  about  Vietnam  and  military  Influence.    Those  who  would  later 
serve  In  the  armed  forces  were  slightly  less  critical  of  Vietnam 
policy  In  1969,   just   before  most  of  them  graduated  from  high  school; 
one  year  later  the  difference  between  those  who  did  and  did  not 
serve  had  grown  larger;  but  four  years  beyond  that  (1974)  the 
difference  had  diminished  somewhat.    Views  about  military  Influence, 
on  the  other  hand,  show  differences  which  remain  fairly  substantial 
at  the  end  of  the  study;  those  who  served  In  the  armed  forces 
preferred  more  military  Influence  than  those  who  had  not  (r  «  .26). 
Although  those  who  served  showed  some  tendency  to  be  more  favorable 
to  the  military  before  they  actually  ei"5tered.  It  appears  that 
their  military  experience  had  some  further  Impact  on  their  views 
about  how  much  military  Influence  Is  desirable  in  the  United  States.^ 

Another  dimension  of  post-high  school  experience  which  shows  a 
small  relationship  with  views  about  Vietnam  and  military  influence  is 
occupational  status  in  1974.    These  correlations,  however,    are  simply 
weak  reflections  of  the  relationships  with  educational  attainment — the 
better  educated  also  tend  to  gain  the  high  status  jobs,  so 
occupational  status  to  some  extent  shows  the  same  sort  of  relationship 
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as  educational  attainment.    When  educational  Attainment  and  occupational 
status  are  entered  together  Into  multiple  regression  equations,  along 
with  background  and  ability  and  Time  3  Vietnam  dissent,  the  beta 
value  for  occupational  status  predicting  Time  5  Vietnam  dissent  Is  a 
trivial  -.OS.    The  comparable  analysis  predicting  Time  5  preference  for 
more  military  influence  produces  the  same  result  (beta  .Ol). 

Views  About  Other  Social  Issues 

Population  and  Family  Planning  Issues*    A  series  of  questions 
asked  in  the  last  two  data  collections  deal  with  concern  about  population 
problems,  personal  preference  for  children  and  views  about  abortion. 
During  the  period  from  1970  to  1974,  these  measures  showed  relatively 
little  change  in  mean  scores.    The  index  of  population  conceri  showed 
no  shift  in  mean  scores  at  all.    The  preferred  number  of  children 
dropped  from  a  mean  of  2.81  to  a  mean  of  2*48-*-a  shift  of  about  one 
quarter  of  a  standard  deviation.  And  responses  to  this  statement,  "A 
woman  should  be   permitted  to  have  an  abortion  at  any  time  during  the 
first  three  months  of  pregnancy,"  went  from  a  mean  of  2.11  to  2.02  on 
a  four-point  8r:ale  of  agreement,  with  a  score  of  2  indicating  "mostly 
agree." 

Ao  the  correlations  in  Table  7-4  indicate,  views  about  population 
and  abortion  show  some  relationship  to  educational  attainment.  They 
are  also  related  to  family  socioeconomic  level,  ability,  and  measures 
of  college  quality.    None  of  these  relationships  with  background, 
ability,  and  educational  experience  shows  much  change  from  1970  (one 
year  after  high  school)  to  1974  (five  years  after  high  school).  If 
higher  education  plays  a  central  role  in  influencing  views  in  this 
area,  it  must  have  its  impact  during  the  first  year  after  high  school. 
A  more  likely  explanation,  perhaps,  is  that  some  individuals — 
especially  those  with  higher  ability,  higher  family  socioeconomic 
backgrounds,  and  greater  interests  in  education — are  more  likely 
to  be  aware  of,  and  express  concern  about,  emerging  social  issues. 
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By  1970  the  concern  about  population  problems  had  already  reached  a 
broad  cross-section  of  the  public;  Indeed,  after  1970  there  was 
probably  no  overall  Increase  (and  perhaps  even  some  decrease)  In 
pubXlc  awareness  of  population  growth  as  a  danger. 

We  noted  that  a  number  of  factors  relate  to  population  concern 
and  views  about  abortion;  however,  these  same  factors  show  little 
association  with  the  actual  number  of  children  a  respondent  desired. 
A  stronger  predictor  of  preferred  number  of  children  Is  the 
respondent's  own  family  size— the  more  brothers  and  sisters  a  young 
man  has,  the  more  children  of  his  own  he  is  likely  to  prefer.  Preferred 
number  of  children  also  shows  a  rather  strong  relationship  with 
population  concern,  as  one  might  expect.  The  greater  the  concern  about 
population  problems,  the  lower  the  preferred  number  of  children 
(r  -  -.33  in  1970,  i-  -.42  In  1974). 

One  or  two  other  relationships  in  Table  7-4  bear  mention. 
First,  we  find  a  certain  consistency  In  population  views  linked  to 
the  respondents'  own  number  of  siblings;  in  addition  to  their  slightly 
above  average  preference  for  children,  those  from  larger  families 
also  show  gre£ter  than  average  disapproval  of  abortion  and  lower  than 

average  concern  about  population  problems.    Additionally,  the 
respondents'  own  parental  status  shows  a  slight  negative  correlation 

with  population  concern,  and  a  positive  connection  with  abortion 
disapproval.     (Incidentally,  these  relationships  are  a  reflection  of 

parenthood,  specifically,  not  marriage  In  general.  Married 

respondents  without  children  are  not  at  all  different  along  these 

dlmensiors  from  those  who  are  unmarried.) 

3 

Racial  Attitudes.      Three  scales  of  racial  attitudes  were  used 
at  Times  3,  4  and  5;  one  deals  with  whether  the  government  should  take 
a  strong  role  to  insure  equal  treatment  for  all  races,  another  deals  with 
social  distance  between  the  races,  and  another  deals  with  perceptions 
of  discrimination  against  blacks.    The  items,  shown  in  Table  7-5,  were 


Table  U 

Views  About  Population  and  Family  Planning  Issues  Correlateil  with  Selected  Other  Variables 


Population 

Ideal 

Number 

Disapproval 

Concern 

of  Children 

of  Abortion 

Time  4 

Times 

Time  4 

Tiffle  5 

Time  4 

Time  5 

(1970) 

(1974) 

(1970) 

(1974) 

(1970) 

(1974) 

Educational  Attainient  (1974) 

.29 

.23 

-.05 

-.06 

-.25 

-.21 

College  Status  Ranking^ 

.U 

.13 

-.05 

-.08 

-.14 

-.14 

College  Mean  ACT  Score^ 

.10 

.14 

-.04 

-.06 

-.14 

-.14 

Ability  Composite  (1966) 

.34 

.30 

-.08 

-.15 

-.27 

-.24 

Socioeconomic  Level  (1966) 

.23 

,18 

-.07 

-.07 

-.23 

-.20 

Number  of  Siblings  (1966) 

-.24 

-.21 

.16 

.18 

.14 

.19 

Status  of  Occupation  (1974) 

,07 

.09 

-.02 

-.01 

-.08 

-.05 

Married  and  a  Parent  (by  1974) 

-.16 

-.10 

-.06 

.03 

.09 

.16 

Correlations  are  based  on  only  those  who  attended  a  college  or  university. 
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all  adapted  from  the  work  of  Campbell  and  Schuman  (1968),  Although 
the  Items  were  worded  In  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  answered  by 
members  of  any  racial  group,  we  consider  It  most  useful  to  limit  our 
analysis  in  this  section  to  white  respondents.    Thus  we  will  be 
dealing  with  the  attitudes  of  young  white  men  toward  blacks. 

The  response  distributions  for  each  of  the  items  are  presented 
in  Table  7-5,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  begin  our  discussion  by  con- 
sidering the  changes  in  responses  from  1969  (the  end  of  high  school) 
to  1974.    The  three  questions  about  government  action  to  end 
discrimination  all  show  some  shift  in  opinion  from  1969  to  1974.  By 
1974  only  eight  percent  disagree  with  the  statement  that  the 
government  should  insure  that  blacks  and  whites  are  allowed  to  attend 
the  same  schools  if  they  want  to,  and  only  three  percent  disagree  with 
the  statement  that  government  should  insure  equal  treatment  in  jobs. 
On  the  other  hand,  21  percent  agree  or  agree  mostly  that  "It  is  not 
the  government's  business  to  pass  laws  about  equal  treatment  for 
races."    It 'may  be  that  some  of  the  21  percent  respond  that  way  not 
because  they  object  to  equal  treatment,  but  rather  because  they 
object  to  government  action  as  the  '  eans  for  accomplishing  it.  Thus 
the  measure  of  support  for  government  action,  while  a  very  relevant 
dimension,  is  not  an  uncontaminated  indicator  of  racial  Views. 

Perhaps  a  simpler  and  more  direct  measure  of  individual 
attitudes  is  the  social  distance  dimension,  since  it  deals  with  the 
respondent's  own  supervisor,  neighborhood  and  children.    Here  the 
shifts  from  1969  to  1974  are  quite  substantial;  for  each  item  the 
proportion  expressing  some  racial  bias  is  cut  in  half.  .  The 
proportion  saying  they  would  not  mind  at  all having a  supervisor  of  a 
different  race  increases  from  70  percent  to  85  percent;  those  not 
minding  a  family  of  a  different  race  moving  next  door  increase  from 
62  percent  to  75  percent;  and  those  preferring  that  their  children 
have  both  black  and  white  friends  increase  from  81  percent  to  91 
percent.    We  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  fact  that  9  to  25  percent, 
depending  on  the  item,  still  fall  short  of  responses  that  would  indicate 
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Table  7-5 

Racial  Attitude  Items:    Percentage  Frequency  (Whites  Only) 


Time  3 
(1969) 


Time  4 
(1970) 


Time  5 
(1974) 


GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  END  DISCRIMINATION 

"The  government  in  Washington  should  see 
to  it  that  white  and  black  children  are 
allowed  to  go  %q  the  same  schools  if  they 
want  to," 

Agree 

Agree  mostly 
Disagree  mostly 
Disagree 

"The  government  in  Washington  should  see  to 
it  that  people  are  treated  fairly  and  equally 
in  jobs,  no  matter  what  their  race  may  be," 

Agree 

Agree  mostly 
Disagree  mostly 
Disagree 

"It  is  not  the  government's  business  to  pass 
laws  about  equal  treatment  for  all  races." 

Agree 

Agree  mostly 
Disagree  mostly 
Disagree 

SOCIAL  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  RACES 

"Suppose  you  had  a  job  where  your  supervisor 
was  a  qualified  person  of  a  different  race 
(white,  black).    Would  you  mind  that  a  lot,  a 
little,  or  not  at  all?" 

A  lot 
A  little 
Not  at  all 

"If  a  family  of  a  different  race  (but  same 
level  of  education  and  income)  moved  next  door 
to  you,  how  would  you  feel  about  it?" 

I'd  mind  it  a  lot 
I'd  mind  it  a  little 
I  wouldn't  mind  it  at  all 


60 

63 

68 

28 

29 

24 

8 

6 

4 

A 

3 

4 

62 

70 

81 

31 

26 

16 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

14 

12 

11 

17 

16 

10 

27 

28 

24 

41 

44 

56 

5 

4 

2 

25 

20 

13 

70 

76 

85 

8 
30 
62 


7 
24 
69 


4 

21 
75 


ERIC 


23, 
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Table  7-5 
(continued) 

Time  3 
(1969) 

SOCIAL  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  RACES  (cont.) 

"If  you  have  small  children  now  or  later  on, 
would  you  rather  they  had  only  white  friends, 
only  black  friends,  or  both?" 


I*d  like  them  to  have  only  white  friends  17 

I*d  like  them  to  have  only  black  friends  3 

I*d  like  them  to  have  both  black  and  white  81 

friends 


PERCEIVED  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION 

"Do  you  think  many  blacks  miss  out  on  jobs  and 
promotions  becasue  of  racial  discrimination?" 


Many  39 

Some                                                   •  43 

Only  a  few  15 

None  at  all  4 

"Do  you  think  that  many  blacks  miss  out  on  good 

housing  because  white  owners  will  not  rent  or 
sell  to  them?" 

Many  41 

Some  41 

Only  a  few  14 

None  at  all  3 

"Do  you  think  that  many  blacks  miss  out  on  good 
schooling  because  of  racial  discrimination? 

Many  27 

Some  43 

Only  a  few  20 

None  at  all  10 
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complete  acceptance  of  blacks;  nevertheless,  we  are  encouraged  by  the 
size  and  direction  of  the  changes  described  above, 

A  more  complicated  dimension,  in  many  respects,  is  perceived 
discrimination  against  blacks.    As  the  responses  in  Table  7-5  indicate, 
most  of  our  respondents  from  1969  through  1974  felt  that  at  least 
some  blacks  were  discriminated  against  in  jobs,  housing  and  schooling. 
But  from  1970  to  1974  there  was  a  distinct  downward  trend  in  perceptions 
of  discrimination  against  blacks.    Perhaps  this  reflects  an  awareness 
of  affinaative  action  programs;  possibly  the  respondents  generalized 
from  their  own  shifts  in  racial  attitudes  and  the  changes  that  were 
evident  among  their  peers.    For  whatever  reasons,  the  perceptions  of 
discriBdnation  dropped. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  relationship  between  racial  attitudes  and 
post-high  school  experiences,  particularly  educational  experiences. 
One  of  our  reasons  for  adding  the  racial  attitude  measures  to  the 
Youth  in  Transition  study  was  to  explore  the  following  relationship 
reported  by  Campbell  and  Schuman  (1968,  p.  35): 

Among  [white]  people  over  ^0  years  of  age,  those  with 
higher  levels  of  education  are  no  more  or  less  likely  to 
support  an  open  housing  law  or  to  express  lack  of  concern  at 
having  a  Negro  family  next  door  than  people  of  lower  education- 
al attainment.    The  picture  is  quite  different  among 
people  age  20  through  39.    Here  we  see  that  the  attitudes 
expressed  by  young  people  whose  formal  education  has  not 
gone  beyond  high  school  do  not  differ  from  older  people 
of  similar  educational  level.    But  those  who  have  gone  on 
to  college  differ  substantially  both  from  less  educated 
people  of  their  own  generation  and  from  college-educated 
people  of  the  older  generation.    More  of  them  believe 
that  there  should  be  a  law  guaranteeing  open  housing  and 
more  of  them  say  they  are  not  at  all  disturbed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  Negro  neighbor. 
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Two  alternative  explanations  for  the  relationship  summarized 
above  can  be  distinguished.    One  explanation  Is  that  college  Is 
somehow  producing  the  change  In  racial  attitudes.    Campbell  and  Schuman 
present  that  Interpretation  In  the  following  terms  (1968,  p.  35): 

Since  World  War  II  those  white  students  who  have  gone 
on  to  college  have  evidently  been  exposed  to  Influences 
which  have  moved  their  attitudes  away  from  the  traditional 
pattern  In  the  directions  we  have  observed.    We  cannot  say 
whether  this  resulted  from  specific  Instruction  regarding 
questions  of  race  or  from  a  general  atmosphere  of  opinion  In 
the  college  coimnunlty  but  It  Is  clear  that  a  sizeable 
proportion  of  these  postwar  generation  college  students  were 
affected.    In  contrast,  the  high  schools  which  our  respondents 
attended  during  the  postwar  years  seem  to  have  been  little 
more  Involved  In  the  nation's  racial  problems  than  they  were 
In  the  prewar  period. 

The  alternative  explanation  for  the  more  liberal  racial  attitudes 
among  the  college  educated  can  be  stated  this  way:     those  Individuals 
who  are  less  dlsc;rlmlnatory  and  more  supportive  of  civil  rights  are 
also  more  likely  to  go  to  college.    To  state  the  same  explanation  as  a 
testable  proposition:    college-bound  Individuals  will  show  different 
racial  attitudes  before  they  actually  enter  college. 

The  cross-sectional  survey  design  used  by  Campbell  and  Schuman^ 
and  the  other  cross-sectional  studies  reported  by  Campbell  (1971),  do 
not  permit  a  comparison  of  these  alternative  explanations,  but  the 
present  study  does.    We  can  compare  racial  attitudes  measured  In 
1969  (the  end  of  high  school),  1970  (the  first  year  of  college  for 
man^^^  and  1974  (after  nearly  all  had  completed  their  educations). 
In  each  case  we  can  ask  whether  those  who  eventually  obtained  a  good 
deal  of  education  were  different  In  racial  attitudes  from  those  who 
obtained  less.    Further,  by  comparing  the  relationships  we  can  ascertain 
whether  any  differences  In  racial  attitudes  were  In  evidence  by 
1969,  prior  to  entrance  Into  college. 
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Table  7-6  presents  the  necessary  data.    As  the  first  row  of  the 
table  indicates,  each  of  the  racial  attitude  dimensions  measured  in 
1969  shows  some  correlation  with  later  educational  attainments.  For 
the  measure  dealing  with  government  action  to  end  discrimination,  the 
relationship  with  educational  attainment  actually  grows  weaker  after 
college.    The  rather  modest*  relationship  for  social  distance  fluctuates 
slightly,  but  shows  no  stronger  link  with  education  after  the  fact  (in 
1974)  than  prior  (in  1969) .    Perceived  discrimination  comes  closest  to 
showing  an  impact  of  higher  education — those  bound  for  further  education 
perceived  slightly  more  discrimination  in  1969  th^n  their  age-mates 
(r^«  .09),  but  the  relationship  was  distinctly  stronger  in  1970  Cl  ~  .22) 
and  it  remained  so  in  1974  (r^=  .23).    It  is  also  the  case  that  those 
who  attended  higher  status  institutions  were  more  likely  than 
average  to  perceive  high  levels  of  discrimination  (r^=  .21  for  the 
1974  measure) . 

Several  other  points  may  be  made  rather  quickly  from  the  data  in 
Table  7-6: 

1.  Overall,  the  relationships  between  racial  attitudes  and 
educational  attainment  are  not  very  strong. 

2.  The  relationships  with  academic  ability,  measured  in  1966,  are 
consistently  stronger  than  those  for  later  educational  attainment. 

3.  Family  socioeconomic  level  is  also  related  to  racial  attitudes, 
often  just  as  strongly  as  is  educational  attainment. 

These  three  findings  cast  further  doubt  upon  the  notion  that 
college  experiences  played  a  key  role  in  shaping  the  racial  attitudes 
of  this  cohort  of  young  men. 

4.  Occupational  attainments,  as  reflected  in  the  status  measure, 
show  little  or  no  relationship  to  racial  attitudes. 

5.  Military  experience  also  shows  virtually  no  association  with 
these  measures  of  racial  attitudes. 
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Table  7-6 

Racial  Attitudes  Correlated  with  Selected  Other  Variables  (Uhites  Only) 


Product-Moment  Correlations  with: 


Government  Should  End        Social  Distance  Perceived  Racial 

Discrimination  Between  Races  Discrimination 


Time  3 

Time  4 

Time  5 

Time  3 

TlAe  4 

Time  5 

Time  3 

Time  4  Time  . 

(1969) 

(1970) 

(1974) 

(1969) 

(1970) 

(1974) 

(1969) 

(1970)  (1974; 

Educational  Attainment  (197A) 

.18 

.15 

.09 

-.13 

-.17 

-.14 

.09 

.22  .23 

College  Status  Ranking^ 

.09 

.13 

.05 

-.07 

-.13 

-.08 

.08 

.19  .21 

College  Mean  ACT  Score^ 

.12 

.14 

.00 

-.11 

-.15 

-.10 

.12 

.20  .20 

Ability  Composite  (1966) 

.27 

,26 

.13 

-.22 

-.28 

-.17 

.19 

.30  .29 

Socioeconomic  Level  (1966) 

.15 

.14 

.02 

-.15 

-.19 

-.11 

.16 

.21  .26 

Status  of  Occupation  (1974) 

.16 

.10 

.03 

-.09 

-.07 

-.04 

.03 

.09  .07 

Military  Service  (by  1974) 

-.03 

-.03 

-.01 

.01 

-.02 

-.02 

.01 

-.06  -.07 

Correlations  are  based  on  only  those  who  attended  a  college  or  university. 
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How  shall  we  Interpret  the  findings  summarized  above?    It  may 
be  helpful  to  place  them  in  the  context  of  other  recent  studies  of 
racial  attitiides  and  other  studies  of  youth  values.    Campbell's  (1971) 
analysis  of  white  attitudes  toward  blacks  during  the  period  of  1964 
through  1970  led  him  to  conclude  that  there  was  an  overall  shift  in 
a  positive  direction,  and  that  this  shift  was  not  limited  to 
particular  educational  subgroups.    More  recent  surveys  which  extend 
these  findings  through  1974  simply  reinforce  Campbell's  earlier  con- 
clusion that  across  a  variety  of  different  subgrouplngs  of  whites  the 

trend  in  attitudes  toward  blacks  has  consistently  been  one  of  gradual 

4 

movement  in  a  more  positive  direction.      This  suggests  that  our  own 
finding  of  a  shift  in  young  meti's  racial  attitudes  may  be  largely  a 
reflection  of  the  national  trend,  rather  than  a  result  of  any 
particular  set  of  experiences  occurring  in  the  first  few  years  after 
high  school. 

What  about  the  lack  of  clear  and  consistent  evidence  of  "college 
effects"  on  racial  attitudes?    Yankelovich  (1971)  and  others  have 
suggested  that  some  college  students  are  "forerunners" — individuals 
who  hold  social  values  which  will  eventually  be  diffused  throughout 
the  larger  society.    His  more  recent  work,  based  on  a  comparison  of 
youth  surveys  (cross-sections)  conducted  in  1969  and  1973,  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  "Perhaps  the  single  most  striking  finding  of  the  study 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  gap  between  college  and  noncollege  youth 
has  closed..."  (Yankelovich,  1974,  p.  23).    This  suggests  that  our  own 
lack  of  distinct  evidence  for  a  college  impact  upon  racial  attitudes 
may  be  due  to  an  overall  convergence  in  values  between  college  and 
noncollege  youth.    If  nothing  else,  the  shift  in  attitudes  has 
approached  the   limits  of  two  of  the  racial  attitude  scales  used  in 
our  study,  thus  making  a  greater  similarity  between  colliege  and 
noncollege  responses  almost  a  necessity. 

Returning  now  to  Campbell  and  Schuman's  discussion  of  differences 
in  racial  attitudes  linked  to  the  college  experience^  we  can  offer 
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the  following  suiranary  and  interpretation  of  our  own  findings.  There 
are  modest  differences  in  racial  attitudes  between  those  whites  in 
the  high  school  class  of  1969  who  went  to  college  and  those  who  did 
not;  however,  these  differences  were  to  some  extent  evident  by  the  end 
of  high  school,  before  any  socializing  effect  of  college  could  have 
taken  place.    The  fact  that  these  differ  ^ces  are  not  larger,  and  the 
fact  th^t  they  were  evident  to  some  extent  prior  to  college  entrance, 
may  indicate  that  in  the  area  of  racial  attitudes  the  college  educated 
are  now  lesJ  clearly  the  "forerunners."    Perhaps  the  seventies 
represent  a  "post-forerunner"  stage  in  which  (a)  the  brighter  and  more 
able  students  show  more  positive  racial  attitudes  before  they  leave  high 
school,  and  (b)  the  gap  in  attitudes  between  educational  groups  is 
growing  smaller. 
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Footnotes 

decided  not  to  Include  the  measure  of  Impulse  to  aggression 
among  the  affectlves  states  discussed  here  because  a  change  In  wording 
between  Time  1  and  Time  2  makes  the  pattern  of  correlations  across 
time  difficult  to  Interpret  (see  Bachman  et  al. ,  1971,  p.  116  for  details 
on  the  change  In  wording). 

2 

For  an  extended  discussion  about  the  ways  that  views  on  military 
Influence  are  linked  to  actual  service  in  the  armed  forces »  see  Bachman 
and  Blair  (1975a,  1975b). 

3 

In  this  section  we  borrow  heavily  from  an  earlier  report  of  the 
1969  and  1970  data  (Bachman  and  vanDulnen,  1971). 

4 

Based  on  personal  communication  from  A.  Campbell. 
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CHAPTER  8 

CHANGES  IN  JOB  AHITUDES  AND  ASPIRATIONS 


Among  the  most  Important  decisions  to  be  faced  by  young  men  in 
high  school  and  in  the  years  beyond  is  the  kind  of  work  they  will  be 
doing  for  much  of  their  lifetime.    This  is  a  complicated  decision — 
really  a  set  of  interrelated  decisions  made  and  revised  over  a  number 
of  years.    It  is  a  difficult  process  for  social  scientists  to  concept- 
ualize, and  perhaps  even  more  difficult  to  measure  in  surveys.  None- 
theless, this  area  has  been  of  central  importance  throughout  the 
Youth  in  Transition  project,  and  thus  we  have  made  some  attempts  to 
measure  job  attitudes  and  occupational  aspirations.    At  each  of  the 
five  data  collections  respondents  were  asked  what  sort  of  work  they 
expected  to  be  doing  for  a  living.    They  were  also  asked  to  rate  the 
Importance  of  a  number  of  different  job  characteristics.    The  answers 
to  these  questions  have  shown  some  very  interesting  patterns  of  both 
change  and  consistency.     In  this  chapter  we  examine  these  patterns 
and  their  relationship  to  post-high  school  experiences. 

Occupational  Aspirations 

The  answers  to  the  question  "What  sort  of  work  do  you  think  you 
might  do  for  a  living?"  were  coded  and  converted  to  the  Duncan  socio- 
economic status  index  (Duncan,  1961).    At  the  start  of  tenth  grade, 
aspirations  were  quite  high — a  mean  Duncan  scale  value  of  62.  Five 
years  after  high  school,  scores  had  declined  only  modestly  to  a  mean 
value  of  55.    This  remains  a  very  high  average  level  of  occupational 
aspiration;  by  way  of  contrast,  the  father  of  these  young  men  (as  of 
1966)  had  occupations  with  a  mean  Duncan  status  level  of  39. 

Some  of  the  decline  in  occupational  aspirations  from  age  15  to 
age  23  can  be  linked  to  changes  in  educational  aspirations.    We  noted 
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In  Chapter  5  (see  Figure  5-2)  that  those  who  planned  in  tenth  grade 
to  go  to  college »  but  who  did  not  actually  do  so,  showed  a  substantial 
drop  in  the  status  of  their  aspired  occupations.    Given  the  strong 
link  that  exists  between  actual  educational  and  occupational  attain- 
ments, this  drop  in  occupational  aims  would  seem  to  be  a  realistic 
adjustment  to  a  change  in  the  level  of  education  to  be  attained. 

Although  there  are  some  important  shifts  in  occupational  aspir- 
ations, such  as  the  one  noted  above,  the  overall  pattern  is  one  of 
relatively  great  stability.    Individuals  may  shift  their  preferences 
from  one  occupation  to  another,  but  the  new  occupation  tends  to  be 
similar  in  status  to  the  one  preferred  earlier.    The  estimated  levels 
of  stability  (and  also  reliability)  for  the  job  status  measure  are 
substantially  higher  than  those  for  the  dimensions  considered  in  the 
preceding  chapter.    The  estimated  annual  reliability  is  above  .9 
during  the  high  school  years;  it  drops  slightly  below  that  during 
the  first  year  after  high  school;  and  then  it  averages  about  .95 
during  the  next  four  years  (see  Appendix  F) .    We  conclude  that 
overall  occupational  aim5>  as  reflected  in  the  Duncan  status  measure, 
show  a  good  deal  of  consistency  by  the  tlm  a  young  man  reaches  high 
school. 

The  pattern  of  stability  in  occupational  aspirations  extends  to 
include  its  relationships  with  background  and  ability  dimensions. 
As  Table  8-1  indicates,  family  socioeconomic  level  shows  a  substantial 
relationship  with  status  of  aspired  occupation  during  tenth  grade 
(r  «  .37),  and  its  relationship  with  occupational  aspirations  five 
years  after  high  school  remains  equally  strong  (r^  =  .34).  Academic 
ability  also  shows  a  strong  and  consistent  pattern  of  correlation 
with  occupational  aspirations  (£  =  .45  with  aspirations  at  Time  1,  r^  =  -41 
with  aspirations  at  Time  5) . 

Relationships  with  Post-High  School  Experiences.    The  first  row 
of  correlations  in  Table  8-1  indicates  that  occupational  aspirations 
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Table  8-1 

Status  of  Aspired  Occupation  Correlated  with  Selected  Other  Variables 

Product-Moment  Correlation  with  Status  of 
Aspired  Occupation  Measured  at: 


Time  1 
(1966) 

Time  2 
(1968) 

Time  3 
(1969) 

Time  4 
(1970) 

Time 
(1974 

Educational  Attainment  (1974) 

.47 

.53 

.56 

.59 

.56 

College  Status  Ranking^ 

.29 

.38 

.34 

•  J  J. 

College  Mean  ACT  Scored 

.26 

.28 

.29 

.26 

.30 

ADlllcy  Composite  \lybb) 

.45 

.45 

.48 

.45 

.41 

Socioeconomic  Level  (1966) 

.37 

.34 

.3e 

.38 

.34 

Status  of  Occupation  (1974) 

.26 

.28 

.30 

.31 

.45 

Employment  (as  of  1974) 

.02 

.04 

-.01 

.00 

.00 

Military  Service  (by  1974) 

-.14 

-.20 

-.19 

-.15 

-.16 

Married  (as  of  1974) 

-.15 

-.18 

-.17 

-.22 

-.17 

Married  and  a  Parent  (1974) 

-.18 

-.24 

-.2/i 

-.30 

-.19 

^Correlations  are  based  on  only 

those  who 

attended 

a  college 

or  university. 
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are  very  strongly  associated  with  educational  attainment.  The 
relationship  is  also  shovm  in  Figure  8-1.    What  is  particularly 
interesting  is  that  there  is  very  little  change  in  the  relation- 
ship over  tljpae~occupational  aspirations  at  the  end  of  high  school 
(Time  3)  show  juat  as  strong  a  correlation  with  later  educational 
attainment  as  do  occupational  aspirations  five  years  after  high 
school  (r  »  .56  in  both  instances.)    During  the  five  years  after 
high  school,  there  is  virtually  no  change  in  mean  aspirations  for 
those  in  the  highest  and  lowest  categories  of  educational  attain- 
ment; the  middle  categories,  those  with  some  college  or  a  bachelor's 
degree  show  a  slight  drop  in  mean  aspirations. 

For  those  who  went  to  college,  there  is  also  a  relationship 
between  the  status  of  the  college  and  status  of  aspired  occupation — 
those  attending  higher  status  institutions  show  higher  occupational 
aspirations.    Here  again  we  find  that  the  pattern  of  correlations 
across  time  shows  little  in  the  way  of  change  which  might  indicate 
an  effect  of  post-high  school  experience.    The  college  status  rankings 
and  college  mean  ACT  scores  relate  just  about  as  strongly  to  occupa- 
tional aspirations  in  tenth  grade  as  they  relate  to  aspirations  about 
eight  years  later.    It  appears  that  those  who  plan  to,  and  do, 
attend  higher  status  institutions  have  high  occupational  aspirations 
throughout  high  school  as  well  as  during  the  years  which  follow. 

Turning  next  to  relationships  with  actual  occupational  attain- 
ments, we  see  that  those  who  had  higher  occupational  aspirations 
during  the  high  school  years  did  indeed  attain  higher  status  occupa- 
tions five  years  after  high  school  (correlations  range  from  .26  for 
tenth  grade  aspirations  to  .30  for  twelfth  grade  aspirations).  But 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  substantially  stronger  relationship  between 
attainments  and  aspirations  five  years  after  high  school — the  correla- 
tion is  .45. 

Figure  8-2  shows  the  relationship  strengthening  across  time. 
The  increased  value  of  the  correlation  results  from  the  fact  that 
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Figure  8-2.  Status  of  Aspired  Occupation  by  Occupational  Attainment 
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those  individuals  who  are  In  lower  status  jobs  (01-39)  as  of  197 A 
show  a  stronger  decline  across  time  In  the  average  status  of  their 
aspired  occupations.    Those  In  the  higher  status  jobs  (60  or  over) 
show  rather  little  decline. 

Employment  versus  unemployment  shows  no  correlation  with  occu- 
pational aspirations.    If  being  unemployed  tends  to  lower  occupational 
almst  our  data  provide  no  evidence  of  It  for  young  men  In  their  early 
twenties. 

There  Is  a  slight  negative  association  between  military  service 
and  occupational  aspirations;  however,  the  pattern  does  not  suggest 
that  there  was  any  particular  impact  as  a  result  of  being  in  the 
service.    Instead,  we  see  that  those  who  later  entered  the  service 
showed  slightly  lower  occupational  aspirations  during  their  high  school 
years  as  well  as  during  the  five  years  following  high  school.  In 
part,  at  least,  the  lower  aspirations  may  reflect  the  fact  that  those 
who  entered  military  service  were  slightly  lower  than  average  in 
family  socioeconomic  level  (_r  «  -.18),  academic  ability  (r^  =  -  .14), 
school  grades  (r  =  -.21,  -.20,  -.19),  and  college  plans  (r^  «  -.20, 
-.23,  -.28). 

One  other  dimenr,lon  of  experience  which  we  found  to  be  correlated 
with  occupational  attainment  is  marital  ^nd  parental  status.    As  Figure 
8-3  indicates,  there  is  a  rather  small  (five  Duncan  status  points)  but 
quite  consistent  difference  in  the  main  occupational  aspirations  of 
respondents  who  were  not  yet  married  by  Time  5  (about  age  23)  and 
those  who  were  married  but  did  not  have  children.    Those  who  did  have 
children  by  Time  5  showed  substantially  lower  occupational  aspirations. 
The  differences  in  aspirations  were  just  about  as  large  at  the  start 
of  the  study  as  at  the  end,  but  at  Time  4  (one  year  after  high  school) 
the  differences  were  somewhat  larger.    Both  the  unmarried  respondents, 
and  those  who  were  married  but  had  no  children,  showed  a  fairly  steady 
downward  shift  in  aspirations  throughout  the  study.    Those  who  were 
parents  by  Time  5,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  much  steeper  drop  in 


aspirations  throughout  the  first  years  of  data  collection,  followed 
by  a  very  slight  rise  in  aspirations  from  Time  A  to  Time  5.    It  is 
possible  that  a  more  extended  analysis  of  the  data  from  these  young 
men  who  were  parents  might  show  some  relationship  between  the  date 
of  the  first  child's  birth  and  the  shifts  in  aspirations,  but  such 
an  analysis  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  report.    It  is  suf--* 
ficient  here  to  note  that  in  the  case  of  this  dimension  of  post*-high 
school  experience,  as  we  found  for  military  service,  there  were 
differences  in  family  background,  ability,  school  performance,  and 
college  plans  which  were  evident  from  the  start  of  the  study.  Thus 
the  differences  in  occupational  aspirations  among  the  three  sub- 
groups shown  in  Figure  8--3  may  to  a  large  degree  be  traceable  to 
these  other  differences  rather  than  to  any  direct  impact  of  marriage 
and  parenthood. 

Job  Attitudes 

A  series  of  questionnaire  items  administered  at  all  five  data 
collections  was  designed  to  assess  respondents'  attitudes  toward 
different  aspects  of  jobs.    An  examination  oi   .ntercorrelations  among 
the  items  after  the  first  data  collection  led  to  the  construction 
of  two  scales,  one  showing  strength  of  preference  for  "a  job  that  pays 
off,"  and  the  other  showing  preference  for  "a  job  that  doesn't  bug 
me."    The  questions  and  response  distributions  for  all  five  points 
in  time  are  presented  In  Table  8-2. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  from  a  report  based  on 
only  the  Time  1  (tenth  grade)  data: 

Early  analyses  Indicated  that  although  these  two  scales  are 
positively  correlated  (r^  =  .13),  they  consistently  show  opposite 
relationships  with  other  dimensions  (such  as  SEL,  intelligence, 
and  level  of  aspired  occupation) .    An  examination  of  the  items 
in  Table  8-2  will  help  account  for  these  preliminary  findings. 
Agreement  with  the  "job  that  pays  off"  items  implies  a  good  deal 
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TABLE  8-2 

Job  Attltudt  icofui:    Parcentagt  DlBtributions  «t  Flvt  TitMi 


A  Job  ^mv  thart's  no  ono  to  bo«8  m«  on 
tho  ifork 

Vory  laportanc 
PrflCty  Inportant 
A  Ilcclo  laportant 
Rot  taportant 

A  Job  vhora  I  don'C  have  to  work  too 
hard 


Tiffo  I 
(1966) 


U,5 
43.2 
29.2 
13.0 


Percont  reapondlna^  at: 
Time  2     Tlae  3     Time  4 
(1968)      (1969)  (1970) 


13.0 
37. A 
33.6 
16.1 


11.6 
40.9 
35.4 
12.x 


14.8 
44.8 
30.8 
9.5 


Time  5 
(1974) 


18.3 
33.5 
28.9 
19.3 


Very  important 
Pretty  iaq>ortant 
A  little  laportant 
Mot  laportAnt 

5.    A  clean  Job,  vhere  I  don't  get  dirty 

Very  laportant 
Pretty  important 
A  little  Important 
Hot  Important 

7*    A  Job  vhere  I  don't  have  to  take  a 
lot  of  raaponalblllty 

Very  Important 
Pretty  Important 
A  little  important 
Not  Important 

8.    A  Job  that  leaves  ma  a  lot  of  free 
time  to  do  vhat  I  want  to  do 

Vary  important 
Pretty  important 
A  little  important 
Hot  important 

10.    A  Job  that  my  friends  think  a  lot  of— 
hae  class 


12-3 
30.9 
37.5 
19.3 


15.4 
.26.8 
31. 0 
26.7 


10.6 
28.1 
37.3 
24.0 


24.0 
38.5 
28.3 
9.1 


7.6 

27.0 
42.5 
22.9 


11.3 
25.2 
34.2 
29.3 


6.5 

,21.2 
37.0 
35.3 


16.7 
39.1 
32.6 
11.5 


6.2 
24.4 
45.2 
24.x 


9.9 
24.6 
36.8 
28.7 


5.3 
18.8 
41.4 
34.5 


15.3 
38.7 
36.3 
9.7 


8.6 
26.1 
43.4 
21.9 


11.6 
24.5 
36.6 
27.3 


4.9 
17.5 
36.5 
41.1 


17.1 
44.0 
30.5 
8.4 


3.9 
12.2 
36.8 
47.1 


5.9 
17.2 
29.9 
47.0 


2.0 
5.3 
19.7 
73.0 


15.7 
36.8 
33.2 
14.2 


Very  important 
Pretty  important 
A  little  Important 
Not  important 


24.9 
35.2 
25.6 
14.3 


15.0 
27.8 
35.2 
21.9 


11.3 
26.9 
40.3 
21.5 


12.2 
27.5 
35.3 
24.9 


5.0 
16.4 
30.1 
48.5 


O  ^  7 
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ruble  8-? 
(contlnutd) 

Tlno  I 
(1966) 


13.    A  Job  that  do«n't  nake  ne  learn  «  lot 
of  n«v  things 

Vary  important 
Pretty  Important 
A  littla  important 
Not  important 

2.  A  Job  that  is  ateady,  no  chance  of 
being  laid  off 

Very  Important 
Pretty  Important 
A  little  Important 
Not  important 

3.  A  Job  where  I  can  learn  new  thinga, 
learn  new  skills 

Very  important 
Pretty  Important 
A  little  important 
Not  Important 

6-    A  Job  with  good  chances  of  getting 
ahead 

Very  Important 
Pretty  Important 
A  little  Important 
Not  Important 

9.    A  Job  where  the  pay  is  good 

Very  important 
Pretty  Important 
A  little  important 
Not  Important 


11. 


A  Job  that  uses  my  skills  and  abilities- 
lets  me  do  the  things  I  do  best 

Very  Important 
Pretty  Important 
A  little  important 
Not  important 


12.    A  Job  that  has  nice  friendly  people 
to  work  with 

Very  Important 
Pretty  Important 
A  little  Important 
Not  important 


9.8 
18.6 
33.2 
38.4 


62.5 
31.4 
4.8 
1.3 


57.8 
32.9 
8.2 
I.I 


69.2 
25.7 
4.2 
0.9 


64.6 
29.4 
4.5 
1.5 


63.1 
30.3 
5.5 
1.1 


48.9 
40.9 
9.0 
1.2 


Time  2 
(1968) 


6.2 
13.8 
34.4 
45.6 


65.1 
29.1 
4.7 
1.1 


55.9 
36.7 
6.7 
0.7 


65.3 
28.9 
5.0 
0.8 


57.3 
36.8 
4.9 
1.1 


61.1 
32.8 
5.0 
1.0 


48.2 
41.7 
8.8 
1.3 


Tine  3 
(1969) 


4.2 
10.5 
35.7 
49.7 


59.5 
33.6 
6.2 
0.7 


51.2 
41.1 
7.0 
0.7 


63.5 
31.5 
3.6 
1.4 


55.9 
37.7 
5.5 
0.9 


58.8 
33.9 
6.6 
0.7 


46.0 
44.2 
8.7 
1.0 


Tlmo  4 
(1970) 


5.1 
11.4 
30.4 
53.0 


63.2 
30.7 
5.1 
1.1 


53.6 
40.0 
5.5 
0.9 


61.1 
32.6 
5.3 
1.1 


53.1 
39.7 
6.0 
1.2 


56.0 
36.8 
6.5 
0.7 


48.7 
42.6 
7.6 
1.1 


Time  5 
(1974) 


2.4 
2.3 
10. 7 
84.7 


63.0 
27.3 
7.2 
2.5 


59.9 
33.3 
5.9 
0.9 


68.7 
24.7 
5.0 
1.6 


54.5 
38.1 
5.9 
1.5 


65.2 
29.6 
4.2 
1.0 


48.2 
41.2 
8.6 
1.9 


The  question  numbers  indicate  the  sequence  in  which  the  items  appeared  in  the  questionnaire. 
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of  ASibltlon^an  Interodt  In  using  present  skills  >  learning 
new  skills t  getcing  ahead,  and  making  good  pay.  Agreement 
With  the  "job  that  doesn't  bug  me"  Items  suggests  something 
quite  different  from  ambition;  In  fact  it  shows  a  tendency 
to  avoid  many  thitogs  that  we  associate  with  ambltlon«»- things 
such  as  hard  work,  long  hours,  responsibility,  and  learning 
new  skills.    This  difference  in  orientation  between  the  two 
scales  helps  us  understand  why  they  show  opposite  relation-" 
ships  with  other  dimensions,  but  it  leaves  unexplained  the 
fact  that  the  two  scales  have  a  slight  positive  correlation 
with  each  other.    We  suspect  that  the  positive  correlation 
reflects  some  degree  of  response  set  or  positive  response 
bias.    There  Is  a  strong  tendency  to  check  the  "job  that 
pays  off"  items  as  being  very  important.    This  tendency  is 
sharply  reduced,  but  by  no  means  eliminated,  in  the  "job 
that  doesn't  bug  me"  items.    Obviously,  some  respondents 
checked  both  kinds  of  items  as  being  Important  for  them- 
selves, and  this  is  the  basis  for  the  positive  correlation 
between  the  two  scales. 

Given  these  preliminary  findings  and  our  interpreta- 
tion of  them,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  compute  a  summary  index 
of  ambitious  dob  attitudes^  an  index  which  gives  positive 
weight  to  the  "job  that  pays  off"  items  and  negative  weight 
to  the  "job  that  doesn't  bug  me"  items.    Such  an  index 
neatly  cancels  the  effects  of  positive  response  bias  (since 
a  tendency  toward  checking  "very  important"  operates  half 
positively  and  half  negatively  in  its  effect  on  the  index 
score).     (Bachman,  1970,  pp.  139-142) 

Changes  in  Job  Attitudes.    The  changes  over  time,  as  indicated 
in  Table  8-2,  certainly  confirm  our  original  decision  to  group  the 
items  into  two  scales.    Of  the  seven  items  in  the  "job  that  doesn't 
bug  me"  scale,  five  show  very  large  shifts  in  responses,  and  a  sixth 
shows  scTQe^amount  of  change,  all  in  the  direction  of  reduced  importance. 
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The  most  extreme  examples  are  a  shift  from  24  percent  at  Time  1  to 
73  percent  at  Time  5  saying  that  it  is  "not  important"  to  have  "a  job 
where  I  don't  have  to  take  a  lot  of  responsibility,"  and  a  shift  from 
38  percent  to  85  percent  saying  it  is  not  important  to  have  "a  job  that 
doesn't  make  me  learn  a  lot  of  new  things."    Other  dimensions  showing 
a  similar,  but  less  spectacular,  decline  in  importance  are  not  having 
to  work  too  hard,  not  having  to  get  dirty,  and  "a  job  that  my  friends 
think  a  lot  of — has  class."    The  six  items  in  the  "job  that  pays  off" 
scale,  on  the  other  hand,  show  virtually  no  change  at  all  in  response 
distributions.    Good  pay,  job  security,  a  chance  to  learn  new  things 
and  get  ahead,  use  of  skills  and  abilities,  and  friendly  co-workers, 
are  all  characteristics  that  are  rated  "very  important"  by  a  majority 
of  respondents  and  "pretty  important"  by  most  others. 

The  changes  in  responses  of  these  young  men,  from  age  15  to  age 
23,  can  be  summarized  in  this  way.    The  distinctions  among  items 
which  were  already  evident  at  the  start  of  the  study,  have  grown  much 
sharper  five  years  after  high  school.    The  young  men  in  our  sample 
continue  to  want  jobs  that  offer  good  opportunities;  they  have  become 

— much--less--.worried  abou  t  whether~a—j<)b-H?equd*res~*them--to-^w^   

dirty,  take  responsibility,  and  the  like. 

Relationships  with  Educational  and  Occupational  Attainment. 
The  overall  shift  in  response  distributions  is  not  the  only  change 
that  occurs  in  job  attitudes.    Another  quite  substantial  change  occurs 
in  the  relationship  between  job  attitudes  and  educational  attainment. 
At  the  start  of  tenth  grade,  those  who  would  later  go  on  to  college 
showed  more  ambitious  job  attitudes  than  those  who  would  not.  Five 
years  after  high  school,  thst  relationship  had  actually  reversed  some- 
what, and  those  with  less  ::\.vv    rtion  were  a  bit  higher  on  our  summary 
measure  of  amjbitious  job  atL  :ades.    The  correlations  for  each  item, 
as  well  as  for  the  indexes,  are  presented  in  Table  8-3.    Note  that  for 
each  of  the  "job  that  doesn't  bug  me"  items  the  Time  1  measure  is 
negatively  correlated  with  later  educational  attainment,  while  the 
Time  5  measure  is  less  negatively  correlated  (and  is  positive  for 
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four  out  of  the  seven  items) .    The  index  based  on  these  items  shows  a 
substantial  shift  across  time;  the  Time  1  index  correlates  -.21  with 
later  educational  attainment,  while  the  Time  5  index  correlates  .07. 

The  "job  that  pays  off"  items  also  show  a  shift  in  correlations 
with  educational  attainment.    The  items  measured  at  Time  1  all  show  a 
positive  correlation  with  later  educational  attainment,  whereas  by 
Time  5  the  correlation  is  negative  for  all  but  one  item  (and  that  item 
shows  a  weaker  correlation  at  Time  5  than  at  Time  1) .    The  index  based 
on  these  items  reflects  these  changes;  the  Time  1  measure  correlates 
.13  with  educational  attainment,  and  the  Time  5  measure  correlates  -.07 

The  shift  in  relationship  between  job  attitudes  and  educational 
attainment  shows  up  most  strongly  in  the  summary  measure  of  ambitious 
job  attitudes.    This  index,  measured  at  the  start  of  tenth  grade, 
correlates  .27  with  later  educational  attaintoent.    Measured  nearly 
eight  years  later,  this  index  of  job  attitudes  correlates  -.11  with 
educational  attainment.     In  other  words,  those  who  were  headed  toward 
higher  levels  of  education    were  more  ambitious  than  their  fellow 
students  in  tenth  grade;  but  after  the  different  levels  of  education 
were  actually  attained,  the  positions  were  reversed,  with  the  less 

i^\Ic^-^"^TT5^1llg^^^^   

attitude  items. 

This  overall  pattern  is  not  reflected  equally  in  all  items.  An 
examination  of  Table  8-3  indicates  that  some  items  show  greater  changes 
than  others,  and  some  show  a  reversal  in  the  direction  of  correlation 
while  others  show  only  a  change  in  strength.    Thus  it  will  be  useful 
to  examine  some  of  the  items  separately  in  order  to  gain  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  way  job  attitudes  are  linked  to  educational  attain 
ment  • 

Two  items  of  particular  interest  express  preferences  for  "a  job 
where  I  don't  have  to  take  a  lot  of  responsibility"  and  "a  job  that 
doesn^t  make  me  learn  a  lot  of  new  things."    We  noted  eaiflier  (see 
Table  8-2)  that  both  of  these  items  showed  a  very  large  increase  in 
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TABLE  8-3 

Job  Attitudes  Correlated  with  Educational  Attainment 


Producf-Moment  Correlation  Between 
1974  Educational  Attainment  and  Each 
Job  Attitude  Dimension  Measured  at: 


Time  1 

1  ime  ^ 

i  ime  J 

Time  4 

Time  i 

(1966) 

(1968) 

(1970) 

(1974] 

XNDEX: 

Preference  for  ''A  Job  that  Doesn't 

-.206 

-.107 

-.113 

-.084 

.068 

Bug  He" 

ITEMS: 

1. 

A  Job  where  there's  no  one  to 

—  .052 

m  7 

.075 

.122 

boss  ne  on  the  work 

4. 

A  job  where  I  don't  have  to 

-.139 

-.121 

-.116 

-.084 

work  too  hard 

5. 

A  clean  Job*  where  I  don't  get 

.  \JJH 

— .  uzz 

-.099 

-.110 

.122 

dirty 

7. 

A  Job  where  X  don't  have  to  take 

-.273 

-.208 

-.242 

-.173 

-.175 

8. 

a  lot  of  responsibility 

A  Job  that  leaves  me  a  lot  of 

-.052 

.025 

-.040 

.088 

.123 

free  time  to  do  vhat  I  want  to  do 

10. 

A  Job  that  my  friends  think  a 

-.098 

-.014 

-.027 

-.034 

.186 

lot  of — has  class 

13. 

A  Job  that  doesn't  make  me  learn 

-.252 

-.171 

-.172 

-.196 

-.167 

a  lot  of  new  things 

XNDEX: 

Preference  for  "A  Job  that  Pays  Off" 

..134 

.086 

.037 

-.014 

-.072 

'ITEMS: 

2: 

A  Job  that  is  steady,  no  chance 

.085 

.000 

-.050 

-.063 

-.149 

of  being  laid  off 

3. 

A  Job  where  I  can  learn  new 

.047 

.022 

-.015 

-.020 

-.052 

things*  learn  new  skills 

6. 

A  Job  with  good  chances  of 

.169 

.165 

.108 

•  038 

-.015 

getting  ahead 

9. 

A  Job  where  the  pay  Is  good 

.029 

-.028 

-.031 

-.107 

-.213 

11. 

A  Job  that  uses  my  skills  and 

.167 

-.141 

.114 

.109 

.112 

abilities — lets  me  do  the  things 

I  can  do  best 

12. 

A  Job  that  has  nice  friendly 

.018 

.016 

.023 

.007 

-.019 

people  to  work  with 

INDEX: 

Ambitious  Job  Attitudes 

.266 

.149 

.115 

.062 

-.108 
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the  proportion  who  rated  them  "not  important/*    As  they  grow  older, 
it  appears  that  young  men  are  increasingly  willing  to  take  on  respon- 
sibilities and  jobs  that  require  them  to  learn  a  lot  of  new  things. 
These  attitudes  show  some  differences  linked  to  educational  attain- 
ment*   The  more  education  an  individual  eventually  gains,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  he  started  out  with  a  greater  willingness  to  take 
on  responsibilities  and  learn  new  things  (correlations  of  ,27  and  •25); 
eight  years  later  a  good  deal  of  that  difference  remains  (correlations 
of  .18  and  .17).    Figure  8-4  presents  the  relationship  graphically  for 
the  responsibility  item  (the  picture  is  almost  identical  for  the  item 
about  learning  new  things) .     In  this  instance  we  see  that  the  less  well 
educated  are  to  some  extent  following  after  their  better  educated 
classmates,  and  to  a  slight  degree  they  are  catching  up. 

A  rather  different  pattern  of  change  is  displayed  by  the  item 
dealing  with  good  pay.    As  Figure  8-5  indicates,  at  the  start  of  tenth 
grade  there  are  few  differences  in  importance  ratings  associated  with 
later  educational  attainment — all  educational  attainment  groups  started 
out  with  about  65  percent  rating  good  pay  as  very  important,  except 
for  the  high  school  dropout  group  which  had  about  55  percent  in  that 
category^.-  Elghir  ycars--^atet-i^~howevw^,--'Over---70-'pereet^ 
rated  good  pay  as  very  important  while  less  than  half  that  many  of 
those  with  graduate  education  gave  that  high  a  rating  to  good  pay.  In 
a  very  real  sense  those  with  the  highest  levels  of  education  can  afford 
to  be  less  concerned  about  good  pay,  because  they  are  headed  toward  the 
best  paying  jobs.    The  high  school  dropouts,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
much  more  reason  to  worry  about  pay  and  their  responses  suggest  that 
many  of  them  do.    The  same  interpretation  applies  to  a  concern  about 
a  job  that  is  steady  with  no  chance  for  bein^  laid  off — at  age  23  the 
better  educated  show  somewhat  lower  concern  about  this  dimension  than 
do  the  less  educated  (r  =  -.15). 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  the  several  different  ways  in  which 
job  attitud3  items  are  linked  to  educational  attainment.    At  the  most 
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Figure  8-4,  Preference  for  Low  Responsibility  by  Educational  Attainment 
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Figure  8-5.  Preference  for  Good  Pay  by  Educational  Attainment 
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general  level,  we  can  say  that  the  differences  in  attitudes  evident 
at  tenth  grade  were  diminished  and  in  some  instances  reversed  eight 
years  later.    Those  with  lower  levels  of  educational  attainment  became 
much  more  willing  to  take  on  responsibilities,  learn  new  things,  and 
get  dirty  if  necessary;  they  also  became  more  concerned  about  good  pay 
and  job  security. 

A  similar  set  of  conclusions  may  be  applied  to  the  relationship 
between  job  attitudes  and  status  of  occupation  (at  Time  5).    Those  who 
ended  up  with  the  higher  status  jobs  at  Time  5  had  somewhat  higher 
levels  of  ambitious  job  attitudes  at  the  start  of  the  study  (_r  =  .19) 
but  by  the  end  of  the  study  the  correlation  was  .01  (see  Table  8-4). 
As  Table  8-4  indicates,  the  same  items  which  showed  strong  associations 
with  educational  attainment  also  were  most  strongly  linked  to  occupa- 
tional status,  although  the  latter  relationships  tend  to  be  somewhat 
weaker • 

Relationships  with  Other  Dimensions,     The  previous  section  provided 
a  rather  detailed  look  at  the  thirteen  job  attitude  items  as  they  relate 
to  educational  and  occupational  attainment.    For  this  section  we  concen-^ 
trate  on  the  summary  index  of  ambitious  job  attitudes.     It  may  be 
worth  noting  that  the  relationship  between  the  two  ingredients  of  that 
index,  the  "job  that  doesn't  bug  me"  scale  and  the  "job  that  pays  off" 
scale,  remains  essentially  the  same  across  all  five  data  collections; 
in  each  case  there  is  a  modest  positive  correlation  between  the  two 
scales,  but  they  correlate  in  opposite  directions  with  other  dimensions. 
For  this  reason,  the  measure  of  ambitious  job  attitudes,  which  gives 
positive  weight  to  the  "pay  off"  items  and  negative  weight  to  the  "bug 
me"  items,  continues  to  be  a  very  effective  summary  of  the  job  attitude 
items. 

Table  8-5  presents  the  relationships  between  the  ambitious  job 
attitudes  index,  measured  at  five  points  in  time,  and  a  number  of  back- 
ground, ability,  and  post-high  school  experience  dimensions.  The 
pattern  of  shifting  correlations  observed  earlier  for  educational  attain- 
ment and  job  status  can  also  be  seen  for  family  socioeconomic  level  (the 
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.    TABLE  8-4 

Job  Attitudes  Correlated  with  1974  Occupatloaal  Status 


Product-Moment  Correlation  Between 
1974  Occupational  Status*  and  Each 
Jo]b  Attitude  OlmenslPn  Measured  at: 


Tine  1 

Tlae  2 

Time  3 

Time  4 

Time  5 

(1966) 

(1968) 

(1969) 

(1970) 

(1974) 

INDEX: 

Preference  for  "A  Job  that  Doesn't 

-.144 

-.112 

-.086 

-.056 

.035 

Bu«  He" 

ITEMS: 

1. 

A  job  where  there's  no  one  to 

-.046 

-.006 

-.027 

.017 

.061 

boss  me  on  the  work 

4. 

A  job  where  X  don't  have  to 

-.114 

-.116 

^-.056 

-.078 

-.087 

work  too  hard 

5. 

A  clean  job,  yhere  I  don't  get 

-.010 

-.030 

-.001 

.049 

.168 

dirty 

?• 

A  Job  where  I  don't  have  to  take 

-.15.7 

-.154 

-.187 

-.135 

-.154 

s  lot  of  responsibility 

8. 

A  job  that  leaves  ne  a  lot  of 

-.070 

-.007 

.001 

.035 

.027 

free  time  to  do  what  I  want  to  do 

10. 

A  job  that  my  friends  think  a 

-.082 

-.076 

-.015 

.011 

.162 

lot  o^^rhas  class 

13. 

A  job  that  doesn't  make  me  learn 

-.179 

-.119 

-.098 

-.158 

-.133 

1  lat  or  new  things 

INDEX: 

Preference  for  "A  jQb  that  Pays  Off*' 

.098 

.040 

.038 

.094 

.058 

ITEMS: 

2. 

A  job  that  Is  steady,  no  chance 

.084 

.043 

.017 

-.011 

-.032 

of  being  laid  off 

3. 

A  job  where  X  can  learn  new 

.030 

"-.025 

-.002 

.040 

.060 

things,  learn  new  skills 

6. 

A  job  with  good  chances  of 

.103 

.090 

.113 

.103 

.116 

getting  ahead 

9. 

A  job  where  the  pay  Is  good 

-.002 

-.046 

-.067 

.009 

-.051 

11. 

A  job  that  uses  my  skills  and 

.112 

.055 

.045 

.165 

.128 

abilities — lets  me  do  the  thing 

I  can  do  best 

12. 

A  job  that  hss  nice  friendly 

.042 

.034 

.029 

.072 

-.014 

people  to  work  with 

INDEX: 

Ambitious  Job  Attitudes 

.192 

.123 

.094 

.103 

.009 

*    This  table  Includes  only  those  In  the  civilian  work  force  at  Time  5  approximately 
965).    It  excludes  those  In  military  service  and  those  who  were  primarily  students. 
Because  of  these  restrictions,  the  correlations  for  Index  scores  do  not  match  exactly 
those  In  Table  8--5  and  In  Appendix  G. 
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correlation  is  .19  with  the  Time  1  job  attitudes,  and  it  drops  gradually 
to  -•09  with  Time  5  attitudes)  and  for  the  composite  ability  measure  (a 
much  larger  drop  from  .33  to  -.07).    The  more  gifted  students  in  tenth 
grade,  and  those  from  higher  status  families,  showed  above  average  levels 
of  job  ambition  at  the  start  of  the  study  but  eight  years  later  the 
others  had  caught  up  and  even  slightly  surpassed  them  in  concern  for  a 
good  job. 

There  is  some  relationship  between  college  status  measures  and 
ambitious  job  attitudes,  but  it  may  represent  little  more  than  a 
watered-down  reflection  of  the  relationship  with  ability. 

The  fact  that  ambitious  job  attitudes  show  such  a  strong  correla- 
tion with  ability  in  tenth  grade  may  provide  an  important  key  to  much 
of  what  we  have  been  discussing  thus  far.    High  ability  students,  who 
are  also  most  likely  to  attain  high  levels  of  education  and  job  status, 
were  much  more  likely  to  show  high  job  ambition  scores  in  tenth  grade. 
The  question  remains,  why  did  the  less  able  students  show  such  a  dispro- 
portionate increase  in  ambitious  job  attitudes?    Was  it  simply  a  "ceiling 
effect"— an  upper  limit  to  the  ambitious  job  attitude  scale  that  permitted 
the  less  able  to  "catch  up"?     (That  may  be  true  for  some  of  the  items, 
but  not  for  all  of  them.)    Was  it  something  about  the  educational  exper- 
ience that  led  to  a  decrease  in  emphasis  on  some  things  like  pay  and  job 
security?    Alternatively,  was  it  the  work  experience  of  those  who  did 
not  go  on  to  college  that  led  them  to  become  increasingly  willing  to 
take  on  responsibilities,  work  hard,  and  the  like?    Each  of  these  explan- 
ations may  be  correct  to  some  degree;  since  the  several  different  kinds 
of  post-high  school  experiences  are  complexly  interconnected,  we  cannot 
disentangle  these  several  possible  causal  explanations.    What  we  can  do 
is  note  that  for  most  of  the  items  we  have  been  considering,  the  various 
ability  and  education  groups  start  out  in  tenth  grade  a  good  deal  more 
different  than  they  wind  up  eight  years  later. 

Several  other  dimensions  of  post-high  school  experience  shown  in 
Table  8-5  present  simpler  patterns  of  relationship  with  ambitious  job 
attitudes.    Employment  (versus  unemployment)  shows  little  consistent 
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...8-22  ,  :  


TABLE  8-5 

Ambitious  Job  Attitudes  Correlated  with  Selected  Other  Variables 


Product-Moment  Correlation  with  Ambitious 
Job  Attitudes  Measured  at: 


Time  1 
(1966) 

Time  2 
(1968) 

Time  3 
(1969) 

Time  4 
(1970) 

Time  5 
(1974) 

Educational  Attainment  (1974) 

.27 

.15 

.12 

.07 

-.11 

College  Status  Ranking  * 

.16 

.08 

.06 

.02 

-.08 

College  Mean  ACT  Score  * 

.08 

.03 

-.01 

-.01 

-.10 

Ability  Composite  (1966) 

.33 

.26 

.24 

.22 

-.07 

Socioeconomic  Level  (1966) 

.19 

.13 

.09 

.07 

-.09 

Status  of  Occupation  (1974) 

.17 

.11 

.11 

.09 

.00 

Employment  (as  of  1974) 

.06 

.03 

.02 

.02 

.09 

Military  Service  (by  1974) 

-.02 

-.01 

.02 

.09 

.10 

Married  (as  of  1974) 

-.06 

.03 

.05 

.06 

.19 

Married  and  a  parent  (1974) 

-.08 

-.01 

.00 

.01 

.15 

*  Correlations  are  based  on  only 

those  who 

attended 

a  college 

1  or  university. 

ERIC 
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change  in  correlation  across  time  (from  .06  with  the  Time  1  measure 
of  ambitious  job  attitudes  to  .09  with  the  Time  5  measure).  Military 
service  shows  a  bit  more  of  a  change;  those  who  later  entered  the 
service  were  no  different  in  job  attitudes  from  others  during  the  high 
school  years  (correlations  ranged  from  -.02  to  .02),  but  afterward  they 
were  very  slightly  higher  in  ambitious  job  attitudes  (correlations  of 
.09  and  .10).    Whether  this  reflects  some  effect  of  military  service, 
or  simply  the  absence  of  whatever  "college  effect"  may  have  taken  place 
for  many  others,  is  not  entirely  clear.     But  whatever  the  particular 
path  of  causation,  we  do  see  in  this  case  a  slight  difference  following 
exposure  to  a  particular  post-high  school  environment  which  was  not 
evident  prior  to  that  experience. 

Another  set  of  experiences,  marriage  and  parenthood,  also  shows 
a  relationship  with  ambitious  job  attitudes.    As  Figure  8-6  indicates, 
those  who  remained  single  at  Time  5  showed  some  increase  in  ambitious 
job  attitudes  throughout  the  study;  however,  those  who  married,  and 
particularly  those  who  had  children,  showed  somewhat  stronger  increases 
in  job  ambition.    Here  again  we  cannot  be  sure  that  marriage  and  parent- 
hood per  se  lead  to  a  relatively  large  increase  in  ambition,  since 
"  those  who-were-maTHed^  edi^a^ 
tional  attainment.     Thus  they  would  be  less  likely  to  show  a  "college 
effect"  on  job  attitudes,  or  more  likely  to  show  a  "non-college  effect." 
Summary  and^onclusions 

Stability  and  Change.    The  young  men  in  our  sample  aspired  to 
fairly  high  status  jobs,  on  the  average,  and  these  aspirations  remained 
high  and  rather  consistent  throughout  the  eight-year  span  of  the  study. 
Not  surprisingly,  aspirations  were  highest  among  those  with  the  great- 
est academic  ability  and  highest  levels  of  eventual  educational  attainment, 

Preferences  for  "a  job  that  pays  off"— one  with  good  pay,  security, 
opportunities  for  advancement,  friendly  co-workers,  and  the  chance  to 
use  abilities  and  learn  new  things— remain  quite  high  during  high  school 
and  the  five  years  beyond.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  substantial 
shift  in  attitudes  about  avoiding  the  more  demanding  aspects  of  work— it 
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Figure  8-6.  Ambitious  Job  Attitudes  by  Marital/Parenta]  Status 
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becomes  increasingly  less  important  to  avoid  working  hard,  getting 
dirty,  having  to  learn  new  things  and  take  a  lot  of  responsibility. 
For  whatever  combination  of  reasons,  there  seems  to  be  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  willingness  to  take  on  the  more  difficult  aspects  of 
a  job. 

Links  with  Post-High  School  Experiences.    We  noted  that  occupa- 
tional aspirations  are  highest  among  those  who  eventually  attained  the 
most  education.    As  Figure  8-1  indicates,  this  relationship  is  very 
consistent  across  time — the  differences  in  aspirations  were  just  as 
large  during  high  school  as  five  years  later,  after  the  different  levels 
of  education  had  been  attained.    Of  course,  those  who  later  reached 
high  levels  of  educational  attainment  were  in  most  c^;es  planning  for 
college  throughout  high  school;  and  the  correlations  between  college 
plans  and  occupational  aspirations  measured  at  the  same  point  in 
time  are  consistently  about  .5  or  higher  (see  Appendix  G) .  Shall 
we  conclude  from  this  that  the  relationship  between  educational 
attainment  and  occupational  aspirations  at  the  end  of  the  study  are 
simply  reflections  of  differences  which  already  existed  in  high  school? 
We  think  such  a  conclusion  would  be  not  entirely  accurate.  Some 
changes  in  aspirations  do  occur  between  age  15  and  age  23.  And 
while  plans  for  college  at  Time  1  correlate  .59  with  occupational 
aspirations  at  that  time,  the  correlation  between  Time  1  college 
plans  and  Time  5  status  of  aspired  occupation  is  only  .37.    The  fact 
that  the  differences  shown  in  Figure  8-1  remain  consistent  throughout 
the  study  indicates  that  actual  educational  attainment  does  play  some 
role  in  maintaining  high  occupational  aspirations.    This  conclusion 
is  supported  by  the  results  or  a  multiple  regression  analysis  in  which 
Time  5  occupational  aspirations  were  predicted  from  background,  ability, 
earlier  occupational  aspirations  (Times  1,  2  and  3),  and  educational 
attainment.     The  standardized  regression  coefficient  for  educational 
attainment  is  a  very  substantial  .33,  indicating  that  it  does  make  an 
important  direct  contribution  to  aspirations  at  Time  5. 
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Occupational  aspirations  are  also  high  among  those  actually 
holding  high  status  jobs  at  Tiiae  5.    Moreover,  as  Figure  8-2  indicates, 
these  differences  in  aspirations  wero  only  partly  in  evidence  at  the 
start  of  the  study.    Thus  we  aave  here  a  clearer  and  less  complicated 
instance  of  an  effect  of  post-high  school  experience — those  who  had 
attained  the  highest  status  jobs  at  Time  5  showed  little  change  in 
occupational  aspiration*  ,  whereas  those  with  the  lowest  actual  job 
attainments  showed  some  decrease  in  aspirations.    A  multiple  regres- 
sion analysis  in  which  Time  5  oc  upatlonal  aspirations  were  predicted 
from  background,  ability,  earlier  occupational  aspirations,  and  Time 
5  occupational  status  confirms  this  conclusion;  the  standardized 
regression  coefficient  for  Time  5  occupational  status  is  .29. 

Another  multiple  regression  analysis  was  carried  out  in  wh  'ch 
Time  5  occupational  aspirations  were  predicted  from  both  educational 
attainment  and  occupational  status  at  Time  5,  with  other  predictors 
Including  background,  ability  and  earlier  occupational  aspirations. 
Tlie  standardized  regression  coefficients  were  .24  for  Time  5  occupa- 
tional status  and  .25  for  educational  attainment.     This  suggests  that 
ftach  of  these  post-high  school  experiences  plays  a  substantial  role 
in  saaping  occupational  aspirations  five  years  after  high  school. 

When  we  turn  to  job  attitudes  the  links  with  post-high  school 
experiences  become  much  more  complicated.    As  a  number  of  the  tables 
and  figur-es  p-'-esented  in  this  chapter  indicate,  those  who  eventually 
attained  di£i^trenz  levels  of  education  or  job  status  showed  larger 
dlffereTiCfs    r  job  attitudes  at  the  start  of  the  study  than  at  the 
end;  moreover,  the  direction  of  the  differences  is  often  reversed. 
We  are  frankly  at  a  loss  as  to  whether  to  attribi^te  these  changes  to 
the  Impact  of  college,  or  the  impact  of  being  in  a  non-college  ^'usually 
work)  environment,  or  other  more  gener^il  phenomena  of  non-college 
youth  "catching  u;"  with  thr>se  in  college.    Moreover,  we  cannot  be 
"jV  e  whether  what  we  have  obaervad  h^re  for  a  cohort  of  young  men 
studied  in  the  late  sixties  and  early    eventies  would  be  repli':ated 
among  young  people  c  decade  ^ater.    The  limitations  of  a  single  cohort 
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longltudlnp\  dcssign,  discussed  In  Chapter  5,  continue  to  haunt  us 
What  we         say  Is  that  for  this  cohort  of  young  men,  those  who 
attolne^'     :ss  education  began  the  study  with  less  ambitious  job 
attlt  1      than  those  with  higher  eventual  educational  attalrments 
but  M>    ive  years  after  high  school  they  had  closed,  and  to  some 
degree  reversed,  this  gap*    At  this  point,  nearly  everyone  wanted 
good  job  and  seemed  willing  to  work  hard  If  that  Is  what  the  job 
requi    d • 
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CHAPTER  9 
DELINQUENT  BEHAVIOR  AND  DRUG  USE 


This  chapter  is  concerned  with  behaviors,  many  of  which  are 
illegal  and  most  of  which  are  widely  disapproved.      These  behaviors 
have  several  things  in  common  with  the  educational  and  occupational 
behaviors  treated  extensively  in  early  chapters*    First  of  all, 
delinquency  and  drug  use,  like  educational  and  occupational  attain- 
ment, are  generally  considered  to  be  extremely  important.    If  one 
were  to  survey  the  general  public,  or  educators,  or  legislators, 
about  vital  problems  facing  the  nation's  youth,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  "negative"  dimensions  of  delinquency  and  drug  use  would 
outweigh  Che  potentially  more  "positive"  dimensions  of  educational 
and  occupational  accomplishment.    But  surely  both  categories  would 
rank  near  t'l^i  tor.  c     the  list.    Moreover,  it  is  widely  believed 
that  the  twc  kinds  of  dimensions  are  interrelated — that  educational 
and  occupatl'-^xwl   -r^uces*;  may  offer  an  alternative  or  partial  solution 
to  delinq^^        and  dru%  use. 

A  secnnd  factor  that  dclin'^uency  and  drug  use  have  in  common 
vi  .t  edu'^ational  aud  occupational  attainment  is  that  they  are 
actaal  events,  and  thus  they  can  be  reported  relatively  objectively. 
They  do  require  some  degree  of  accuracy  in  memory,  and  they  also 
require  considerable,  trust  and  cardor  in  the  survey  situation. 
H<a'ertheless,  this  is  a  set  of  dinensions  calling  for  reports  of 
behzxviors  rather  than  attitudet^  or  self-conceprs ;  thus  they  may  be  a 
'jit  less  susceptiMe  to  subtle  "shading"  of  self-ratings  in  which 
factors  such  as  academic  ability  may  interact  with  the  use  of 
response  scales. 
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One  critical  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  dimensions  is  that 
educational  and  occupational  attainment  can  be  measured  meaningfully 
only  some  years  following  high  school,  after  the  attainments  actually 
occur,  whereas  delinquent  and  drug  use  behaviors  can  be  measured 
repeatedly— they  can  be  studied  in  a  meaningful  way  throughout  high 
school  (and  earlier)  as  well  as  the  years  that  follow  high  school. 
Thus  these  measures  of  delinquency  and  drug  use  provide  our  best 
opportunity  in  the  present  study  to  examine  differences  and  changes 
in  actual  behaviors  which  may  be  linked  to  particular  environments 
and  experiences  during  and  following  the  high  school  years. 

As  we  shall  see,  some  differences  in  post-high  school  experiences 
are  correlated  with  rather  stable  differences  in  rates  of  delinquency 
or  drug  use-  <.e.,  the  differences  in  behavior  were  present  during 
high  school  and  thus  pre-dated  the  post-high  school  events.    We  shall 
see  other  differences,  however,  which  reflect  different  rates  of 
change— and  these  more  strongly  suggest  differential  impacts  of 
environments  and  experiences. 

Validity  of  the  Measures 

The  meas'vires  of  delinquency  and  drug  use,  described  a  bit  later 
in  this  chapter,  are  ba^ed  on  respondents'  self-reports .    Because  of 
thlsr  ond  particularly  because  the  behaviors  reported  are  often 
illc  :al  and  In  some  cashes  serious  crimes,  it  is  especially  important 
to  c  :ifront  the  question  of  validity.    To  what  extent  can  we  believe 
what  uur  respondents  have  told  us  about  their  delinquent  behaviors  and 
their  use  of  drugs?    While  we  have  no  direct,  objective  validation 
of  these  measures:  there  exists  considerable  inferential  evidence  for 
their  validity.    Some  of  this  evidence  has  been  summarized  by  Johnston, 
Q'Malley  and  Evelaud  (1977,  pp.  14-15),  and  it  is  worth  repeating  bare. 

(1)  Well  over  50%  of  the  sample  adroit  to  some  illegal  behavior. 

(2)  Although  respondents  were  asked  to  leave  the  confidential 
items  blank  if  they  felt  they  could  not  answer  them  honestly, 
the  percentage  of  missing  data  was  essentiallyidentical  to 
that  in  the  non-confidential  se'^^-ions  of  t^     qu  unaire. 

(3)  There  are  consistent  and  reasona.  le  relationehins  between 
the  drug  use  and  delinquency  items  and  other  variables 
dealing  with  attitudes  and  behaviors. 
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(4)  A  number  of  methodological  studies  (e*g*,  Petzel,  Johnson^ 
&  McKlllip,  1973)  have  Included  fictitious  drugs  In  the 
questionnaires •    Invariably  these  fictitious  drugs  show 
very  low  levels  of  reported  use,  Indicating  that  Intentional 
overreportlng  Is  not  a  problem* 

(5)  The  longitudinal  nature  of  the  present  study  precludes  our 
providing  anonymity  to  our  respondents.    This  appears  to 
make  little  difference  for  validity,  however,  since  a  number 
of  studies  have  found  no  difference  In  reported  drug  use 
Incidence  among  groups  differing  In  anony.nlty  (e.g.,  Leutgert 
&  Armstrong,  1973;  Haberman  et  al. ,  1972). 

(6)  Studies  similar  to  the  present  one  have  shown  similar  prevalence 
rates  of  drug  use  for  the  same  age  group  (Abelson  &  Atkinson, 
1975;  O'Donnell,  !976). 

(7)  Gold  (1970)  used  peer  reports  to  establish  that  77%  of  the 
boys  aged  13  to  16  In  a  study  of  delinquency  were  "truth- 
tellers."    Another  11%  were  questionable,  while  12%  appeared 
to  be  concealing  at  least  one  offense. 

(8)  Finally,  considerable  effort  went  Into  convincing  the  boys 
In  !:he  Interview  situations  that  their  data  were  completely 
confidential.    By  1974,  the  young  men  had  been  confiding  In 
us  for  eight  years  already.     It  Is  difficult  to  believe 
that  we  would  have  observed  as  much  stability  In  our  data 
If  there  were  large  amounts  of  lying. 

An  additional  kind  of  Indirect  evidence  of  validity,  to  be 
seen  In  the  following  pages.  Is  the  fact  that  the  measures  do  relate 
In  meaningful  ways  to  a  number  of  other  dimensions.  Including  object- 
ive events.     The  relationships  do  not  confirm  any  hypotheses  which 
might  have  been  stated  in  advance;  nevertheless,  the  patterns  of 
findings  are  in  most  respects  clear  and  plausible. 

In  the  final  analysis,  such  influences  about  validity  become 
a  matter  of  judgement,  and  the  reader  will  have  to  decide  whether 
the  evidence  is  convincing.  After  considering  the  matter  at  some 
length,  our  own  view  is  that,  the  measures  are  basically  valid. 

Delinquent  Behavior 

Measures  of  Delinquency.    Our  measures  were  adapted  directly 
from  the  work  of  Gold  (1966) .    Three  indexes  of  delinquency  have 
proved  to  be  particularly  useful  and  are  included  in  the  present 
report:     an  eight-item  measure  of  interpersonal  aggression,  a  nine- 
item  measure  of  theft  and  vandalism,  and  a  ten-item  composite 
measure  of  seriousness  of  delinquency  (consisting  of  three  inter- 
personal aggression  items  and  seven  theft  and  vandalism  items). 
Table  9-1  lists  the  items  grouped  according  to  the  index,  and 
shows  the  percentages  ot  respondents  who  admitted  each  behavior. 
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TABLE  9-1 

Delinquency  Items,  Indexes,  and  Response  Frequencies 


Percent  of  respondents  who  reported  doing  this 
one  or  more  times  during  the  period  preceding: 


Interpersonal  Aggression  Index 

Hit  an  instructor  or  supervisor 

b  Used  a  knife  or  gun  or  some 
other  thing  (like  a  club)  to 
get  something  from  a  person 

b  Get  something  by  telling  a 
person  something  bad  would 
happen  to  him  if  you  did  not 
get  what  you  wanted 

b  Hurt  someone  badly  enough  to 
need  bandages  or  a  doctor 

Taken  part  in  a  fight  where 
a  bunch  of  your  friends  are 
against  another  bunch 

Gotten  into  a  serious  fight 
in  school  or  at  work 

Hit  your  father 

Hit  your  mother 


Time  1 
8% 
6 

28 


27 
33 

52 

9 
6 


Time  2 
6% 
4 

16 


19 
21 

32 

7 
5 


Time  3' 
4% 
4 

15 

16 

21 

25 

6 
3 


Time  4° 
7% 
7 

16 


20 

22 

28 

6 
3 


Time  5° 
2% 


11 
10 

15 

c 
c 


Theft  and  Vandalism  Index 

b  Set  fire  to  someone  else's 
property  on  purpose 

b  Taken  a  car  that  didn't 
belong  to  someone  in  your 
family  without  permission 
of  the  owner 

b  Taken  an  expensive  part  of 
a  car  without  permission 
of  the  owner 

Damaged  school  property  on 
purpose 


25 


19 


17 


18 
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Time  1^    Time  2^    Time  3^    Time  4^    Time  5 

b  Taken  an  inexpensive  part  of  11  10  10  12  6 

a  car  without  permission  of 
the  ovmer 

b  Taken  something  not  belong-  10  9  9  11  7 

ing  to  you  worth  over  $50 

Went  onto  someone's  land  or  66  48  47  53  2H 

into  some  house  or  building 
when  you  weren't  su^^osed  to 
be  there 

b  Taken  something  from  a  store  50  36  34  41  24 

without  paying  for  it 

b  Taken  something'  not  belonging  46  37  39  45  35 

to  you  worth  under  $50 


Reporting  intervals  v/ere  as  follows:    3  years  prior  to  Time  1,  18  months 
prior  to  Time  2,  12  or  18  months  prior  to  Time  3,  12  months  prior  to  Times 
4  and  5  (see  text  for  explanation) *    All  percentages  in  this  table  are 
based  on  the  total  number  of  respondents  available  at  each  time  (see  para- 
graph of  Footnote  2) . 

^Item  included  in  the  Seriousness  of  Delinquency  Index, 

'^Item  was  not  included  in  fifth  data  collection   'jee  second  paragraph  of 
Footnote  2) . 
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There  are  a  number  of  complications  in  the  delinquency  measures 
which  we  have  had  to  take  into  account  in  conducting  our  analyses  and 
interpretations.    Moat  important,  there  were  several  changes  in  the  time 
interval  for  which  retrospective  re,    cts  of  delinquent  behaviors  were 
obtained.    The  first  data  collection  asked  respondents,  "Please  tell 
us  how  many  times  you  have  done  these  things  in  the  "  ast  three  years- 
say  since  you  started  the  seventh  grade."    At  Time  2,  eighteen  months 
later,  the  instruction  wan  changed  to  lead,  "Please  tell  us  how  many 
times  you  have  done  these  things  in  the  last  18  months—since  we  last 
talked  with  you."    At  Time  3,  twelve  months  later,  the  same  instruction 
was  repeated.    Due  to  an  oversight,  the  time  interval  was  not  changed 
to  twelve  months  (the  interval  since  last  we  had  talked  with  the 
respondents) ;  thus  we  cannot  be  sure  how  many  respondents  were  respond- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  instruction  which  said  "the  last  18  months" 
and  how  many  were  responding  to  the  statement  "since  we  laat  talked 
with  you."    At  Times  4  and  5  the  instructions  simply  asked  respondents 
how  often  they  had  done  each  thing  "during  the  past  year."  Needless 
to  say,  the  use  of  several  different  time  intervals  for  retrospective 
self-reports  on  delinquent  behavior  is  an  unfortunate  flaw  in  our 
measurement  of  this  important  area.    We  cannot  simply  divide  reported 
frequencies  by  the  number  of  months  involved,  because  we  strongly 
suspect  that  the  memories  are  sharpest  during  the  first  year  (and  also 
because  the  interval  measured  at  Time  3  may  have  been  interpreted  as 
eighteen  months  by  some  respondents  and  twelve  months  by  others). 
Based  on  the  greater  wisdom  of  hindsight,  we  should  have  picked  a 
one-year  inter  all  of  the  delinquency  reports.  Fortunately, 

our  primary  foe.  -        this  chapter  is  on  relational  analyses  rather 
than  overall  shifts  in  delinquency  rates;  therefore,  the  problems 
outlined  above  do  not  seriously  limit  our  ability  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  data. 

Several  further  complications  in  the  delinquency  measures  include: 
a  few  item  changes  in  the  interpersonal  aggression  index;  some  limiLa- 
tions  in  reliabilities  because  each  index  deals  with  a  limited  number 
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of  relatively  rare  events;  and  slight  differences  In  delinquency  rates 
depending  upon  whether  the  sample  is  restricted  to  those  for  whom  delin- 
quency data  are  available  at  all  five  time  points.    None  of  these 
complications f  in  our  view,  has  seriously  affected  the  basic  findings 
and  conclusions  presented  here;  nevertheless,  for  those  wishing  to  under- 
stand them  more  ftilly  we  have  reviewed  these  problems  in  an  extensive 
2 

footnote. 

Change  and  Stability  in  Delinquency.    As  an  examination  of  Table 
9-1  would  suggest,  the  three  delinquency  indexes  all  show  an  appreciable 
drop  in  scores  from  Time  1  to  Time  2.    The  decline  for  interpersonal 
aggression  is  more  than  half  a  standard  deviation;  the  shift  for  theft 
and  vandalism  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  standard  deviation;  the  drop 
for  the  seriousness  index  is  about  a  fifth  of  a  standard  deviation. 
Recall  that  the  Time  1  measure  is  actually  a  retrospective  account  of 
delinquent  behavior  during  the  three  prior  years,  i.e.,  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades;  the  Time  2  measure  is  an  account  of  the  preced- 
ing eighteen  months,  or  most  of  tenth  and  eleventh  grade.    The  difference 
in  time  intervals  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  shift  in  reported  levels 
of  delinquency,  but  there  probably  is  also  a  real  change  reflected  in  the 
scores.    In  particular,  the  overall  amount  of  interpersonal  aggression 
reported  for  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  is  well  under  half  that  reported 
for  seventh  through  ninth  grades.    No  doubt  this  reflects  the  changing 
norms  and  constraints  which  come  into  play  as  boys  gain  size  and  strength 
and  become  young  men. 

From  Time  2  throi\^h  Time  4,  a  reporting  period  spanning  tenth  grade 
through  one  year  following  high  school,  the  average  levels  of  reported 
delinquency  remain  roughly  unchanged.    But  the  annual  rate  of  delinquency 
reported  for  the  period  between  four  and  five  years  after  high  school 
(the  year  precediug  Time  5)  is  one  third  or  more  lower  on  all  three 
indexes.    And  in  this  case  there  is  no  difference  in  reporting  interval 
that  might  be  accounting  for  the  shift;  at  both  Time  4  and  Time  5  the 
delinquency  reports  covered  the  past  year.    Not  surprisingly,  it  appears 
that  young  men  in  their  early  twenties  indulge  in  somewhat  fewer  delinquent 
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behaviors  than  when  they  were  in  their  late  teena. 

We  have  Just  seen  that  overall  rates  of  delinquency  change  during 
the  span  of  more  than  ten  years  covered  by  our  reports.    But  to  what 
extent  do  relative  rankings  along  the  delinquency  scales  remain  the 
same?    To  what  extent  ate  those  who  were  most  delinquent  during  junior 
high  school  also  most  delinquent  in  their  early  twenties?    The  actual 
correlations  between  Time  1  and  Time  5  delinquency  measures  are  not 
very  high  (a  range  from  .26  to  ,28  for  the  three  indexes).  However, 
the  pattern  of  the  intercorrelations  across  time  suggests  that  this 
may  be  the  result  of  rather  low  reliabilities  of  the  measures  (reliability 
estimates  ranging  froci  .50  to  .55),  wheroa^   their  stability  may  compare 
fav^orably  with  many  of  the  other  measure        As  the  data  in  Appendi;:  F 
indicate,  the  stability  estimates  ior  ^'^llnquency  measures  are 

comparable  to  those  for  self-esteem—  itability  estimates  are 

close  to  .9,  and  estimated  stabilit  u  Time  1  to  Time  5  are 


,  3 
about  .4. 


The  Link  to  Educational  Attajnrp;  r  f ,     A^ong  all  three  dimensions  of 
delinquency  there  is  a  negative  cnrr^->ldtion  with  educational  attainment — 
the  higher  the  level  of  education  a  young  man  attains,  the  lower  his 
level  of  delinquency.    But  this  relationship,  like  a  number  of  others 
that  we  have  examined  in  previous  chapters,  does  not  point  to  education 
as  the  cause  of  the  relationship.    The  differences  in  deliquency  were 
evident  from  the  start  of  the  study.    During  junior  high  school  those 
who  would  later  become  high  school  dropouts  were  involved  in  serious 
delinquency  more  than  twice  as  often  as  those  who  would  later  become 
college  graduates.    The  differences  were  even  stronger  along  the  scale 
of  interpersonal  aggression,  as  shown  in  Figure  9-1.    Those  who  became 
dropouto  had  scores  which  averaged  0.82  at  Time  1  compared  with  scores 
of  0.36  for  those  with  a  bachelor  degree  and  0.33  for  those  who 
continued  their  education  beyond  n  bachelor  degree.     (The  lowest  possible 
index  score  is  0.00,  indicating  zero  delinquent  behavior;  a  score  of 
1.00  would  indicate  an  average  of  one  delinquent  behavior  in  each  of 
the  categories.     Thus,  a  score  of  0.82  represents  more  than  double  the 


4 

delinquency  of  a  score  of  0.36.) 
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Figure  9-1  shows  quite  clearly  the  overall  decline  In  Interpersonal 
aggression  scores  that  we  discussed  earlier.    The  more  interesting 
aspect  of  the  figure  is  the  consistent  ordering  of  educational  attain-** 
ment  categories.    Just  as  we  found  for  self-esteem,  the  differences 
among  educational  attainment  groups  were  just  as  clear  at  the  start  of 
the  study  as  they  were  at  the  end.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  absolute 
differences  in  amount  of  delinquency  are  a  good  deal  larger  for  the 
Time  1  data  (representing  the  period  from  seventh  through  ninth  grades) 
than  for  the  Time  4  data  (representing  the  one<-year  period  after  most 
had  graduated  from  high  school);  and  the  differences  are  smaller  still 
for  the  Time  5  data  (representing  a  one-year  period  roughly  between 
age  71  and  23).    But  the  differences  in  absolute  amount  of  delinquency 
can  be  misleading,  especially  when  we  recall  that  different  time  intervals 
were  involved.    The  variance  in  delinquency,  like  the  absolute  level, 
shows  a  decline  over  time.    Thus,  we  find  that  the  correlations  between 
educational  attainment  and  delinquency  are  fairly  similar  across  all 
five  points  in  time  when  delinquency  was  measured.    For  example, 
educational  attainment  (measured  at  the  end  of  the  study)  shows 
product-moment  correlations  of  -.25  with  interpersonal  aggression 
reported  at  Time  1,  and  -.22  with  interpersonal  aggression  reported  at 
Time  5.    The  correspondin)?:  figureo  are  -.12  and  -.10  for  the  theft  and 
aggression  index,  and  -.16  and  -.12  for  the  composite  seriousness  of 
delinquency  index.    The  correlations  for  delinquency  measures  at  Times 
2  thiough  4  are  similar  or  slightly  higher  (see  Appendix  G) • 

The  reiationships  between  delinquency  and  educational  attainment 
reported  here  are  in  many  respects  an  elaboration  of  the  findings 
reported  in  Volume  III  of  the  Youth  in  Transition  monograph  series 
(Bachman  et  al.,  1971).    The  present  data  have  extended  our  earlier 
findings  along  two  dimensions.    First,  by  adding  another  data  collection 
we  have  extended  the  range  of  time  sampled  by  four  years;  and  we  find 
that  although  the  overall  levels  of  delinquency  have  dropped,  the 
pattern  of  differences  is  nearly  as  strong  as  it  was  earlier.  Second, 
we  can  now  make  finer  distinctions  in  educational  attainment  by  separating 
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Figure  9-1.  Interpersonal  Aggression  by  Educational  Attainment 
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different  categories  of  college  attenders  and  graduates.    With  this 
more  refined  measure  of  educational  attainment  than  was  possible  at 
Time  4  (one  year  beyond  high  school) ,  we  see  that  there  remains  a  very 
neat  ordering  in  terms  of  delinquent  behaviors.    Each  increment  in 
educational  attainment  corresponds  to  a  lower  average  level  of  delinquency. 

As  before,  the  high  school  dropout  group  stands  sharply  apart 
from  the  other  groups — at  least  during  the  high  school  years.  After 
high  school  (Times  4  and  5)  this  group  is  not  so  very  different  from 
those  whose  education  ended  with  high  school  graduation.     The  point 
which  must  be  stressed  is  that  the  higher  delinquency  does  not  follow 
on  the  heels  of  dropping  out  of  high  school.    On  the  contrary,  it  is 
clearly  in  evidence  during  the  junior  high  schocl  years.     These  data 
fail  to  support  the  contention  that  high  delinquency  rates  are  a  conse- 
quence of  quitting  school.    Given  the  temppral  sequence,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  delinquency  contributes  to  dropping  out  of  school.  This  may 
be  particularly  true  for  delinquent  behaviors  in  school,  a  dimension 
measured  only  in  the  first  three  data  collections  and  reported  in 
Volume  III  (Bachman  et  al.,  1971).     Still  another  explanation  is  that 
the  "C  causes  both  A  and  B"  pattern  of  causation  is  heavily  involved 
here:  failure  experiences  in  school  lead  to  both  delinquent  behavior 
and  (somewhat  later  when  the  young  men  reach  or  pass  their  sixteenth 
birthday)  dropping  out  of  school.^ 

Employment  and  Unemployment.    Does  being  out  of  a  job  lead  to 
increased  levels  of  delinquency?    We  noted  in  Chapter  5  that  unemploy- 
ment, especially  in  the  case  of  high  school  dropouts,  seemed  to  have  an 
impact  on  self-esteem.     In  order  to  explore  the  possible  impact  of 
employment  versus  unemployment  on  delinquency,  we  undertook  a  set  of 
analyses  dealing  only  with  those  in  the  civilian  work  force,  excluding 
those  who  at  Time  5  were  primarily  students  or  in  the  armed  forces. 
At  Time  5  the  unemployed  respondents  reported  levels  of  interpersonal 
aggression  twice  as  high  as  the  levels  for  the  unemployed:  levels  of 
theft  and  vandalism  were  about  60  percent  higher  for  the  unemployed ^ 
and  on  the  composite  measure  of  seriousness  of  delinquency  the  unemployed 
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were  about  65  percent  higher  than  the  employed  (all  differences  statistically 
significant  beyond  the  .01  level).    Along  each  of  these  dimensions  there 
were  also  differences  in  the  Time  1  through  Time  4  scores  for  those  who 
later  were  employed  and  unemployed—in  each  case  the  delinquency  scores 
averaged  somewhat  higher  among  those  who  turned  out  to  be  unemployed 
at  Time  5.     The  relationship  for  the  interpersonal  aggression  index  is 
displayed  in  Figure  9-2.    As  the  figure  indicates,  the  differences  in 
interpersonal  aggression  grew  larger  from  Time  1  through  Time  5.  But 
the  figure  also  indicates  that  distinct  differences  existed  by  the  end 
of  high  school  (Time  3);  thus  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  differences 
which  appear  at  the  end  of  the  study  were  due  solely  to  unemployment. 

In  our  efforts  to  understand  the  linkages  between  unemployment 
and  delinquency,  it  may  be  useful  to  recall  that  high  school  dropouts 
are  more  heavily  unemployed  and  are  also  relatively  high  in  delinquency. 
Perhaps  the  impact  of  unemployment  on  delinquency  is  particularly 
severe  among  dropouts.     To  explore  this  possibility,  we  repeated  the 
analyses  of  employment  and  delinquency  separately  for  dropouts,  high 
school  graduates,  and  those  with  varying  amounts  of  college.  The 
results  for  interpersonal  aggression,  although  based  on  very  small 
numbers  of  cases,  are  provocative.    Among  high  school  graduates  tne 
aggression  levels  at    ;ime  5  are  almost  twice  as  high  for  the  unemployed 
as  for  the  employed.     The  differences  are  much  smaller  for  those  with 
some  college  or  with  bachelor  degrees.     But  i*".  is  among  the  high 
school  dropouts  that  the  differences  are  most  striking:     the  unemployed 
reported  interpersonal  aggression  levels  at  Time  5  fully  three  times 
as  large  as  those  reported  by  employed  dropouts.    Had  these  results 
appeared  only  for  the  Time  5  interpersonal  aggression  data,  it  would 
be  more  convincing  evidence  of  an  impact  of  unemployment.    However,  by 
Time  4  there  was  already  a  two-to-one  difference  in  interpersonal 
aggression.     (It  may  be,  of  course,  that  these  same  dropouts  were 
having  difficulty  obtaining  employmeat  at  earlier  points  in  time,  and 
that  this  was  contributing  to  their  higher  levels  of  aggression  at  Time 
4.) 


Figure  9-2.  Interpersonal  Aggression  by  Employment  Status 
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It  is  important  that  we  keep  these  findings  In  perspective.  Most 
of  the  high  school  dropouts  were  not  unemployed  at  Time  5.  And* 
looking  at  the  relationship  from  the  other  side,  most  of  those  unemployed 
at  Time  5  had  graduated  from  high  school  (and  many  had  at  least  some 
college).    Thus  the  relationship  between  unemployment  and  interpersonal 
aggression  is  not  due  solely,  or  even  primarily,  to  the  relatively 
small  group  of  unemployed  dropouts.     It  is  just  that  the  effect  seems 
particularly  strong  among  them.    A  similar  effect  was  not  in  evidence 
when  we  examined  the  theft  and  vandalism  scale  or  the  composite  measure 
of  seriousness  of  delinquency.    Those  dropouts  who  were  unemployed  at 
Time  5  scored  very  slightly  higher  than  those  who  were  employed,  but 
these  differences  were  present  more  or  less  consistently  from  the 
junior  high  school  years  (measured  at  Time  1)  through  high  school  and 
the  years  that  followed. 

We  will  return  to  the  relationship  between  unemployment  and  delinquency 
in  the  section  on  multivariate  analyses.     To  sum  up  our  findings  thus 
far, -it  appears  that  the  two  dimensions  are  indeed  related  and  that 
the  relationship  is  not  altogether  simple  or  straightforward.  Those 
who  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  at  Time  5  began  the  study  with 
slightly    higher  levels  of  delinquency,  but  those  differences  increased 
and  were  fairly  substantial  at  the  end  of  the  study.    The  relationship 
is  strongest  for  the  measure  of  interpersonal  aggression.     That  relation- 
ship, in  turn,  is  particularly  pronounced  among  high  school  dropouts. 
We  thus  have  another  interesting  bit  of  data  about  that  group  of  unemployed 
dropouts:     they  have  the  highest  average  level  of  interpersonal  aggression 
as  well  as  the  lowest  average  level  of  self-esteem  (see  Chapter  5). 

Job  Status.    The  relationship  between  job  status  (at  Time  5)  and 
the  delinquency  measures  can  be  summarized  fairly  easily.     Those  with 
a  history  of  greater  delinquency  tend  to  have  lower  status  jobs  at  the 
end  of  the  study.    The  relationship  is  not  strong,  but  it  is  consistent 
for  all  three  delinquency  scales  across  all  five  time  intervals:  the 
product-momeat  correlations  for  delinquency  measured  at  Time  1  range 
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from  -.10  to  -.13;  those  for  delinquency  measured  at  Time  5  range 
from  -.09  to  -.11;  and  those  for  Times  2,  3  and  A  range  from  -.11 
to  -.14,  plus  one  value  of  -.17  (see  Appendix  G  for  the  complete  set 
of  correlations). 

This  rather  small  relationship,  which  shows  delinquency  differences 
just  as  strong  at  the  start  of  the  study  as  at  the  end,  does  not 
suggest  that  high  status  Jobs  lead  to  lower  delinquency.    Nor  does 
it  suggest  very  strongly  that  delinquency  is  a  direct  cause  of  job 
status »  since  educational  attainment  (also  correlated  with  delinquency) 
is  a  far  more  powerful  determinant  of  job  status.    On  the  contrary, 
the  pattern  of  correlational  findings,  as  well  as  the  multivariate 
analyses  summarized  below,  can  best  be  interpreted  as  another  instance 
of  ''C  causes  both  A  and  B.**    Job  status  and  delinquency  appear  to  be 
modestly  correlated  because  they  are  both  linked  to  other  prior  factors, 
including  those  factors  which  lead  to  different  levels  of  educational 
attainment. 

Marriage  and  Parenthood.    An  examination  of  the  delinquency  levels 
of  those  who  were  single  (at  Time  5).  those  who  were  married  without 
children,  and  those  who  were  married  with  children,  revealed  an  interest- 
ing and  rather  unusual  pattern  of  relationships.    Here,  as  in  most  of 
the  analyses  summarized  above,  the  index  of  interpersonal  aggression 
shows  the  strongest,  associations;  they  are  displayed  in  Figure  9-3. 
Throughout  the  first  four  data  collections,  which  report  delinquency 
from  seventh  grade  through  the  first  year  bcyond  high  school,  we 
see  that  those  young  men  who  married  and  became  parents  before  age  23 
had  been  consistently  higher  in  interpersonal  aggression — often  nearly 
twice  as  high.     By  the  end  of  the  study,  however,  the  difference  had 
largely  disappeared.     The  pattern  of  differences  is  similar,  though 
not  as  strong  for  the  index  of  theft  and  vandalism,  and  the  composite 
measure  of  seriousness. 

What  sha'^1  we  make  of  the  findings  in  Figure  9-3?    On  the  face 
of  it,  it  would  seem  that  those  who  marry  and  become  fathers  (not 
necessarily  in  that  order)        a  relatively  early  age  tend  to  be  those 
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Figure  9-3.  Interpersonal  Aggression  by  Marital/Parental  Status 
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with  somewhat  above  average  levels  of  Interpersonal  aggreasion  through- 
out Junior  and  senior  high  school.    But  four  to  f^ve  years  beyond  high 
school  they  are  not  much  more  aggressive  than  tneir  age-mates.    Is  this 
simply  because  most  young  men  become  less  aggressive  when  they  reach 
their  early  twenties  and  thus  the  differences  are  attenuated?  That 
interpretation  does  not  square  well  with  our  findings  for  unemployment 
or  even  for  educational  attainment;  although  aggressive  behaviors  show 
an  overall  decline,  the  distinctions  linked  to  education  or  unemploy- 
ment tend  to  remain  fairly  strong.    An  alternative  explanation  of  the 
findings  in  Figure  9-3  is  that  marriage  and  parenthood  contributes  to 
some  extent  to  the  "reform'*  of  previously  aggressive  individuals.  We 
have  seen  that  unemployraent  is  low  among  those  young  men  who  are  married 
and  have  children.    Perhaps  that  level  of  responsibility  also  contri- 
butes to  a  reduction  in  overt  aggression.    As  ve  shall  see  later  in 
this  chapter,  there  are  some  very  interesting  differences  in  drug  use 
among  married  versus  single  men  that  are  consistent  with  this  inter- 
pretation. 

Multivariate  Analyses  Relating  to  Delinquency.    A  series  of 
multiple  regression  analyses  were  carried  out  following  the  general 
approach  introduced  in  Chapter  5  and  employed  in  other  chapters  also. 
It  quickly  became  apparent  that  controls  for  family  socioeconomic 
level,  number  of  siblings,  and  academic  ability  would  be  of  little 
value  in  dealing  with  the  delinquency  measures.    The  zero-order 
product-moment  correlations  between  these  dimensions  and  the  Time  5 
theft  and  vandalism  index  range  from  -.02  to  .02,  and  for  the  Time  5 
seriousness  of  delinquency  measure  the  range  is  from  -.05  to  .02. 
The  correlations  with  the  interpersonal  aggression  index  are. also  small, 
but  not  entirely  trivial.    Time  5  interpersonal  aggression  correlates 
-.09  with  family  socioeconomic  level,   .06  with  number  of  siblings,  and 
-.16  with  academic  ability.    The  earlier  measures  of  delinquency, 
especially  those  at  Time  3,  show  somewhat  stronger  relationships  with 
the  background  and  ability  measures;  the  most  prominant  instance  is 
the  correlation  of  -.29  between  academic  ability  and  interpersonal 
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aggression  reported  at  Time  3.    (See  Appendix  G  for  Che  complete  listing 
of  correlations.)    It  remains  true,  however,  that  once  the  Time  1,  2  and 
3  versions  of  any  of  the  delinquency  meaHures  la  entered  into  the 
regression  equation,  tncre  is  no  gain  whatever  in  predictive  power  as 
a  result  of  including  the  background  and  ability  dimensions.     (In  most 
instances  the  adjusted  multiple  correlation  is  actually  a  tiny  bit 
lower,  indicating  that  the  background  and  ability  measures  add  more 
"noise"  than  information.) 

We  can  turn,  then,  to  a  simpler  form  of  regression  analysis  in 
which  we  control  only  for  the  earlier  (Time  1,  2  and  3)  versions  of 
the  delinquency  measure  in  order  to  examine  the  effect  of  a  particular 
experience  or  environment.    We  conducted  such  analyses  for  our  three 
most  important  predictors— educational  attainment.  Job  status,  and 
employment.    For  each  of  the  delinquency  measures,  we  found  that  the 
standardized  multiple  regression  coefficients  (betas)  for  educational 
attainment  and  Job  status  are  much  lower  than  the  corresponding  zero- 
order  correlations.     In  other  words,  controlling  earlier  levels  of 
delinquency  greatly  reduces  the  predictive  power  of  educational  attain- 
ment   and  job  status.    When  these  two  predictors  are  included  simultan- 
eously in  equations,  along  with  the  earlier  levels  of  the  delinquency 
measure  in  question,  the  contribution  of  job  status  is  further  reduced 
to  statistical  (as  well  as  substantive)  non-significance.    We  did  not, 
however,  find  that  controlling  earlier  levels  of  delinquency  substantially 
reduces  the  predictive  power  of  the  employment/ unemployment  dimensions. 
The  beta  values  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  zero-order  correlations, 
to  be  sure;  but  the  difference  is  far  less  pronounced  than  is  the 
case  for  the  other  two  predictors. 

Our  conclusions  from  this  series  of  multivariate  analyses  are 
consistent  with  our  earlier  observations  based  on  bivariate  analyses 
of  the  delinquency  measures  at  multiple  points  in  time.     It  appears 
that  the  different  levels  of  delinquent  behaviors,  especially  inter- 
personal aggression,  shown  by  those  with  different  levels  of  educational 
attainment  reflect  deeply  ingrained  patterns  of  behavior  that  were 
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fully  in  evidence  as  early  as  junior  high  school.    As  Figure  9-1 
clearly  indicates,  the  differences  in  aggression  levels  were  present  just 
as  much — a  bit  more,  in  fact — during  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
years  than  during  the  later  period  after  the  respondents  finished 
sorting  themselves  into  different  levels  of  educational  attainment- 
The  correlations  between  delinquency  and  job  status  are  smaller  and 
show  the  same  pattern  of  consistency  over  time;  we  thus  conclude  that 
these  correlations  appear  simply  because  job  statu,  is  a  weak  proxy  for 
educational  attainment.    Unemployment  remains  as  an  environmental 
experiential  factor  which  may  have  some  direct  impact  on  aggression. 
But  even  here,  ae  Figure  9-2  indicates,  the  differences  in  aggression 
are  largely  (though  not  entirely)  in  evidence  caring  the  high  school 
years.    On  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  the  delinquency  differences 
linked  to  educational  and  occupational  circumstances  at  Time  5  are 
largely  a  reflection  of  long-standing  patterns  and  not  the  result  of 
the  specific  post-high  school  experiences  we  have  been  examining. 

Use  of  Cigarettes,  Alcohol,  Marijuana,  and  Other  Drugs 

The  Youth  in  Transition  project  did  not  set  out  to  treat  drug 
use  as  an  outcome  or  criterion  measure.    But  by  the  late  sixties  it 
became  clear  that  this  was  an  area  of  great  importance  to  youth  and 
of  great  concern  to  society  in  general.    Therefore,  we  included  in 
our  fourth  and  fifth  data  collections  a  number  of  questions  about  the 
use  of  illegal  drugs,  and  also  about  the  use  of  alcohol  and  cigarettes. 
An  extensive  analysis  of  the  drug  information  from  the  fourth  data 
collection  has  been  completed  by  Johnston  (1973),  and  an  analysis  of 
the  drug  material  from  the  fifth  data  collection  is  being  carried  out 
presently  by  Johnston  and  his  colleagues.     In  particular,  an  analysis 
of  the  interrelationships  between  delinquency  behavior  and  drug  use 
has  already  been  completed  by  Johnston,  O'Malley  and  Eveland  (1976), 
and  their  conclusions  based  on  that  analysis  are  worth  quoting 
extensively  here. 
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What,  then,  do  we  conclude  from  all  of  this?    First,  we  do  not 
conclude  that  drug  use  does  not  lead  to  crime,  since  one  very 
important  type  of  use — the  '^addict** — is  not  sufficiently  repre- 
sented  in  this  sample  to  be  investigated.    While  our  data  would 
tend  to  suggest  that  the  type  of  person  who  progresses  through 
drug  use  to  the  point  of  heroin  use  is  likely  to  be  a  substan- 
tially more  criminal  person  than  average,  even  before  drug  use, 
it  seems  quite  likely  to  us  that  many  addicts  increase  their 
levels  nf  crime  to  support  their  habits. 

We  would  also  not  want  to  suggest  that  alcohol,  while  it  was  not 
under  investigation  in  the  present  paper  but  which  is  certainly  a 
drug,  does  not  lead  to  criminal  behavior.    Other  investigators 
have  developed  evidence  that  suggest  that  alcohol  may  indeed  be 
a  contributing  factor  la  assaultive  crime  (Tinklenberg,  1975). 

What  we  do  conclude  from  these  explorations  is  that  non-addictive 
use  of  illicit  drugs  does  not  seem  to  play  much  of  a  role  in 
leading  users  to  become  the  more  delinquent  persons  we  know  them 
to  be  on  the  average.    The  reverse  type  of  causation  seems 
considerably  more  plausible,  i.e.  that  delinquency  leads  to  drug 
use.     For  example,  we  think  it  quite  possible  that  delinquents 
who,  because  of  their  delinquency,  became  part  of  a  deviant  peer 
group   are  more  likely  to  become  drug  users,  since  drug  use  is 
likely  to  be  one  approved  behavior  in  such  a  peer  group.    We  also 
suspect  that  the  correlation  between  delinquency  and  drug  use 
stems  not  only  from  such  environmental  factors,  but  also  from 
individual  differences  in  personality.    Both  delinquency  and 
drug  use  are  deviant  behaviors  and  therefore  both  are  more  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  individuals  who  are  prone  toward  deviance  than 
by  those  who  are  not.    The  fact  that  other  forms  of  delinquency 
tended  to  precede  drug  use  (at  least  in  this  -cohort)  may  simply 
reflect  the  fact  that  proneness  toward  deviance  is  expressed 
through  different  behaviors  at  different  ages.    Further,  for  this 
cohort  the  notion  of  using  illicit  drugs  at  all  was  just  rising 
to  consciousness  among  these  young  people  as  they  passed  through 
high  school.     Studies  of  a  more  recent  class  cohort  would  undoubt- 
edly show  less  precedence  of  drug  use  by  other  forms  of  delin- 
quency, since  the  average  age  of  first  drug  use  has  declined 
markedly.     (Johnston  et  al.,  1976,  pp.  33-34.) 

Given  that  extensive  analyses  of  the  drug  use  data  from  the  Youth 
in  Transition  study  are  already  underway,  our  purpose  in  the  present 
study  is  appropriately  limited  to  a  few  key  drug  use  dimensions  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  relate  to,  and  perhaps  reflect  the  impact  of,  different 
post-high  school  environments  and  experiences.     In  carrying  out  and 
interpreting  the  present  analyses,  we  will  keep  in  mind  the  cautions 
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about  causal  interpretations  of  drug  use  data  that  were  quoted  above. 

Measures  of  Drug  Use,     In  the  fourth  data  collection  (spring  of  1974), 
approximately  one  year  after  most  respondents  had  graduated  from  high 
school,  a  set  of  drug  use  questions  was  included  in  the  questionnaire 
immediately  following  the  delinquency  items.    The  special  instructions 
for  delinquency  items  that  stressed  confidentiality  thus  applied  also 
to  the  drug  use  items.    The  drug  questions  first  asked  respondents  to 
report  how  often  they  had  used  each  of  a  number  of  substances        ,  , 
daring  part  of  all  of  the  last  year  for  other  than  medical  reasons," 
The  response  scale  ranged  from  "Nearly  every  day"  to  "Never,"  The 
questions  covered  use  of  cigarettes,  alcohol,  marijuana,  amphetamines, 
barbiturates,  halluclnoeens  (e,g,,  LSD),  and  heroin,     (The  phrase 
"for  other  than  medical  reasons"  was  included  so  that  any  reported  use 
of  amphetamines  cr  barbiturates  would  be  illicit  use,) 

The  time  interval  covered  by  the  first  set  of  questions  corresponded 
to  the  year  after  high  school  for  most — approximately  the  summer  of 
1969  through  the  spring  of  1970,    A  second  set  of  questior^.s  r-as  identical 
to  the  first,  except  that  the  questions  asked  about  the  pe.  '  i 
"previous  to  this  past  year  (that  is,  before  last  summer),  ,   ,"  These 
questions  are  more  retrospective  than  the  others,  and  that  would 
ordinarily  make  them  suspect;  however,  we  are  dealing  here  with  events 
that  have  clear  social  and  psychological  significance  for  most  respondents, 
and  also  with  a  time  interval  that  for  most  is  easily  demarcated — the 
period  preceding  high  school  graduation.    We  agree  with  Johnston  et  al, 
(1976,  p,  7)  that  this  set  of  questions: 

,   ,   , probably  provides  a  reasonable  estimate  of  drug  use  during 
the  senior  year,  although  it  does  not  ask  about  that  specific 
period.    Insofar  as  some  subjects  may  have  stopped  using  certain 
drugs  before  reaching  their  senior  year,  it  may  actually  over-state 
the  annual  prevalence  figures.    However,  earlier  analyses  (Johnston, 
1973,  pp,  42-44)  suggested  that  very  few  users  stopped  using  drugs 
in  the  year  after  graduating  from  high  school,  and  it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude,  at  least  for  the  high  school  class  of  1969,  that  very 
few  decreased  their  illicit  drug  use  prior  to  graduation,  either. 
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Nevertheless,  it  may  he  useful  to  keep  in  mind  that  our  figures  for 
drug  usage  that  we  have  labeled  1968-69  actually  represent  upper  limits. 

The  fifth  data  collection  (spring  and  summer  of  1974)  included  a 

repeat  of  the  first  set  of  drug  items  used  in  the  preceding  survey— i.e., 

the  questions  asked  about  use  "...  during  part  or  all  of  the  last 
,.8 

year.  ... 

Given  the  measures  outlined  above,  we  will  be  dealing  with  three 
one-year  intervals  that  can  be  defined  approximate^. as  follows:  1968-69, 
for  most  respondents  the  senior  year  of  high  school;  1969-70,  the  first 
year  following  high  school,  1973-74,  the  fifth  year  following  high 
school  (and  for  some,  the  first  year  following  college). 

We  will  look  separately  at  use  of  cigarettes  (on  a  daily  basis), 
use  of  alcohol,  use  of  marijuana,  and  use  of  other  (illicit)  drugs. 
As  we  shall  see,  there  are  some  similarities  but  also  some  differences 
among  these  four  categories  of  substance  use  as  they,  relate  to  post- 
high  school  experiences;  thus  it  seemed  useful  to  treat  each  separately 
in  analyses.    On  the  other  hand,  we  did  not  find  it  useful  for  our 
present  purposes  to  make  distinctions  among  the  illicit  drugs  other 
than  marijuana.    There  are  great  differences ,  to  be  sure,  between  the 
use  of,  say,  amphetamines  and  heroin.    However,  the  use  of  heroin  is  so 
rare  as  to  be  of  little  value  in  our  present  analyses.     Instead,  we 
will  use  an  index  which  simply  takes  a  mean  of  responses  to  the 
questions  about  amphetamines,  barbiturates,  and  hallucinogens.  For 
convenience  we  will  sometimes  use  the  abbreviation  A/B/LSD  to  refer 
to  this  composite  measure  of  the  use  of  amphetamines  (A) ,  barbiturates 
(B),  and  hallucinogens  (LSD).    We  did  not  include  heroin  use  in  this 
composite  because  it  is  so  rare  in  our  sample,  and  also  because  the 
few  heroin  users  are  also  relatively  heavy  users  of  the  other  drugs 
and  are  thus  already  given  a  high  score  on  the  A/B/LSD  measure. 

Change  and  Stability  in  Drug  Use.    Not  surprisingly,  we  find 
that  the  usage  levels  for  all  the  substances  we  examined  increased 
from  1968-69  (for  most,  the  senior  year  in  high  school)  to  1969-70, 
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and  then  showed  a  further  increase  by  1973-74.    The  usage  rates  for 
these  three  periods,  summarized  in  Table  9-2,  show  that  daily  cigarette 
use  increased  somewhat,  while  weekly  alcohol  use  nearly  doubled.  The 
proportion  reporting  any  use  (during  the  year)  of  amphetamines,  barbit- 
urates or  hallucinogens  doubled;  and  the  proportion  reporting  any  use 
of  marijuana  more  than  doubled,  rising  from  one  fifth  of  the  sample 
during  the  senior  year  of  uigh  school  to  just  over  half  of  the  sample 
five  year  later. 


TABLE  9-2 


Changes  in  Usage  Rates  for  Cigarettes,  Alcohol,  Marijuana,  and 

Other  Drugs 


Percentage  of  Respondents  Report- 
ing Usage  During  the  Period: 


1968-69 

1969-70 

1973-74 

Daily  use  of  cigarettes 

35% 

40% 

44% 

Weekly  use  of  alcohol 

31 

44 

58 

Any  use  of  marijuana 

21 

35 

52 

Any  use  of  amphetamines, 

12 

18 

24 

barbiturates ,  hallucino- 
gens 


^This  table  is  based  on  only  those  respondents  who  participated 
in  both  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  data  collections.    The  number 
of  cases  on  which  each  percentage  is  based  varies  (due  to  missing 
data)  from  1357  to  1405.    Footnote  9  presents  the  rationale  for 
this  restriction  of  the  sample. 
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The  estimates  of  stability  and  reliability  for  these  measures, 
detailed  in  Appendix  F,  indicate  that  these  dimensions  have  been 
measured  fairly  reliably.     On  the  other  hand,  the  stability  estimates 
are  relatively  low,  except  for  cigarette  use.     These  stability 
•estimates  are  quite  understandable  if  we  refer  again  to  Table  9-2. 
There  is  only  a  nine  percent  increase  in  cigarette  users;  so  if  we  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  there  are  relatively  few  quitters,  it  means 
that  the  vast  majority  of  respondents  were  doing  the  same  thing  (either 
smoking  daily  or  not)  in  1973-74  as  in  1968-69.    And  that  means  that 
the  stability  of  this  measure  is  quite  high.     For  each  of  the  other 
three  dimensions,  however,  there  is  a  dramatic  shift  in  overall  levels 
of  usage — many  individuals  increased  their  use  of  alcohol,  and  many 
who  had  not  used  marijuana  or  other  drugs  in  1968-69  used  them  at 
least  experimentally  in  1973-74.    And  that  means  low  stability. 

Given  that  usage  rates  for  alcohol,  marijuana,  and  other  drugs 
seem  to  have  changed  substantially  during  the  span  we  measured,  these 
measures  may  represent  an  especially  promising  area  in  which  to  look 
for  differential  changes  that  are  linked  to  post-high  school  environ- 
ments and  experiences.     Cigarette  use,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  likely 
to  show  less  in  the  way  of  differential  patterns  of  change. 

Educational  Attainment.    The  largest  difference  between  those 
who  go  to  college  and  those  who  do  not  lies  not  in  the  use  of  alcohol 
or  marijuana  or  other  illicit  drugs.     On  the  contrary,  the  really 
big  difference  linked  to  educational  attainment  is  in  the  daily  use 
of  cigarettes.    As  Figure  9-4  indicates,  by  Time  5  about  three  out 
of  four  dropouts  reported  daily  cigarette  smoking,  whereas  the  rate 
for  those  who  went  on  to  graduate  work  after  college  was  one  out  of 
seven.    And  each  of  the  other  educational  attainment  subgroups  is 
neatly  ordered  in  between — the  higher  the  level  of  education 
attained,  the  lower  the  proportion  of  smokers. 

Could  this  lowered  frequency  of  smoking  r».mong  the  better 
educated  be  primarily  a  result  of  their  additional  schooling?  Figure 
9-4  suggests  it  is  not,  since  the  differences  were  clearly  in  evidence 
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by  the  senior  year  of  high  school.    Although  smoking  rates  showed 
an  overall  rise  during  the  five  years  following  high  school,  the 
correlation  between  daily  smoking  and  educ:ational  attainment  remained 
virtually  unchanged;  the  correlation  is  -.32  between  smoking  in 
1968-69  and  educational  attainment,  aud  the  correlations  for  the 
subsequent  smoking  periods  are  -.31  and  -.30.    This  c'oes  not  mean 
that  further  schooling  has  no  effect  on  smoking  rates;  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  additional  education  seems  to  have  the 
effect  of  maintaining  the  differences  which  were  present  by  the 
tt^^e  most  were  seniors  in  high  school. 

One  more  positive  indication  of  possible  educational  impact  is 
that  cigarette  use  in  1973-74  shows  a  negative  correlation  ( r^ =  -.17) 
with  college  quality — the  higher  the  status  of  the  college  ox:  univ- 
ersity a  young  man  attended,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  be  a  daily 
smoker.    Here  again  we  find  thar  the  relationship  is  anticipated 
by  smoking  xates  during  high  school— those  headed  toward  the  higher 
status  colleges  were  less  likely  to  be  smokers  during  their  senior 
year — but  the  correlation  Is  not  as  strong  (jr  «  -.11). 

We  conclude  that  post-high  school  educational  experiences  may 
have  some  marginal  impact  on  cigarette  smoking,  but  it  appears  that 
if  we  are  to  account  for  most  of  the  relationship  between ''smoking  and 
educational  attainment  we  must  seek  earlier  causes. 

One  possibility  is  that  the  family  background  and  ability  dimensions 
which  relate  to  educational  attainment  are  important  determinants  of 
smoking  behavior.    An  examination  of  product-moment  correlations  (see 
Appendix  G)  shows  that  neither  ability  nor  socioeconomic  level  nor 
number  of  siblings  correlates  more  strongly  than  -.12  with  smoking,  and 
using  all  three  variables  in  a  multiple  regression  equation  produces 
an  (adjusted)  R  of  only  .14.    A  more  promising  possibility  is  that 
earlier  educational  success,  which  related  strongly  to  later  educational 
attainment  (see  Chapter  2),  is  also  correlated  with  smoking  behavior  by 
the  senior  year  of  high  school.    One  such  measure  of  early  educational 
success,  classroom  grades,  does  indeed  correlate  with  senior  year 
smoking;  the  correlation  ic  -.25  when  predicting  from  ninth  grade 
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grades  (reported  at  Time  1) »  and  for  later  measures  of  grades  the 
correlations  are  -.26,     (The  other  indicators  of  earlier  educational 
success  or  failure,  such  as  being  held  back  a  grade,  show  much 
weaker  correlations  with  smoking.) 

The  fact  that  smoking  is  much  less  frequent  among  young  men  who 
got  good  grades  in  junior  and  senior  high  school,  and  then  went  on  to 
college,  does  not  provide  us  with  a  clear  explanation  as  to  why  their 
smoking  rates  are  lower,  >".it  it  does  suggest  one  strong  possibility. 
During  the  last  decade  the/ a  has  been  increasing  evidence,  widely 
reported  in  the  media,  pointing  to  the  health  hazards  involved  in 
smoking.     It  seems  likely  that  those  young  men  who  are  more  successful 
in  school  are  probably  also  the  ones  most  likely  to  read  and  seriously 
evaluate  such  reports  on  the  da.igers  of  cigarette  smoking.     It  is  worth 
noting  in  this  connection  that  a  more  recent  study,  dealing  with  the 
high  school  class  of  1975,  has  shown  a  positive  correlation  (jr  =  .19) 
between  classroom  grades  and  ratings  of  the  amount  of  harm  likely  to 
be  caused  by  smoking  one  or  more  packs  of  cigarettes  per  day.^^ 

Turning  next  to  alcohol  use,  we  find  that  once  again  the  educational 
attainment  groups  were  differ^mt  by  the  time  they  reached  the  senior 
year  of  high  school.     But  in  this  case,  the  differences  diminish  during 
the  next  five  years.    The  findings  are  displayed  in  Figure  9-5.  Those 
who  completed  college  (including  the  group  which  went  on  to  graduate 
study)  had  the  lowest  ratiis  of  alcohol  use  at  all  times  studied;  in  the 
senior  year  of  high  school  just  under  20  percent  drank  as  often  as  once 
a  wa^^k,  but  five  years  late  :  the  figure  was  about  50  percent.  High 
school  dropouts,  by  way  of  contrast  showed  nearly  50  percent  drinking 
at  least  weekly  as  early  as  1968-69,  r^ad  by  1973-74  the  rate  was  over 
60  percent. 

The  differences  in  alcohol  usage  clearly  are  not  attributable 
Co  educational  attainment,  since  they  wert.  stronger  during  high  school 
than  afterward.    Nnr  is  there  any  appreciable  correlation  between  alcohol 
use  and  family  background  or  ability.    As  in  the  case  of  daily  cigarette 
use,  alcohol  use  during  the  senior  year  of  high  school  shows  negative 
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relationships  with  grades  (r^     -•18  for  grades  in  both  ninth  grade  and 
twelfth  grade)  and  with  the  status  of  the  college  eventually  attended 
(£  =  -.12).    Alcohol  use  during  the  senior  y^^ar  also  shows  fairly  strong  cor 
relations  with  the  measures  of  delinquent  behavior  (see  Appendix  G) ; 
thus,  it  may  represent  part  of  the  syndrome  of  delinquent  behavior 
that  we  have  found  to  be  consistently  (throughout  junior  and  senior 
high  school)  related  to  later  educational  attainment.     Since  for  many 
of  the  respondents  the  use  of  alcohol  in  1968--'69  was  illegal,  something 
that  was  not  the  case  by  1973-74  when  they  were  in  tneir  early  twenties, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  differentiation  according  to  educational 
attainment  is  stronger  in  1958  through  1970  than  in  1973-74.  Consistent 
with  this  explanation,  the  measure  of  alcohol  use  in  1973-74  is  generally 
much  less  strongly  correlated  with  the  delinquency  laeasures  (see  Appendix  G) 

When  we  turn  to  those  substances  which  are  strictly  illegal,  we 
find  much  less  relationship  with  educational  attainment.    Marijuana  use 
for  the  three  time  intervals  measured  correlates  -.09,   .00,  and  -.05 
with  educational  attainment.    The  comparable  correlations  between  educa- 
tional attainment  and  the  composite  measure  of  amphetamine,  barbiturate, 
and/or  hallucinogen  use  are  only  slightly  stronger.    -.12,  -.09,  and  -.09. 
The  fact  of  simply  going  to  college  or  not  does  not  appear  to  bear  much 
relationship  to  the  use  of  illegal  drugs  (nor,  for  that  matter,  does  the 
quality  of  the  college  attended) . 

College  Major.    If  merely  attending  college  or  not  seems  to  have 
little  correlation  with  use  of  illegal  drugs,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
for  the  major  program  of  study  elected  in  college.    Here  we  find  some 
fairly  substantial  differences,  although  once  again  it  seems  likely 
that  the  drug  use  differences  preceded  the  post-high  school  experience 
in  question.    Figure  9-6  presents  the  results  for  the  use  of  marijuana. 
The  outstanding  group  consists  of  those  who  became  majors  in  the  human- 
ities and  fine  arts.     Before  they  left  high  school,  44  percent  of  the 
young  men  in  this  category  had  tried  marijuana — a  figure  twice  as  high 
as  was  found  for  any  other  college  major  group.    During  what  was  the 
first  year  of  college  for  most  (1969-70),  60  percent  of  the  humanities 
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and  arts  group  had  used  marijuana  at  least  once,  and  the  figure  for 
social  science  majors  had  reached  50  percent.    Four  years  later  these 
two  groups  still  led  all  others;  69  percent  of  the  humanities  and  arts 
majors  and  f»4  percent  of  the  social  science  majors  had  used  marijuana 
at  least  once  during  the  year.    The  rest  of  the  college  major  groups 
are  much  less  differentiated.     Those  majoring  in  education  (including 
elementary,  physical,  special,  etc.)  were  the  least  likely  to  use  mari- 
juana at  all  three  points  in  time;  37  percent  of  them  reported  having 
used  marijuana  at  least  once  during  the  year  1973-74.    The  other  four 
groups  of  college  majors  are  crowded  together  so  closely  in  Figure  9-6 
that  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  another;  the  usage 
rates  for  1973-74  among  these  groups  ranged  from  46  percent  to  53  percent. 

The  findings  for  the  amphetamine,  barbiturate,  hallucinogen  composite 
measure  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  marijuana  findings  shown  in 
Figure  9-6.    Again,  the  humanities  and  arts  majors  have  the  highest 
tes  of  A/B/LSD  usage:     26  percent,  36  percent,  and  40  percent  during 
'  thiee  time  intervals  (respectively).    The  other  groups  showed  much 
: jv      usage  rates  during  the  senior  year  of  high  school,  and  five 
years  later  they  still  were  lower  than  the  humanities  and  arts  majors. 
During  that  1973-74  period,  31  percent  of  the  social  science  majors  and 
28  percent  of  the  biological  science  majors  reported  some  use  of  A/B/LSD. 
The  rest  of  the  college  major  groups  were  clustered  between  19  and 
21  percent,  except  for  the  education  majors — 15  percent  of  them 
reported  some  A/B/LSD  use  during  1973-74. 

The  college  major  groups  are  not  very  different  in  use  of  cigarettes 
and  alcohol.    During  the  last  year  of  high  school  33  percent  of  those 
who  became  arts  and  humanities  majors  were  daily  smokers,  a  figure 
which  rose  to  39  percent  five  years  later  (1973-74) .    The  other  groups 
were  all  clustered  together  at  about  35  percent  daily  smokers  in  1973-74, 
except  for  those  who  majored  in  education  (24  percent)  and  the  physical 
sciences  and  math  (20  percent).    The  differences  in  alcohol  use  are 
small  and  not  worth  reporting,  except  perhaps  to  mention  that  this  is 
the  one  category  of  substance  use  in  which  the  arts  and  humanities 
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majors  did  not  show  the  highest  levels — they  were  second  from  the 
bottom,  with  only  the  education  majors  showing  lower  frequencies  of 
weekly  alcohol  use. 

Occupational  Experiences,    The  two  dimensions  of  occupational 
experience  of  interest  to  us  here  are  job  status  and  employment  (versus 
unanployment) .    The  correlations  between  these  dimensions  and  our 
several  measures  of  drug  use  are  presented  in  Table  9-3.    The  correla- 
tions are  all  negative »  but  most  are  rather  small.    Alcohol  use,  in 
particular,  ishows  little  association  with  job  status  and  virtually 
none  with  employment. 

Cigarette  use  in  1973-74  shows  a  correlation  of  -.16  with  job 
status,  but  this  is  simp"*    a  reflection  of  the  stronger  correlation 
between  educational  attainment  and  cigarette  use.     (When  both  educa- 
tional attainment  and  job  status  are  entered  into  a  multiple  regres- 
sion analysis  predicting  1973-7A  cigarette  use,  the  beta  coefficient 
for  job  status  is  only  -.03  whereas  that  for  educational  attainment 
is  -.26.)     There  is  a  modest  set  of  correlations  indicating  that  those 
unemployed  at  Time  5  were  more  likely  to  be  daily  cigarette  smokers 
during  high  school  and  beyond.     In  1973-74  61  percent  of  those  who 
were  unemployed  were  da'ily  smokers,  compared  with  45  percent  of  those 
employed  in  the  civilian  work  force.    But  these  two  groups  had  been  just 
about  as  different  in  their  rates  of  smoking  back  in  1968-69 — the 
figures  then  x^ere  S3  percent  compared  with  35  percent.    Thus  it  hardly 
seems  that  unemployment  increases  the  likelihood  of  becoming  a  daily 
smoker. 

As  Table  9-3  indicates,  it  is  when  we  turn  to  the  illegal  drugs 
that  we  see  somewhat  stronger  relationships  with  job  status  and  particu- 
larly with  employment/unemployment.     In  the  case  of  job  status,  the 
correlations  with  both  marijuana  use  and  use  of  amphetamines /barbiturates/ 
hallucinogens  show  a  gradual  rise  over  time:     there  is  virtually  no 
relationship  between  drug  use  in  the  senior  year  of  high  school  (1968-69) 
and  later  job  attainment,  but  at  the  end  of  the  study  (1973-74)  we  find 
somewhat  higher  usage  rates  among  those  with  lower  status  jobs.  The 
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TABLE  9-3 

Job  Status  and  Employment/Unemployment  Correlated  with 
Use  of  Cigarettes,  Alcohol,  and  Illicit  Drugs 


Product-Moment  Correlation  with: 


Dally  Cigarette  Use 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 
1973-74 

Alcohol  Use 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 
1973-74 

Marijuana  Use 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 
1973-74 

Use  of  Amphetamines,  Barbit- 
urates, and/or  Hallucinogens 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 
1973-74 


Job  Status 

-.14 
-.14 
-.16 

-.08 
-.06 
-.07 

-.02 
-.04 
-.10 


-.03 
-.08 
-.12 


Employment  (vs. 
Unemployment) 


-.10 
-.05 
-.09 

-.04 
-.01 
-.04 

-.05 
-.10 
-.18 


-.08 
-.06 
-.16 


Note.     These  correlations  are  taken  from  Appendix  G.    The  numbers 
of  cases  are  larger  than  when  analyses  have  been  restricted 
to  those  who  participated  In  both  Time  5  and  Time  4  data 
collections  (a  practice  which  has  been  employed  In  most  of 
the  special  analyses  conducted  for  this  chapter). 
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employment/ unemployment  dimension  shows  the  same  pattern  of  increasing 
correlations  from  1968-69  through  1973-74,  but  more  strongly.    The  trend 
for  marijuana  use,  presented  graphically  in  Figure  9-7,  is  a  much  sharper 
rise  in  the  proportion  reporting  any  marijuana  use  among  those  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  the  study,  compared  with  those  whe  were  employed.  The 
A/B/LSD  dimension  shows  a  very  similar  pattern:    46  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed group  had  used  at  least  one  of  the  drugs  in  1973-74,  compared 
with  22  percent  of  the  employed;  back  in  1968-69  the  rates  were  (respect- 
ively) 19  percent  and  11  percent.     In  sum,  while  these  findings  do  not 
prove  that  unemployment  leads  to  increased  drug  use,  since  both  may  be 
caused  by  other  factors,  the  data  oertainly  are  consistent  with  the 
argument  that  failure  to  find  a  job  contributes  to  drug  use. 

Marriage .    We  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter  that  the  young  men 
who  were  married  and  parents  before  the  1974  data  collection  had  been 
higher  in  interpersonal  aggression  during  their  high  school  years,  but 
had  shown  a  greater  than  average  drop  in  aggression  following  high 
school  (see  Figure  9-3).    We  examined  the  drug  use  data  for  the  same 
three  groups— those  who  were  single  in  1974,  those  who  were  married 
without  children,  and  those  who  had  children.    Our  findings  again 
suggest  that  marriage  may  have  an  effect  of  "toning  down"  the  excesses 
of  young  men  in  their  early  twenties,  in  this  case  because  the  single 
men  show  greater  increases  in  drug  use  than  the  married  ones.  The 
findings  for  marijuana  use  show  the  effect  quite  clearly,  and  are 
displayed  in  Figure  9-8.    Note  that  the  three  analysis  groups  were 
quite  similar  during  the  last  year  of  high  school  (1968-69),  and 
in  the  first  year  following  high  school  (1969-70);  however,  in  1973-74 
about  60  percent  of  the  single  men  used  marijuana  at  least  once, 
compared  with  about  40  percent  of  the  married  men.     It  is  worth  noting 
that  one  of  the  items  included  in  the  questionnaire  in  1974  asked  all 
respondents  who  were  not  currently  using  marijuana  to  check  the  reasons 
why;  one  of  the  frequently  checked  responses  was  "My  wife  or  girl- 
friend would  disapprove." 
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Figure  9-/.  Marijuana  Use  by  Employinent  Status 
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The  difference  between  married  and  unmarried  men  appears  also 
for  the  use  of ^amphetamines,  barbiturates,  and/or  hallucinogens. 
During  the  last  year  of  high  school  the  groups  were  very  similar, 
and  in  the  next  year  (1969-70)  about  16  to  18  percent  of  each  group 
reported  at  least  some  A/B/LSD  use.    But  In  1973-74  the  rate  of  use 
by  married  men  (both  parents  and  non-parents)  remained  at  about  17 
percent,  whereas  the  rate  for  single  men  rose  to  29  percent. 

The  findings  for  weekly  alcohol  use,  shown  in  Figure  9-9,  show 
a  similar  pattern  of  greater  increases  for  the  single  men,  although 
the  three  groups  start  from  different  base  levels  -during  the  senior 
year  of  high  school.    The  young  men  who  were  soon  to  become  parents 
showed  the  highest  percentage  of  weekly  alcohol  users  during  the  last 
year  of  high  school  and  the  first  year  thereafter  (1968-70).  Those 
who  were  to  remain  single  during  the  next  five  years  showed  the 
lowest  percentage  during  the  1968-70  period.    But  during  the  :?nterval 
from  1970  through  1974  the  proportion  of  the  single  men  who  used 
alcohol  at  least  once  a  week  increased  from  less  than  40  percent  to 
more  than  60  percent;  during  the  same  interval  the  proportions  for 
the  married  men  increased  by  only  about  6  or  7  percent. 

The  findings  for  cigarette  use  show  little  differential  change 
among  groups.    Those  who  were  married  and  parents  by  about  age  23 
(1974)  showed  consistently  higher  proportions  of  daily  cigarette 
users  from  high  school  onward:    from  48  percent  during  the ^^s^^ 
year  to  55  percent  five  years  later.    The  other  two  groups  had  about 
30  percent  daily  smokers  in  the  senior  year  and  just  under  40  percent 
five  years  later. 
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Figure  9-9.  Alcohol  Use  by  Marital /Parental  Status 


Footnotes 

The  data  on  delinquent  behavior  and  drug  use  treated  in  this 
chapter  have  also  been  analyzed  extensively  by  Johnston,  O'Malley 
and  Eveland  (1976).    In  particular,  their  analysis  concentrated 
on  the  relationship  between  drug  use  and  delinquency.    We  will  not 
treat  those  relationships  here,  but  will  cite  their  conclusions. 
We  will  also  borrow  extensively  from  their  paper  in  describing  the 
measures  and  the  issue  of  validity. 
2 

Several  of  the  complications  in  the  delinquency  items  oc- 
curred because  we  did  not  adequately  anticipate  the  need  for 
revisions  in  the  delinquency  measures  as  our  respondeats  moved 
through  high  school  and  then  into  the  post-high  school  years. 
(One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Youth  in  Transition  pro- 
ject was  originally  designed  to  have  only  three  data  collections, 
with  the  third  one  occurring  shortly  after  the  end  of  high  school.) 
The  original  list  of  delinquent  behaviors  adapted  from  Gold's 
(1966)  work  included  26  delinquent  behaviors.     The  list  was  short- 
ened CO  21  items  at  the  fourth  data  collection  in  order  to  omit 
a  nuiuher  of  school-specific  items  (none  of  which  was  included  in 
the  three  indexes  used  in  this  report) .    Three  more  items  were  re- 
moved in  the  final  data  collection,  two  of  which  had  been  included 
in  the  interpersonal  aggression  index,  as  noted  below. 

A  number  of  modifications  were  made  in  the  interpersonal  ag- 
gression index  because  some  items  became  less  appropriate  in  their 
original  form.    For  the  first  three  data  collections  the  item 
"Hit  an  instructor  or  supervisor"  had  been  worded  "Hit  a  teacher," 
and  the  item  "Gotten  into  a  serious  fight  in  school  or  at  work" 
had  not  included  the  reference  to  work.    Also,  the  items  about 
hitting  father  or  mother  were  not  included  In  the  last  data  col- 
lection (when  the  young  men  were  at  an  average  age  of  23).  An 
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•xamlnation  of  tht  frtquancy  distributions  of  the  two  changed 
Iterna  euggeats  that  tha  changaa  In  wording  making  tham  laaa  achool** 
apaciflc  did  not  ptPduca  any  Important  ahlft  In  raaponaaa.  Omit- 
ting tha  two  Itama  «ibout  hitting  a  )iarant  lad  to  vary  llttla  loaa 
In  Information;  by  tha  fourth  data  collection  (when  the  reapon- 
danta  ware  about  nineteen)  only  alx  percent  reported  having  hit 
their  father  during  the  laat  year,  only  three  percent  hit:  their 
mother 9  and  there  la  good  reaaon  to  think  that  four  years  later 
the  percentages^  would  h&ve  been  still  lower,    (Not  having  these 
very  low  frequency  items  included  In  the  Index  computation  at  Time 
5  haa  the  effect  of  making  the  Interpersonal  aggression  scores 
higher  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  two  items  had  been  retained. 
In  other  words*  omitting  these  two  items  has  the  effect  of  slight- 
ly underestimating  tha  drop  in  Interpersonal  aggreaalon  from  Time 
4  to  Time  S.) 

The  reliabilities  of  the  delinquency  Indexes  are  estimated  to 
be  rather  low^r^  a  range  from  »50  to  *55  (see  Appendix  F).  One 
reason  for  these  low  levels  of  reliability  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  thxk  delinqueticy  Itemo  deal  with  events  which  are  fairly  in- 
frequent during  the  junior  high  school  years  and  which  become  still 
less  frequent  during  the  years  that  follow  (see  Table  6-1).  Be^ 
cause  of  this».  a  difference  of  one  scale  point  on  any  one  Item 
(e.g. 9  getting  into  a  fight  one  time  rather  than  not  at  all)  would 
be  sufficient  to  move  an  individual  out  of  the  majority  category 
for  interpersonal  aggression  at  Time  5  (the  majority  reported  no 
instances  of  any  of  the  six  behaviors  measured).    This  means  that 
our  indexes,  even  though  they  are  based  on  six  to  ten  items  each, 
laake  relatively  crude  distinctions  among  Individuals,  and  this  in 
turn  means  that  reliability  levels  are  decreased.    If  we  wanted 
our  measures  of  delinquency  to  have  the  same  level  of  reliability 
as  ve  attain  with  our  ten-item  index  of  self-esteem  (in  which  re- 
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spondents  make  extensive  use  of  at  least  three  of  the  five  scale 
points  for  each  item)  we  would  probably  require  fifty  or  more  de~ 
linquency  items.    Fortunately,  the  comparison  of  different  sub- 
groups is  not  so  seriously  affected  by  the  limited  reliability  of 
the  delinquency  measures,  and  such  analyses  are  the  primary  fo- 
cus of  this  chapter.     The  place  where  low  reliability  causes  more 
serious  problems  is  in  multivariate  analyses  that  attempt  to 
assess  change  and  causal  impact  by  "controlling"  earlier  levels 
of  delinquency.    If  delinquency  is  not  very  reliably  measured,  the 
"controls"  provided  by  multiple  regression  analyses  are  not  com- 
plete. 

We  noted  in  our  discussion  of  the  retention  rates  for  our 
longitudinal  panel  that  the  Time  5  mailed  questionnaire  success- 
fully reached  some  respondents  who  did  not  participate  in  earlier 
data  collections,  particularly  the  interview/ questionnaire  session 
at  Time  4  (one  year  after  high  school).    For  most  purposes,  our 
strategy  of  limiting  analyses  to  those  who  participated  at  Time  5 
has  not  given  us  problems,  even  though  the  "middle"  data  collec- 
tions and  particularly  the  one  at  Time  4  have  had  higher  propor- 
tions of  missing  data.     In  the  present  topic  areas,  however,  the 
problems  are  a  bit  more  noticeable.    The  delinquency  levels  of 
those  who  missed  Time  4  but  returned  to  the  study  at  Time  5  were 
(at  both  the  start  of  the  study  and  the  end)  a  bit  higher  than  the 
levels  for  those  who  participated  at  both  Time  4  and  Time  5.  The 
distortions  are  not  really  severe;  nevertheless,  we  found  it  pre- 
ferable for  some  analyses  in  this  chapter  to  further  restrict 
the  sample  to  those  who  participated  at  both  Time  4  and  Time  5. 
(Incidentally,  the  same  strategy  was  employed  for  some  of  the  drug 
use  analyses.     In  this  case  data  were  collected  only  at  Time  4  and 
5,  so  it  was  particularly  appropriate  in  some  analyses  to  limit 
ourselves  to  those  respondents  who  participated  on  both  occasions.) 
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Perhaps  one  other  complication  is  worth  noting  here.  The 
percentages  reported  In  Table  9-1  are  based  on  the  total  sample 
participating  at  each  data  collection,  rather  than  only  Time  5 
(or  Times  4  and  5)  participants.    This  was  unavoidable,  because 
the  data  on  individual  items  no  longer  exist  for  individual  re- 
spondents (and  thus  it  would  be  impossible  to  compute  frequency 
distributions  on  each  item  for  any  particular  subset  of  respon- 
dents).   The  individual  item  responses  were  destroyed,  after  ini- 
tial frequency. distributions  were  run  and  index  scores  were 
computed,  in  order  to  insure  that  no  individual's  report  of  any 
particular  delinquent  (and  sometimes  criminal)  activity  could  be 
recovered  from  our  data  files.    This  lack  of  precise  matching  of 
respondents  across  time  means  that  the  frequencies  presented  in 
Table  9-1  must  be  viewed  as  only  approximations.  Nevertheless, 
the  differences  across  time  are  quite  substantial,  whereas  the 
biases  introduced  by  sample  shifts  are  very  limited.    Thus,  the 
broad  conclusions  drawn  from  the  table  remain  valid. 

^See  the  second  paragraph  in  Footnote  2  for  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  reliability  of  these  delinquency  measures. 

word  about  the  scoring  and  scaling  of  the  delinquency  in- 
dexes is  in  order  here.    Respondents  were  asked  to  report  how 
often  they  had  done  each  behavior  using  this  five-point  scale: 
Never  (during  the  time  interval  in  question);  Once;  Twice;  3  or 
4  times.    In  this  chapter  we  have  in  effect  assigned  values  of 
0  through  4  to  these  five  scale  points  so  that  the  resulting  in- 
dex is  very  close  to  a  true  ratio  scale.    Since  very  few  (less 
than  five  percent)  of  the  respondents  gave  higher  values  than 
"Twice"  in  answering  most  questions,  we  are  comfortable  with 
treating  the  delinquency  measures  as  ratio  scales.'  (It  should  be 
noted  that  the  original  calculation  of  the  index  scores  resulted 
in  a  scale  with  a  possible  range  from  100  through  500;  this  makes 
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no  difference  for  the  correlations  reported  here  or  In  Appendix  G, 
but  It  does  lead  to  different  mean  and  standard  deviation  values 
In  that  appendix •     The  figures  reported  In  this  chapter  have  sim- 
ply been  transformed  Into  the  0  to  4  scale  by  subtracting  100  from 
the  original  index  score  and  then  dividing  the  remainder  by  100.) 

^This  interpretation  was  suggested  in  a  personal  communica- 
tion from  our  colleague  Martin  Gold. 
6 

The  complete  set  of  correlations  appears  in  Appendix  G. 
Variable  #11  is  a  dichotomy  in  which  those  who  were  parents  at 
Time  5  were  scored  "1"  and  all  others  were  scored  "0." 

^As  we  noted  in  Footnote  2,  the  reliability  of  the  delinquen- 
cy measures  is  unusually  low  and  this  presents  special  problems 
for  multiple  regression  analyses.    The  lower  reliabilities  mean 
that  the  observed  correlations  between  the  early  delinquency 
scores  and  the  Time  5  scores  are  substantially  lower  than  the 
"true"  correlations.    Thus,  when  we  introduce  these  correlations 
into  the  multiple  regression  formula,  we  are  only  partly  control- 
ling earlier  levels  of  delinquency.     This  results  in  an  overstate- 
ment of  the  contribution  of  the  other  predictors  such  as  educational 
attainment,  job  status,  and  unemployment.     One  way  of  attempting 
to  solve  this  type  of  problem  is  to  introduce  adjustments  for 
reliability.    We  have  not  chosen  to  carry  these  analyses  to  that 
level  of  complexity  for  several  reasons,  the  most  compelling  of 
which  is  that  even  with  the  present  inadequate  controls  the  basic 

direction  of  the  findings  seems  sufficiently  clear/, 
g 

The  fifth  data  collection,  which  was  sponsored  in  part  by 
the  White  House  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
included  a  considerable  nuQiber  of  other  questions  about  drugs 
(placed  following  the  questions  about  use  during  the  past  year). 
These  questions  are  not  central  to  our  present  analyses,  and  will 
be  treated  at  length  elsewhere. 
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In  ccmputlng  the  percentages ,  and  in  most  other  analyses  in 
this  section  we  have  followed  the  practice  employed  in  our  analy- 
ses of  delinquent  behavlpr,  and  have  limited  the  sample  ,to  those 
who  participated  in  both  the  Time  4  and  Time  5  data  collections 
(rather  than  simply  limiting  to  those  who  participated  at  Time  5). 
The  roughly  two  hundred  individuals  who  missed  the  fourth  data 
collection  but  participated  in  the  fifth  reported  slightly  higher 
usage  rates  than  the  rest  of  the  Time  5  sample.    By  excluding  them 
from  the  present  analyses,  we  avoid  an  overestimate  of  the  in- 
creases in  drug  use  from  Time  4  to  Time  5,  but  we  also  very  slight- 
ly underestimate  the  actual  usage  levels  for  the  .whole  sample  at 
Time  5.    Since  our  emphasis  is  primarily  on  relational  analyses 
and  changes,  this  restriction  in  the  sample  seems  appropriate. 
(It  should  be  added  that  the  correlational  data  included  in  Ap- 
pendix G  and  used  in  our  multivariate  analyses  were  not  restrict- 
ed to  those  who  participated  at  both  Times  4  and  5.) 

^^In  a  multiple  regression  analysis  predicting  dally  smoking 
in  1973-74,  and  using  daily  smoking  in  1968-69  plus  educational 
attainment  as  predictors,  the  beta  values  for  the  two  predictors 
are  (respectively)  .59  and  -.12.    The  beta  value  of  -.12  for  edu- 
cational attainment  after  controlling  for  smoking  level  during 
high  school  is  no  doubt  an  overestimate  of  its  true  impact;  the 
control  for  early  smoking  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  we  used  a 
dichotomous  version  of  the  cigarette  smoking  question  at  both 
time  points,  whereas  if  we  had  used  the  continuous  version  and/or 
if  we  had  incorporated  adjustments  for  unreliability  the  contribu- 
tion of  educational  attainment  in  the  multiple  regression  analysis 
would  have  been  reduced. 

^^This  finding,  not  yet  published,  is  based  on  the  Monitoring 
the  Future  project  currently  being  conducted  at  the  Institute  for 
Social  Research. 
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CHAPTER  10 
SUMMARY 


This  chapter  presents  a  short  overview  of  our  findings.  The 
research  reported  here  has  had  several  different  but  interrelated 
objectives.    Accordingly,  there  have  been  several  different  strands 
of  analysis.    This  chapter  is  intended  to  tie  some  of  the  strands 
together  and  make  clearer  the  ways  in  which  they  are  interrelated. 

Educational  Attainment  as  an  Outcome 

One  objective  of  the  research  was  to  assess  the  degree  to  which 
education  attained  by  age  twenty-three  is  predictable  from  measures 
obtained  at  age  fifteen.     This  is  an  important  question  because  it 
indicates  the  degree  to  which  one's  eventual  level  of  education — and 
therefore  many  other  important  aspects  of  one's  life — is  already 
"fixed"  or  "pre-determined"  by  tenth  grade  in  high  school."^ 

We  found  that  we  could  account  for  just  over  fifty  percent  of 
the  variance  in  educational  attainment  by  using  the  "best  set"  of 
predictors.    These  predictors  include  family  socioeconomic  level, 
number  of  siblings,  intellectual  ability,  average  ninth  grade  grades, 
college  plans,  negative  school  attitudes,  delinquent  behavior  in 
school,  curriculum,  and  grade  failure.     In  other  words,  by  knowing 
tenth  grade  family  background,  ability,  and  a  few  indicators  of 
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success  in  school  and  attitudes  toward  schooling,  we  can  do  a  rather 
good  job  of  predicting  eventual  educational  attainment. 

Occupational  Attainment 
We  also  wished  to  know  how  well  we  could  account  for  occupa- 
tional attainments.    Three  different  indicators  of  attainment  were 
used:  status*  wages,  and  employment  (versus  unemployed).    In  looking 
at  the  predictors  of  occupational  attainments,  we  used  the  set  of 
virtually  all  the  dimensions  measured  in  1966,  and  expanded  it  to 
include  several  1974  measures  of  what  we  called  environments  and  ex- 
periences.   And  we  also  included  educational  attainment.    This  last 
variable  was  of  particular  interest  to  us,  since  a  primary  purpose  of 
this  research  was  to  explore  the  longer-range  effects  of  dropping  out 
of  high  school.    The  most  important  effects  would  presumably  be  those 
having  to  do  with  occupational  outcomes. 

Effect  of  Dropping  Out 

In  looking  at  the  effects  of  dropping  out,  it  is  very  important 
to  make  the  appropriate  comparisons.    We  do  not  consider  it  appropriate 
simply  to  compare  the  dropouts  with  all  others  in  the  sample.  All 
others  include  those  who  end  their  education  with  high  school  gradua- 
tion, those  who  go  on  to  attend  college,  and  those  who  actually 
graduate  from  college.    In  most  respects,  dropouts  are  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  high  school  graduates  who  do  not  go  on  to  college.  But 
they  are  very  different  from  those  graduates  who  do  enter  college. 
In  comparing  the  occupational  outcomes  of  dropouts  versus  high  school 
graduates,  we  looked  at  three  measures:  Duncan  status  of  attained  job. 
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hourly  wage  rates,  and  employment  rates.    We  found  virtually  no  dele- 
terious effect  of  dropping  out  on  the  first  two  measures— dropouts  had 
jobs  with  status  and  wages  no  lower  than  high  school  graduates.  But 
there  did  seem  to  be  an  effect  due  to  dropping  out  on  the  likelihood  of 
employment.    After  adjusting  for  family  socioeconomic  level,  number  of 
siblings,  and  intellectual  ability,  the  dropouts  were  still  almost 
twice  as  likely  as  graduates  to  be  unemployed.    On  a  fourth  dimension 
of  occupational  attainment,  the  subjective  measure  of  job  satisfaction, 
dropouts  fared  every  bit  as  well  as  high  school  graduates. 

Other  Effects  of  Educational  Attainment 

Moving  beyond  the  affect  of  dropping  out  of  high  school,  we  found 
that  there  was  very  little  effect  of  level  of  attained  education  on  the 
hourly  wage  rates  of  young  men.     This  lack  of  effect  is  surely  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  sample  was  in  the  very  early  stages  of  their  occupa- 
tional careers.     There  were  also  few  differences  in  employment  rates 
associated  with  level  of  attained  education.     Excluding  high  school 
dropouts,  the  percentage  of  unemployed  respondents  was  7.5  percent. 
Perhaps  more  differences  among  the  educational  levels  would  have  been 
evident  if  the  unemployment  rate  were  higher.    Traditionally,  it  has 
been  the  less  educated  who  have  been  most  affected  by  increased  rates, 
of  unemployment . 

Unlike  wages  and  unemployment  rates,  job  status  was  tied  rather 
closely  to  educational  attainment,  with  more  education  resulting  in 
higher  status  jobs. 
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Effects  of  Various  Environments  and  Experiences 

We  examined  variations  in  occupational  outcomes  as  a  function 
of  a  disparate  set  of  environments  and  experiences,  including:  military 
8er/lce>  matital/patental  status,  urbanicity,  region,  land  county-level 
labcr  market  conditions.     In  general,  relationships  wiere  weak,  partic- 
ularly when  a  few  control  variables  were  introduced.    More  unemployment 
was  found  among  veterans >  among  single  respondents,  itt  urban  areas, 
and  in  the  nbil-South  regions.    Wages  and  status  varied  little  except 
that  they  were  highest  in  the  most  urbaii  areas. 

Job  Status:    Its  Predictors  and  the  Role  of  Education 

U^ing  a  ntober  of  variables  measured  in  tenth  grade,  combined 
with  educational  attainment  as  of  1974,  we  could  account  fot  just 
about  one-quarter  of  the  variance  in  status  of  attained  occupation. 
Educational  attainment  had  a  major  direct  effect  on  attained  status 
(£  «  .315,  Table  3^12).    Person  characteristics  (the  tenth  grade 
measures)  also  had  a  substantial  direct  effect  on  Status  (£  .239), 
but  in  addition  these  person  characteristics  had  a  majot  indirect 
effect,  operating  through  attained  education. 

Job  Satisfaction 
We  examined  in  Chapter  4  the  satisfaction  of  our  respondents 
with  their  jobs.    We  also  examined  the  correlates  of  job  satisfaction, 
in  particular,  educational  attainment  and  job  characteristics.  We 
found  that  absolute  levels  of  satisfaction  seemed  to  be  fairly  high, 
in  that  sixty-one  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  were  very 
or  quite  satisfied  with  their  jobs.     But  this  level  of  satisfaction 
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is  actually  relatively  low  compared  to  data  from  other  surveys  of 
older  workers. 

Educational  and  Occupational  Attainment 

We  observed  an  essentially  zero  relationship  between  educational 
attainment  and  job  satisfaction,  but  this  turned  out  to  be  only  part 
of  the  story.    Status  of  attained  job  correlated  positively  with  job 
satisfaction  and,  of  course,  with  educational  attainment.     After  con- 
trolling for  status  of  attained  job,  educational  attainment  actually 
had  a  negative  effect  on  job  satisfaction.    In  other  words,  within 
any  given  level  of  job  status,  the  more  educated  were  less  satisfied. 
In  light  of  current  trends  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  with 
advanced  degrees  and  the  less-than-commensurate  growth  of  jobs  requir- 
ing advanced  degrees,  this  phenomenon  of  low  satisfaction  among  highly 
educated  groups  with  low  status  jobs  could  become  an  important  social 
problem  in  the  future. 

Characteristics  of  Satisfying  Jobs 

The  basic  finding  here  was  that  intrinsic  reward  characteristics 
appeared  more  relevant  to  an  individual's  sense  of  satisfaction  with 
his  work  than  did  monetary  reward  or  job  security.    The  latter  are 
not  necessarily  unimportant,  but  they  are  not  the  keys  to  a  satisfying 
job. 

Self-Esteem 
Overall  Changes  in  Self-Esteem 

Self-esteem  scores  were  fairly  high  for  our  respondents  at 
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the  start  of  tenth  grade,  and  rose  gradually  to  a  level  one  full  stan- 
dard deviation  higher  during  the  eight  year  span  of  the  study ►  Although 
there  was  a  substantial  upward  shift,  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  . 
stability  in  scores  from  cue  year  to  another  (i.e.,  the  same  individuals 
tended  to  be  high  in  self-esteem  from  one  year  to  the  next).    We  esti- 
mated the  stability  for  one  year  intervals  to  be  about  .90.  Coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  rise  in  scores  was  quite  gradual,  this  suggested 
that  self-esteem  may  be  regarded  as  a  relatively  enduring  characteristic 
rather  than  something  which  shifts  abruptly  from  one  situation  to 
another. 

4 

Self-Esteem  and  Attainment 

We  examined  the  links  between  self-esteem  and  educational  and 
occupational  attainment.  As  expected,  we  found  that  both  educational 
attainment  and  occupational  status  correlated  positively  with  self- 
esteem.  But  contrary  to  expectations,  educational  attainment  as  of 
1974  was  more  strongly  correlated  with  tenth  grade  self-esteem  than 
with  1974  self-esteem.    Path  analyses  led  to  these  conclusions: 

(1)  Self-esteem  during  high  school  has  little  or  no  direct 
causal  impact  on  later  educational  and  occupational  attainment;  they 
are  correlated  primarily  because  of  shared  prior  causes  including 
family  background,  intellectual  ability,  and  scholastic  performance. 

(2)  Occupational  status  has  a  modest  direct  positive  impact 
on  self-esteem. 

(3)  Post-high  school  educational  attainment  has  no  direct 
impact  on  self-esteem,  and  only  a  trivial  indirect  impact  via 
occupational  status. 
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(4)    Unemployment  seems  to  have  a  negative  Impact  on  self-esteem. 

Motives,  Affective  States,  Values,  and  Attitudes 
A  number  of  outcome  dimensions  were  explored  In  the  Youth  In 
Transition  project.    Here  we  will  very  briefly  summarize  a  few  of  the 
more  Interesting  findings  from  Chapter  ?• 

Motives,  Affective  States,  and  Values 

Because  most  of  these  dimensions  were  not  measured  In  1974,  we 
really  cannot  say  anything  about  the  effects  of  post-high  school  envi- 
ronments.    However,  we  did  look  at  their  relationships  with  educational 
attainment.    A  number  of  them  showed  a  pattern  of  declining  correla- 
tion with  educational  attainment,  similar  to  that  for  self-esteem. 
In  particular,  need  for  self-development,  need  for  self-utlllzatlon, 
social  values,  and  Internal  control  showed  a  rather  sharp  decline  In 
correlations.    Measures  of  happiness,  negative  affective  states,  and 
somatic  symptoms  did  not  mimic  the  self-esteem  pattern  so  well. 

Views  About  Government 

Interest  In  government  was  higher  during  high  school  among  the 
high  ability  students  headed*  for  college,  and  after  college  the 
effect  was  a  bit  stronger.    Trust  In  government  declined  sharply 
from  1966  to  1974,  mirroring  a  similar  decline  among  national  cross- 
sections  of  adults. 

Views  About  Vietnam  and  the  Military 

Much  of  the  decline  In  trust  In  government  was  due  to 
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dissatisfaction  with  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.    Dissatisfaction  increased 
very  considerably  from  1969  to  1974.    Military  spending  and  influence 
also  became  somewhat  more  critically  viewed,  although  the  change  was 
not  so  great  as  that  for  Vietnam  dissent.    Educational  experiences 
seemed  to  have  some  impacts  in  this  area.    College  attendance,  the 
quality  of  college  attended,  and  the  major  area  of  study  all  showed 
relationships  with  Vietnam  and  military  views.    Military  service  exper- 
ience also  showed  an  impact  on  these  views;  those  who  had  served  were 
less  critical  of  Vietnam  policy  and  more  favorable  to  the  military. 


Views  About  Other  Social  Issues 

Population  concern  and  views  about  birth  control  and  abortion 
were  measured  in  1970  and  1974.    There  was  very  little  change  observed 
along  these  dimensions  during  that  period.    Generally,  thfe  more  advan- 
taged respondents,  in  terms  of  family  background,  ability,  and  level 
of  education  attained,  were  more  concerned  about  population  and  more 
approving  of  making  abortion  and  birth  control  information  available. 

With  respect  to  racial  issues,  we  can  repeat  the  concluding 
statements  from  Chapter  7: 

There  are  modest  differences  in  racial  attitudes  between  those 
whites  in  the  high  school  class  of  1969  who  went  to  college  and 
those  who  did  not;  however,  these  differences  were  to  some  extent 
evident  by  the  end  of  high  school,  before  any  socializing  effect 
of  college  could  have  taken  place.     The  fact  that  these  differ- 
ences are  not  larger,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  evident  to 
some  extent  prior  to  college  entrance,  may  indicate  that  in  the 
area  of  racial  attitudes  the  college  educated  are  now  less  clearly 
the  "forerunners."    Perhaps  the  seventies  represent  a  "post- 
forerunner"  stage  in  which  (a)  the  brighter  and  more  able  students 
show  more  positive  racial  attitudes  before  they  leave  high  school, 
and  (b)  the  gap  in  attitudes  between  educational  groups  is  growing 
smaller,  (p.  7-25) 
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Job  Attitudes  and  Aspirations 
Occupational  Aspirations 

Overall  occupational  aspirations,  as  measured  by  the  Duncan 
status  scale,  showed  a  good  deal  of  stability  by  the  time  the  young 
men  were  in  high  school.     There  was  a  strong  relationship  with  educa- 
tional attainment,  but  no  real  shifts  which  might  have  indicated  an 
effect  of  post-high  school  education.    Marital  and  parental  status 
were  related  to  8ome  changes.     The  single  respondents  and  the  married 
respondents  with  no  children  showed  a  steady  downward  shift  in  aspira- 
tion throughout  the  study,  but  those  who  were  parents  by  1974  showed 
a  much  steeper  drop  in  aspirations  throughout  the  first  four  years 
of  data  collections,  followed  by  a  very  slight  rise  from  1970  to  1974. 
However,  these  differences  might  be  attributable  to  other  differences 
in  family  background,  ability,  and  school  performance  rather  than  to 
any  direct  impact  of  marriage  and  parenthood. 

Occupational  Attitudes 

Respondents'  attitudes  toward  different  aspects  of  jobs  were 
assessed  at  all  five  times.     Considerable  change  was  evident  in  one 
index,  job  that  doesn't  bug  me,  and  very  little  change  was  seen  in 
another,  job  that  pays  off..    In  sum,  the  young  men  in  our  sample  con- 
tinued to  want  jobs  that  offer  good  opportunities;  they  became  much 
less  worried  about  whether:  a  job  required  them  to  work  hard,  to  get 
dirty,  to  take  responsibility,  and  the  like. 

Another  substantial  change  occurred  in  the  relationship  of  job 
attitudes  and  educational  attainment.    Differences  among  the  educa- 
tional groups  which  were  evident  at  teath  grade  diminished  and  in 
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some  instances  reversed  eight  years  later.    Those  with  lower  levels 
of  attained  education  became  much  more  willing  to  take  on  responsi- 
bility, to  learn  new  things,  and  to  get  dirty,  if  necessary;  they 
also  became  more  concerned  about  good  pay  and  job  security. 

Delinquent  Behavior  and  Drug  Use 
The  measures  of  delinquency  and  drug  use  were  based  on  respon- 
dents' self-reports.    Because  of  this,  it  is  especially  important 
to  confront  the  question  of  validity-    We  presented  several  pieces 
of  inferential  evidence,  all  of  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
measures  are  basically  valid • 

Delinquent  Behavior 

We  focused  on  three  indexes  of  delinquency:  interpersonal 
aggression,  thef .  and  vandalism,  and  seriousness  of  delinquency.  All 
three  indexes  showed  an  appreciable  drop  in  scores  from  1966  to  1974. 
Along  all  three  dimensions  there  is  a  negative  correlation  with  educa- 
tional attainment.    Multivariate  analyses  indicated  that  the  different 
levels  of  delinquent  behaviors,  especially  interpersonal  aggression, 
shown  by  those  with  different  levels  of  education,  reflect  deeply 
ingrained  patterns  of  behavior  that  were  fully  in  evidence  as  early 
as  junior  high  school.    The  correlations  between  delinquency  and  job 
status  are  smaller  and  show  a  similar  pattern  of  consistency  over 
time;  we  therefore  concluded  that  these  correlations  appear  simply 
because  job  status  is  a  weak  proxy  for  educational  attainment. 
Unemployment  remained  as  an  environmental  experiential  factor  which 
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may  have  had  some  direct  impact  on  interpersonal  aggression,  but 
even  there  the  impact  was  quite  small.    On  the  whole,  we  concluded 
that  the  delinquency  differences  linked  to  educational  and  occupa- 
tional circumstances  in  1974  were  largely  a  reflection  of  long- 
standing patterns  and  were  not  the  results  of  the  specific  post-high 
school  experiences  we  examined. 

Drug  Use 

We  included  in  the  1970  and  1974  questionnaires  a  number  of 
questions  about  the  use  of  illegal  drugs,  and  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  cigarettes.    From  1969  (measured  retrospectively)  to  1974  there 
were  considerable  shifts  in  usage  rates  for  alcohol,  marijuana,  and 
other  illegal  drugs.    Cigarette  use  showed  rather  little  change  in 
that  period. 

Educational  Attainment.    The  largest  difference  between  those 
who  went  to  college  and  those  who  did  not  was  not  in  the  use  of  alcohol 
or  marijuana  cr  any  other  illicit  drug.    The  really  big  difference 
was  in  the  daily  use  of  cigarettes — the  higher  the  level  of  education 
the  lower  the  likelihood  of  being  a  smoker.     This  was  not  an  effect 
of  education,  however;  the  differences  were  present  by  the  time  most 
respondents  were  seniors  in  high  school.    Alcohol  use  showed  a  nega- 
tive correlation  with  educational  attainment,  but  the  strength  of 
that  relationship  declined  from  1969  to  1974.    The  illegal  substances 
showed  very  little  relationship  with  education.     The  fact  of  simply 
going  to  college  or  not  appeared  not  to  bear  much  relationship  to 
the  use  of  illegal  drugs.     But  the  major  program  of  study  elected 
in  college  did  show  a  correlation  with  the  use  of  illegal  drugs. 
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In  particular,  humanities  and  arts  majors  were  more  likely  to  be 
users  of  illegal  drugs.    The  differences  among  majors  were  consid- 
erably less  for  tobacco  and  alcohol. 

Occupational  Experiences.     Job  status  and  employment  (versus 
unemployment)  showed  rather  little  relationship  with  alcohol  and 
cigarette  use.    But  the  data  implied  that  failure  to  find  a  job  con- 
tributed to  illegal  drug  use. 

Marriage^     The  findings  with  respect  to  marriage  suggested 
that  marriage  seemed  to  "tone  down"  the  excesses  of  young  men  in 
their  early  twenties.     Single  men  tended  to  increase  substantially 
their  use  of  alcohol  and  illegal  drugs  from  1969  to  1974,  while 
married  men  showed  much  less  of  an  increase. 

Conclusion 

More  than  anything  else,  the  Youth  in  Transition  project  has 
been  a  study  focused  on  change.     The  opening  words  of  Volume  1, 
written  a  decade  ago,  were:  "Adolescence  is  a  time  of  change,  a  time 
of  transition"  (Bachman  et  al.,  1967,  p.  1).    The  scope  of  the  pro- 
ject has  since  been  extended  beyond  its  earlier  desi'gn  to  include 
young  adulthood  as  well  as  late  adolescence.    Attitudes,  aspirations, 
self-concepts,  and  behaviors  were  expected  to  be  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  change  as  a  result  of  various  social  environments.  Repeating 
the  same  measures  of  many  of  these  dimensions  in  all  five  data  collec- 
tions has  provided  us  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  examine  different 
groups  and  different  experiences— some  of  which  cannot  be  identified 
until  after  high  school—and  see  whether  the  differences  we  find 
among  groups  of  young  men  can  be  traced  to  different  experiences 
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during  their  late  teens  and  early  twenties. 

We  have  found  a  good  many  differences  among  such  groups;  but 
to  a  large  degree,  we  have  found  such  differences  to  be  relatively* 
stable.    In  other  words,  it  appears  that  different  individuals  tend 
to  seek  out  different  experiences  and  environments. 

Contrary  to.  what  might  have  been  expected  by  those  who  view 
adolescence  as  a  period  of  great  turbulence  and  stress,  we  have  found 
a  good  deal  of  consistency  along  dimensions  of  attitudes,  aspirations, 
and  self-concept.    Others  have  also  found  continuity  and  stability  in 
the  transition  from  mid- teens  to  early  adulthood  (Offer  and  Offer, 
1975;  Symonds,  1961).    As  Offer  and  Offer  observed:  "As  they  matured, 
the  adolescent  subjects  of  these  investigations  retained  an  overall 
consistency  of  psychological  and  behavioral  functioning  despite  changes 
in  environmental  circumstances,  family  constellations,  and  work 
experience"  (1975,  p.  181). 

This  is  not  to  say  there  were  no  changes  at  all.    People  do 
change  in  response  to  environmental  circumstances.     Our  data  on  ille- 
gal drug  use  provide  an  example  of  the  effects  of  two  different  social 
environments;  marriage  seemed  to  reduce  drug  use,  while  unemployment 
seemed  to  increase  it.     But  again  and  again,  with  respect  to  attitudes, 
aspirations,  self-concepts  and  behaviors,  we  found  that  differences 
among  groups  generally  pre-dated  the  assortment  into  those  groups. 
To  cite  one  example,  those  who  served  in  the  military  had  lower  than 
average  occupational  aspirations,  but  those  lower  aspirations  were 
evident  during  their  high  school  years  as  well  as  five  years  after 
high  school. 

The  preceding  comments  seem  particularly  true  for  the  dimension 
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of  educational  attainment;  and  it  has  important  implications,  especially 
for  dropouts. 

High  School  Dropouts.    We  summarized  earlier  the  major  findings 
regarding  the  effect  of  dropping  out  of  high  school  on  various  occupa- 
tional outcomes •    And  we  have  pointed  out  the  findings  with  respect 
to  the  entire  range  of  educational  attainment  on  a  variety  of  dimen- 
sions.   Let  us  now  for  a  moment  focus  more  clearly  on  the  effects  of 
dropping  out  on  these  other  dimensions. 

Volume  III  from  the  Youth  in  Transition  project  dealt  with  the 
same  basic  question:  Does  dropping  out  really  change  anything?  There 
it  was  concluded  that  "the  overall  impression  to  be  gained  from  the 
data  is  that  dropping  out  does  not  change  things  a  great  deal—at 
least  not  in  ways  that  are  apparent  by  the  time  a  young  man  reaches 
the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty"   (Bachmanet  al.,  1971,  p.  175).  That 
overall  impression  was  based  on  analysis  of  a  number  of  personality 
-and  behavior  dimensions,  some  of  which  were  not  measured  in  1974. 
But  several  key  ones  were,  including  self-esteem,  occupational  aspira- 
tions, occupational  attitudes,  and  delinquent  behaviors.    On  all  these 
dimensions,  the  impression  of  rather  little  change  due  to  dropping  out 
can  be  extended  to  age  twenty- three  or  twenty-four. 

The  self-esteem  of  dropouts  was  a  bit  lower  than  high  school 
graduates  in  1974,  but  it  had  been  a  bit  lower  in  1966  as  well.  This 
finding  belies  expectations  that  dropouts  must  surely  suffer  losses 
in  self-esteem  as  a  result  of  their  public  failure  to  complete  high 
school.    Instead,  their  self-esteem  increased  considerably  from  1966 
to  1974 — just  about  the  same  shift  as  shown  by  the  graduates. 

The  occupational  aspirations  of  dropouts  were  also  a  bit  lower 
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than  graduates  in  1974,  but  the  differences  had  been  greater  in  1966. 
So,  too,  with  delinquency;  dropouts  were  higher  in  1974,  but  the 
differences  were  less  than  in  1966.    In  all  these  cases,  dropping  out 
appeared  to  have  essentially  no  effect.    The  measures  of  occupational 
attitudes  did  show  some  small  change  in  relationship;  for  example, 
the  dropouts  became  relatively  more  concerned  about  having  a  good 
paying  job.    This  is  by  no  means  a  "negative*'  effect  of  dropping  out; 
it  probably  realistically  reflects  the  dropout's  more  precarious  posi- 
tion in  the  labor  market.    We  conclude  from  the  data  that  there  are 
very  few  negative  effects  of  dropping  out  other  than  the  previously 
discussed— and  very  important — increase  in  unemployment.    To  the 
extent  that  dropouts  are  disadvantaged,  the  dropping  out  is  a  symptom, 
not  a  cause,  of  their  problems. 

What  implications  do  these  data  have?    One  certainlv  is  that 
exhorting  potential  dropouts  to  stay  in  school  in  order  to  get  a 
better  job  is  likely  to  be  misleading.    Five  years  ifter  graduation, 
those  who  ended  tlielr  education  with  a  high  schv  ol  diploma  are  not 
getting  better  jobs — in  '  erms  of  status,  pay,   jnd  job  satisfaction— 
but  they  do  have  better  chances  of  being  employed.     Another  impli- 
cation from  the  data  is  that  the  majority  of  high  school  dropouts 
are  probably  no  better  or  worse  as  employees  than  are  graduates. 
If  they  were,  there  would  presumably  be  discernible  differences  in 
status  and  wages.     But  if  dropouts  are  equally  good  as  employees  as 
are  graduates,  th<^n  why  are  they  less  often  employed?    Two  possible 
alternatives  are: 

(1)    Some  dropouts  are  simply  not  welx-raotivated  to  work.  The 
same  qualities  which  led  them  not  to  finish  high  school  lead  them 
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to  fail  to  find  or  keep  Jobs. 

(2)    Jobs  are  harder  to  find  for  dropouts •    Given  that  a 
high  school  diploma  is  a  requirement  for  many  Jobs  which  dropouts 
could  perfectly  well  perform,  this  alternative  is  a  very  likely 
possibility. 

The  most  probable  hypothesis  is  that  both  alternatives  are 
true  to  some  extent.    Surely  some  dropouts  are  misfits;  they  were 
unable  to  fit  well  into  educational  institutions  and  they  do  not  fit 
well  into  occupational  institutions  either.    But  many  others  need 
not  be  considered  misfits.    Whatever  the  reasons  that  the  educational 
environment  did  not  provide  a  congenial  fit,  it  does  not  follow  that 
dropouts  in  general  could  not  find  a  congenial  fit  in  an  occupational 
environment.     Indeed,  our  data  indicate  that  many  dropouts  do  find 
the  occupational  environment  to  their  liking. 

We  believe  that  dropouts  are  often  victims  of  discrimination 
in  the  job  market.     Some  employers  who  require  a  diploma  for  jobs  are 
discriminating  on  the  basis  of  a  credential  which  may  not  be  truly 
indicative  of  the  applicant's  potential  as  an  employee.     Some  pro- 
portion of  dropouts  who  are  really  misfits  may  be  screened  out 
effectively  by  the  requirement  of  a  diploma.    But  this  is  not  a 
very  efficient  screening  mechanism  for  the  society  as  a  whole. 
Forcing  every  young  person  to  stay  in  school  through  twelfth  grade 
in  order  to  help  in  screening  for  employment  hardly  seems  cost- 
effective.    For  one  thing,  the  sheer  cost  of  educating  everyone  for 
twelve  years,  when  ten  years  might  suffice  very  nicely  for  many,  is 
extravagant.    For  another,  by  keeping  in  school  individuals  who 
basically  do  not  fit  in  well  with  educational  institutions,  we 
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needlessly  make  life  much  more  difficult  for  those  who  do  fit  in 
well;  both  teachers  and  serious ,  willing  students  suffer  from  the 
enforced  presence  of  individuals  who  have  little  or  no  positive 
incentives  to  be  in  school.     And  the  experience  is  considerably 
unpleasant  for  the  potential  dropouts,  who  stay  in  school  in  an  un- 
happy environment,  doing  little  but  wasting  time  and  causing  problems 
for  others.     The  views  expreseed  at  an  earlier  stage  of  our  research 
seem  equally  applicable  now,  based  on  our  follow-up  data  five  years 
after  high  school  graduation: 

Is  it  clear  that  we  should  prescribe  twelve  or  more  years 
of  uninterrupted  schooling  for  virtually  all  young  people  in 
the  United  States?    The  campaign  against  dropping  out  seems 
based  on  the  assumption  that  everyone  needs  at  least  twelve 
years  of  formal  education.    But  the  research  reported  here 
has  led  us  to  question  that  assumption.    We  have  found  that  some 
young  men  can  manage  reasonably  well  on  the  basis  of  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  education.     Perhaps  others  would  do  so  if  they 
were  not  branded  as  "dropouts." 

Certainly  there  are  alternatives  to  a  twelve-year  diploma; 
perhaps  one  based  on  ten  years  would  be  sufficient.  Young 
people  wishing  to  enter  college  might  spend  the  years  equiva- 
lent to  grades  eleven  and  twelve  in  publicly  supported  college 
preparatory  academies.     Others  might  enter  one-year  or  two-year 
vocational  training  or  work-study  programs;  some  such  programs 
could  be  publicly  operated,  and  some  might  be  privately  operated 
in  conjunction  with  a  system  of  publicly-supported  tuition  vouchers. 
Still  other  young  people  might  choose  to  go  directly  into  the 
world  of  work  after  their  tenth-grade  graduation — some  to  return 
to  part-time  or  full-time  education  after  a  year  or  two  or  three. 
The  recent  growth  of  community  colleges  with  their  wide-ranging 
course  offerings,  flexible  time  schedules,  generous  enrollment 
policies  and  low  tuition  rates  suggests  that  there  is  a  growing 
need  for  this  sort  of  educational  freedom  and  opportunity. 

In  a  world  of  rapidly  changing  technology  with  its  emphasis  on 
continuing  education  and  periodic  retraining,  there  is  less  and 
less  reason  to  maintain  the  traditionally  sharp  boundary  between 
the  role  of  student  and  the  later  role  of  worker.  Shortening 
the  prescribed  minimum  period  for  full-time  uninterrupted  school- 
ing might  be  a  positive  step  toward  new  patterns  of  lifetime  educa- 
tion in  which  individuals  can  choose  for  themselves  among  a  wide 
range  of  "educational  life-styles."    If  such  changes  would  reduce 
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the  credential  value  attached  t6  high  school  diplomas,  all  the 
better.    One  of  the  unfortunate  side  effects  of  the  anti-dropout 
campaign  has  been  the  tendency  to  confuse  education  with  creden- 
tials; any  step  in  the  opposite  direction  could  have  ^a  salutary 
effect  on  our  whole  educational  establishment. 

The  above  notions  are  speculations  triggered  by  some  of  our 
findings;  we  are  not  presenting  them  as  thoroughly  researched 
proposals.     Our  purpose  is  simply  to  illustrate  that  there  are 
potentially  viable  alternatives  Co  the  traditional  twelve-year 
program  of  study  which  we  now  urge  upon  practically  every  teenager. 
The  basic  point,  in  our  view,  is  that  such  alternatives  should  be 
given  serious  consideration.     (Bachman  et  al.,  1971,  pp.  181-82) 
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FOOTNOTE 

^Of  course,  it  isn't  really  "fixed";  but  to  the  extent  that 
early  measures  predict  later  educational  attainment,  it  implies  that 
to  alter  the  latter  the  former  must  be  dealt  with  very  early  in  the 
educational  process. 
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APPENDIX  A 


GLOSSARY 


This  appendix  lists  the  variables  referred  to  in  this  report 
and  provides  some  definitions  for  them.     In  most  cases,  the  var- 
iable name  ends  with  a  niunber  or  numbers,  1  to  5  separated  by 
slashes;  these  indicate  the  times  at  which  the  variable  was  meas- 
ured.    Some  of  the  variables  indicate  the  specific  question(s) 
from  the  Time  5  (1974)  questionnaire  ,  which  is  reproduced  in 
Appendix  H.     For  example,  5QF1  refers  to  the  Time  5  question- 
naire, section  F,  question  number  1.     In  general,  variables  have 
been  scored  so  that  higher  values  indicate  a  greater  degree  of 
whatever  the  variable  name  indicates;  for  example,  high  values 
on  self-esteem  indicate  greater  self-esteem.    Complete  lists  of 
items  included  in  the  various  indexes  can  be  found  in  earlier 
Youth  in  Transition  volumes,  particularly  volvunes  I  and  II 
(Bachman  et  al. ,  1967  and  Bachman,  1970). 
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ABILITY  COMPOSITE  1 


Mean  of  respondent's  standardized  scores  on  three  tests 
of  intelligence  (the  Quick  Test  of  Intelligence,  section 
J  [vocabulary]  of  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery,  and 
the  Gates  test  of  reading  comprehension- -see  QUICK  TEST, 
GATE- J  VOCABULARY  TEST,  and  GATES  READING  TEST). 


ABORTION  DISAPPROVAL  4/5  (5QJ23) 

*'A  woman  should  be  permitted  to  have  an  abortion  at  any 
time  during  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy."  l=agree; 
2""mo8tly  agree;  3«mostly  disagree;  4«disagree. 


ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  VALUE  1/2/3 

This  is  an  index  of  four  items  to  which  the  respond 
indicates  to  what  extent  he  considers  it  to  be  "a  guu, 
thing"  to  demonstrate  behaviors  indicative  of  academj.c 
achievement.     The  items  are:     "study  constantly  in  order 
to  become  a  well-educated  person;  working  hard  to  achieve 
academic  honors;  striving  to  get  the  top  grade-point 
average  in  the  group;  studying  hard  to  get  good  grades 
in  school."    The  scale  ranged  from  l.O^low  (it  is  a  "very 
bad  thing"  to  do)  to  6.0"tiigh  in  academic  achievement  value 
(it  is  a  "very  good  thing''  to  do)  . 


ALCOHOL  USE  1-6  3/4/5 

Question  asks  respondent  how  often  he  has  used  alcoholic 
beverages  (for  other  than  medical  purposes)  during  part 
or  all  of  the  last  year.     l«never;  2=once  or  twice  a 
year;  3=3-10  times  a  year;  4*once  or  twice  a  month; 
5"once  or  twice  a  week;  6=niearly  every  day. 


AMBITIOUS  JOB  ATTITUDE  1/2/3/4/5 

Summary  index  of  amount  of  job  ambition,  derived  by  sub- 
tracting the  JOB  THAT  DOESNT  BUG  score  from  the  JOB  THAT 
PAYS  OFF  score  and  adding  a  constant.     Scale:  1.00=low 
7.00=high. 
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AVERAGE  GRADE: 9 Ch  YR  1 
AVERAGE  GRADE  :10th  YR  2 
AVERAGE  GRADE: 12th  YR  3 

Respondent  reported  his  average  grade  for  all  his  courses 
for  the  year.     10-f allure  (E  or  F) ,  59%  or  less;  22-D- 
(60-62);  25-D  (63-66);  28-D+  (67-69);  32-C-  (70-72);  35-C 
(73-76);  38-C+  (77-79);  42-B-  (80-82);  45-B  (83-86);  48-B+ 
(87-89);  52-A-  (90-92);  55-A  (93-96);  58-A+  (97-100). 


BLACK : INTEGRATED  SCH-1  1 

Based  on  the  determined  region  of  respondent's  resid- 
ence and  the  determined  racial  composition  of  respond- 
ent's high  school.    O-respondent  did  not  attend  Inte- 
grated (more  than  10%  white)  school;  1-respondent 
attended  Integrated  school. 


BLACK: SEC  SCHL,N0RTH-1  1 

Based  on  the  determined  region  of  respondent's  resid- 
ence and  the  determined  racial  composition  of  respond- 
ent's high  school.     O-respondent  did  not  attend  Black 
segregated  (less  than  10%  white)  high  school  In  the  North; 
l«respondent  attended  Black  segregated  high  school  In 
the  North. 


BLACK :SEG  SCHL,S0UTH»1  1 

Based  on  the  determined  region  of  respondent's  resid- 
ence and  the  determined  racial  composition  of  respond- 
ent's high  school.     O-respondent  did  not  attend  Black 
segregated  (less  than  10%  white)  school  in  the  South; 
l=respondent  attended  Black  segregated  school  In  the 
South. 


CIGARETTE  USE 

See  DAILY  CIGARETTE  USE 


CLASSROOM  GRADES 

See  AVERAGE  GRADE 


COLLEGE  MEAN  ACT  SCORE  5 

This  variable  consists  of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
composite  scores  (I.e.,  verbal  plus  mathematical), 
American  College  Test  composite  scores,  or  estimates 
of  these  scores.     All  institutional  means  were  converted 
to  the  equivalent  ACT  mean  score  as  described  In  Astin 
(1971).     (These  data  were  obtained  from  J.N.  Morgan  and 
^  Greg  Duncan ,  19  75 . ) 
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COLLEGE  PLANS?  YES-1  1/2/3 

Respondent  was  asked  a  series  of  question  about  his 
future  plans;  if  he  replied  that  he  would  go  to  college 
or  graduate  school  in  answer  to  any  one  of  the  questions, 
he  was  coded  as  having  college  plans.    0-no  college 
plans;  1-college  plans. 

COLLEGE  STATUS  RANKING  5 

Indicates  the  prestige  of  having  attended  a  particular 
institution  as  an  undergraduate;  a  measure  of  the  social 
status  associated  with  an  institution  and  not  of  the  edu- 
cational quality  of  the  institution. 

1-  two  year  public  schools  and  four-year  unaccredited 
schools;  accredited  schools  administered  by  lower-status 
religious  groups,  such  as  Assemblies  of  God,  the  Nazar- 
enes,  and  Seventh  Day  Adventists 

2-  lower-prestige  public  teachers'  colleges  and  their  soc- 
ial equivalents  amonR  private  colleges 

3«higher-prestige  public  teachers'  colleges  and  their 
social  equivalents  among  private  colleges 

4=Iower-prestige  land-grand  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  and  their  social  equivalents  among  private 
colleges,  as  well  as  other  public  schools 

5-higher-prestige  land-grand  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  and  their  social  equivalents  among  private 
colleges,  as  well  as  other  public  schools 

6=lower-prestige  state  universities  and  their  social 
equivalents  among  the  private  colleges 

7»higher-prestige  universities  and  their  social  equival- 
ents among  the  private  colleges 

8-high  quality  private  colleges  and  a  few  very  prestigious 
public  institutions 

(These  data  were  provided  by  J.N.  Morgan  and  Greg  Duncan, 
1975.) 

CROWNE-MARLOWE  SOCIAL  DESIRABILITY 
See  NEED  SOCIAL  APPROVAL 
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CURRICULUM: COLL  PREP-1  1/2/3 

At  Time  I  and  Time  2,  respondent  reported  hie  present 
program  of  high  school  study;  at  Time  3  he  reported  his 
present  program  If  he  was  still  In  school  or  the  pro- 
gram he  had  been  In  If  he  had  stopped  going  to  school . 
u-vocatlonal »  business,  general,  agricultural,  or  other; 
1-college  preparatory. 


DAILY  CIGARETTE  USE-1  3/4/5 

This  variable  Is  based  on  a  question  asking  respondent 
how  often  he  smoked  clRarettes  during  the  last  year* 
linearly  every  day;  0"less  than  dally  use. 


DELINQ  BEHAV  IN  SCHOOL  1/2/3 

A  mean  of  seven  Items  measuring  the  amount  of  school- 
oriented  delinquent  behavior.  Included  are  questions 
on  how  often  respondent  has  been  been  suspended,  dam- 
aged school  property,  and  gotten  Into  a  serious  fight 
at  school  (see  Bachman  et  al. ,  1971,  p.  94  for  complete 
list  of  items).  Scale:  1.00«never;  5.00-flve  or  more 
times . 

DESIRED  FAMILY  SIZE 

See  IDEAL  NUMBER  CHILDREN 


DOES  BEST  WORK  IN  SCHL  1/2 

**How  close  do  you  come  to  doing  the  best  work  you  are 

able  to  do  in  school?"  l«not  at  all  close;  2=not 

very  close;  3=somewhat  close;  4«qulte  close,  5=very 
close . 


DRUG  USE :AMPH, BARB, LSD  3/4/5 

A  mean  of  three  items  asking  respondent    how  often 
during  the  past  year  he  used  amphetamines,  barbiturates, 
and  LSD  for  other  than  medical  purposes.  Scale: 
l=never;  2=once  or  twice  a  year;  3=3  to  10  times  a 
year;  4=once  or  twice  a  month;  5=once  or  twice  a  week; 
6«nearly  every  day. 
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EDUCATION  ATTAINED  1-8  5 


This  variable  was  constructed  from  a  number  of  items 
relating  to  amount  of  education  received,  including 
questions  on  the  type  of  school  attended  (5QA10-5QA14; 
5QE7),  the  number  of  years  of  schooling  completed 
(5QE4) ,  whether  or  not  respondent  was  a  high  school 
dropout  at  Time  4,  the  highest  degree  earned  (5QE3) , 
and  the  dates  of  most  recent  enrollment  at  the  last 
school  attended  after  high  school  (5QE6) .     Scale:  1= 
high  school  dropout;  2*high  school  graduate  with  no 
further  post  high  school  education;  3=high  school  grad- 
uate with  some  vocational  or  technical  training;  4=high 
school  graduate  with  some  two-year  college;  5=high  school 
graduate  with  some  four  year  college;  6=high  school  grad- 
uate with  an  associate  degree;  7=high  school  graduate 
with  a  bachelor  degree;  8«high  school  graduate  with  some 
graduate  school. 


EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 

See  EMPLOYED?  YES=1,N0=0 


EMPLOYED?  YES=1,NO=0  5 

The  employed  category  includes  respondents  who  said  thev 
were  working  for  pay  at  a  full-time  or  part-time  job 
(5QAla)  or  said  they  were  mostly  working  on  a  job  (5QA2) 

 AND-who~4^H4iea-feed— ^hey^we-re— wo-^  — 

per  week  (5QC2) .     The  unemployed  category  is  comprised 
of  those  who  said  they  were  on  temporary  lay-off  from 
work,  looking  for  work,  or  waiting  to  report  to  work 
(5QA1)  or  who  said  they  were  mostly  unemployed  (5QA2) . 
l=employed;  O=xmemployed . 


EXTRINSIC  SCHOOL  MOTIVATION 

See  NEGATIVE  SCH  ATTITUDES 


FAMILY  SOCIOECONOMIC  LEVEL 

See  SOCICH.r  -lOMIC  LEVEL 


FATHERS  EDUCATION  1 

"How  many  grades  of  school  did  your  father  complete?'' 
l=less  than  high  school;  2==some  high  school  (9-11  years); 
3=some  high  school  plus  non-college  training;  4=compIeted 
high  school  (12  years);  5=Gompleted  high  school  plus  non- 
college  training;  6==some  college;  7==completed  college; 
8=post- graduate  degree. 
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FATHERS  OCCUPATION  1 

Occupation  recoded  to  Duncan  status  score  (see  JOB 
STATUS  DUNCAN  5). 


FLEXIBILITY 

A  mean  of  17  items  taken  from  the  California  Personality 
Inventory .     Scale :     1 . 00= low  flexibility ;   2 . 00=high 
flexibility. 


GATB-J  VOCABULARY  TEST  1 

Score  on  part  J  (vocabulary)  of  the  General  Aptitude 
Test  Battery.     Score  is  number  of  items  answered  out 
of  60.     Taken  at  Time  1  only,     (See  Bachman  et  aL  ,  1967, 
p.  68-69;  Bachman,  1970,  p.  47),    Maximijm  score  for  sample 
was  44. 


GATES  READING  TEST  1 

Gates  Test  of  reading  comprehension  taken  at  Time  1. 
Score  is  number  correct.  Perfect  score  is  43,  (See 
Bachman  et  al.   1967,  p.   67,  and  Bachman,  1970,  p.  47.) 


GOVT  SHLD  END  DISCRIM  3/4/5 


A  mean  composed  of  three  items  asking  the  respondent  how 
strongly  he  agrees  or  disagrees  that  the  government  should 
take  a  role  in  racial  issues.     For  example,  "It  is  not  the 
government's  business  to  pass  laws  about  equal  treatment 
for  all  races."     Scale:     1 . 00=disagree ;  4.00=agree, 


GRADE  FAILURE 

See  REPEATED  GRAPE=0 ,N0T=1 

GRADES 

See  AVERAGE  GRADE 


HAPPINESS  1/2/3/4 

Six  questionnaire  items  were  combined  to  form  a  very  sim- 
ple index  of  happiness.     Five  of  the  items  were  positive: 
"I  generally  feel  in  good  spirits",  "I  am  very  satisfied 
with  life",  "I  find  a  good  deal  of  happiness  in  life",  I 
feel  like  smiling",  "I  feel  happy".     There  was  one  negative 
item  "I  fdel  sad".     (See  Bachman,  1970,  p. 132).  Scale: 
1.00=never  happy;  5.00==almost  always  happy. 

er|c 


HOURS  OF  HOMEWORK 


See  #  OF  HOURS  HOMEWORK 


HOURLY  PAY  RATE  5 

Respondent's  hourly  wage,  if  given  (5QC3) .     If  hourly 
wage  not  given,  pay  rate  was  calculated  using  the  ntim 
beir  of  hours  worked  per  week  (5QC2)  and  the  weekly 
(5QC3a)  or  monthly  (5QC3b)  pay  rate. 


IDEAL  NUMBER  CHILDREN  4/5 

"All  things  considered,  if  you  could  have  exactly  the 
number  of  children  you  want,  what  number  would  that  be?" 
Actual  number  (8=»eight  or  more).     Scale:     0  to  8. 

IMPULSE  TO  AGGRESSION  1/2/3/4 

A  mean  of  the  following  four  items:     "I  feel  like  swearing", 
"I  feel  like  losing  my  temper  at  people",  "I  feel  like 
being  a  little  rude  to  people",  "I  feel  like  picking  a 
fight  or  arguing  with  my  parents".     Scale:  1.00=never 
true;  5.00=almost  always  true. 


INTEREST  IN  COURSES  1/2/3 


"How  interesting  are  most  of  your  courses  to  you?"  l=very 
dull;  2=slightry  dull;  3=f airly  interesting;  4=quite  inter- 
esting; 5=very  exciting  and  stimulating. 


INTEREST  IN  GOVERNMENT  1/2/3/4/5 

"Some  people  think  about  what's  going  on  in  government  very 
often,  and  others  are  not  that  interested.     How  much  of 
an  interest  do  you  take  in  government  and  current  events?" 
l=no  interest  at  all;  2^very  little  interest;   3=some  inter- 
est; 4-a  lot  of  interest;  5-a  very  great  interest. 


INTERNAL  CONTROL  1/2/3/4 

A  mean  of  items  adapted  from  the  Rotter  internality  scale 
measuring  to  what  degree  the  respondent  perceives  that  he 
controls  his  own  fate,  versus  the  perception  that  he  is 
controlled  by  outside  events.     In  one  item,  for  example, 
the  respondent  would  choose  one  of  the  following:  "(2) 
What  happens  to  me  is  my  own  doing;   (1)  Sometimes  I  feel 
that  I  don't  have  enough  control  over  the  direction  my  life 
is  taking".     Scale:     l.OO^low  internal  control;  2.00-=high 
inteimal  control . 
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INTERPERSONAL  AGGRESSN  1/2/3/4/5 


A  mean  of  six  or  eight  items  which  ascertains  how  often 
respondent  hit,   fought,  or  hurt  other  people,  including 
relatives,  teachers,  and  students.     The  interpersonal 
aggression  index  is  a  mean  of  eight  items  for  Times  1,2,3, 
and  4.     At  Time  5,  two  items  were  dropped  because  they 
were  less  appropriate  for  the  sample,  who  were  then  adults. 
Therefore  the  Time  5  vei.sion  is  a  mean  of  six  items. 
Since  the  deleted  items  (Hit  your  father;  Hit  your  mother) 
had  very  low  incidences,  the  index  is  not  greatly  affected 
by  their  exclusion.     As  a  check,  the  Times  1  to  4  indexes 
were  re-computed,  using  only  six  items;  in  each  case  the 
new  6-item  version  correlated  at  least  greater  than  .97 
with  the.  old  8-item  version.     In  this  report  we  have  used 
the  8-item  version  for  Times  1-4  and  the  6-item  version 
for  Time  5.     (See  Table  9-1  for  complete  list  of  items.) 
Scale:     1.00=never;  5.00=five  or  more  times. 

INTRINSIC  SCHOOL  MOTIVATION 

See  POSITIVE  SCH  ATTITUDES 


JOB  CHARACTERISTICS  (ACTUAL) 

Thirteen  items  which  asked  the  respondent  to  rate  the 
extent  to  which  various  characteristics  were  represented 
on  his  job.     The  same  characteristics  were  asked  of  the 

t-he--respondent- would--ii^^^   

ISTICS  (IDEAL)).    (See  TabTe^-3  for  complete  list  of  items.) 


JOB  CHARACTERISTICS  (IDEAL) 

Thirteen  items  which  asked  the  respondent  to  rate  how 
important  various  job  characteristics  were  for  him.  See 
AMBITIOUS  JOB  ATTITUDE.    (See  Table  8-2  for  complete  list 
of  items.) 

JOB  SATISFACTION  5     (5QF1  with  scale  reversed) 

''All  things  considered,  ho\^  satisfied  are  you  with  your 
work  experience  on  your  present  (or  most  recent)  job?" 
l=not  at  all  satisfied;  2==not  very  satisfied;  3=somewhat 
satisfied;  4-quite  satisfied;  5=very  satisfied. 


JOB  STATUS  DUNCAN  5 

A  socio-economic  status  rating  of  occupations  developed 
by  O.D.  Duncan  (1961).  It  is  based  on  prestige  ratings 
for  job  titles  in  the  1947  NORC  prestige  study  and  data 
on  income  and  education  for  the  occupations  in  the  1950 
Census.  (Some  examples  of  the  scores  assigned  to  occupa- 
tions are:     railroad  laborer,  03;  bartender,  19; 


machinery  operator,  22;  plumber,  34;  locomotive  fireman, 
45;  clergyman,  52;  accountanf,  78;  archicecc,  90.  Scale: 
01=»low;  96«high  status. 


JOB  THAT  DOESKT  BUG  ME  1/2/3/4/5 

A  mean  of  seven  job  characteristics  having  to  do  with  the 
tendency  to  avoid  mam'  things  associated  with  job  ambition, 
such  as  hard  work,  long  hours,  responsibility  (see  Table 
8-2  for  complete  list  of  index  items).     The  respondent 
indicated  how  important  each  characterist  is.  Scale: 
l:00=low  importance  for  a  job  that  doesn't  bug  (high^ 
ambition);  4.00-high  importance  for  a  job  that  doesn't 
bug  (low  ambition) . 


JOB  THAT  PAYS  OFF  1/2/3/4/5 

A  mean  of  six  items  which  ask  how  important  each  job  char- 
acteristic is  to  the  respondent  (see  Table  8-2  for  a  com- 
plete list  of  items).     A  ranking  of  high  importance  implies 
a  good  deal  of  job  ambition.     Scale:     1.00=low  job  ambition 
4.00='high  job  ambition. 


LIVES  W  BOTH  PARENTS=1  1 

Based  on  1966  questions  asking  whether  respondent's  natural 
parents  are  alive,  whether  he  lives  with  his  own  mother  and 

   '^-f^lf[eY~;---arrd'l^'th 

O=home  broken  by  death  or  divorce;  l=home  intact. 


MARIJUANA  USE  3/4/5 

Question  asks  respondent  how  often  he  used  marijuana  (for 
other  than  medical  purposes)  during  part  or  all  of  the 
last  year.     l=never;  2=once  or  twice  a  year;  3=3-10  times 
a  year;  4=once  or  twice  a  month;  5=once  or  twice  a  week; 
6=nearly  every  day. 

MARITAL/PARENTAL  STATUS 

See  MARRIED?  YES=1,NO=0;  MARRIED  PARENT=1;  MARRIED  NON- 
PARENT=1. 


MARRIED  N0NPARENT=1  5 

Based  on  question  asking  for  respondent's  marital  --atus 
(5QJ1).     0=single,  married  with  one  or  more  children; 
l=married  with  no  children  (divorced  and  separated  with 
or  without  children  assigned  missing  data). 
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MARRIED  PARENT==1  5 

Based  on  question  asking  for  respondent's  marital  status 
(5QJ1) .     O^single,  married  with  no  children;  l^married 
with  one  or  more  children  (divorced  and  separated  respond- 
ents with  or  without  children  assigned  missing  data). 


MARRIED?  YES-1,NO-0  5 

Based  on  question  asking  for  respondent's  marital  status 
(5QJ1) .  O^unmarried  respondents  (including  divorced  and 
separated);  1-married  respondents. 


MILITARY  INFLUENCE 

See  PREF  MOR^  MILITARY  INFL 


MILITARY  SERVICE- 1  5 

Based  on  series  of  questions  (Section  D  of  the  Time  5 
questionnaire)  concerning  respondent's  military  service 
Corespondents  with  no  military  service;  l=respondents 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  (not  including  Reserves , 
National  Gu^rd,  Coast  Guard,  or  ROTC ,  who  were  assigned 
to  missing  data  on  this  variable). 


 HOTHERS^EDUCATrON  T    

*'How  many  grades  of  school  did  your  mother  complete?" 
See  FATHER'S  EDUCATION  for  codes. 


NEED  SELF- DEVELOPMENT  1/2/3/4 

A  mean  derived  from  respondents'   self-ratings  to  15  question- 
naire items  (See  Bachman,  1970,  pp.111,  114)  designed  to 
measure  the  need  for  self- development ,  such  as:     "When  I 
learn  something  new,  I  like  to  set  a  goal  for  myself  and 
try  to  reach  it",  "I  look  for  opportunities  to  better  my- 
self, "I  would  be  unhappy  in  a  job  where  I  didn't  grow 
and  develop",  "If  I  had  to  lower  my  goals  because  I  just 
couldn't  make  it,  that  would  really  hurt".     (See  Bachman 
et  al.,  1967  for  complete  list  of  items).     Scale:  1.00= 
low  need  for  self-development;  5.00==high  need  for  self- 
development  . 


NEED  SELF-UTILIZATION  1/2/3/4 

Similar  questions  to  those  comprising  need  for  self- develop- 
ment were  asked  concerning  use  of  one's  existing  skills  and 
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abilities.     An  8-item  measure  of  need  for  self-utiliza- 
tion asks  questions  such  as:     "I  wish  I  had  more  chance 
to  use  3ome  of  my  skills",  "I'd  like  to  bring  my  usual 
performance  in  line  with  the  best  I've  ever  done",  "It 
upsets  me  when  I  get  worse  at  something  I  was  once  good 
at",  "I  am  afraid  that  if  I  don't  keep  in  practice  I  will 
lose  my  skills".     (See  Bachman  et  al.,  1967).  Scale: 
1.00=low  need  for  self-utilization;  5.00=high  need  for 
self -utilization. 


NEED  SOCIAL  APPROVAL  1 

A  mean  of  thirty-one  items  adapted  from  the  Crowne -Marlowe 
social  desirability  scale,  to  which  respondent  replies 
"true"  or  "false"  to  indicate  his  reactions  to  a  variety 
of  social  attitudes  and  situations.     For  example:     "I  am 
always  careful  about  my  manner  of  dress",  "There  have 
been  occasions  when  I  felt  like  smashing  things,"  "I  like 
to  gossip  at  times",  "I  am  sometimes  irritated  by  people 
who  ask  favors  of  me".     Scale:     l.OO^low  need  for  social 
approval;  2 . 00=high  need  for  social  approval. 


NEED  SOCIAL  APPROVAL  (APP)  1 

A  mean  of  eleven  items  having  to  do  with  approach  behaviors, 
subset ted  from  NEED  SOCIAL  APPROVAL. 


"NEGATrV&-A:FFBeT-^TATES--17'2'/^^^  ^  -^'^  " 

This  variable  is  a  grand  meaisure  of  the  negative  affective 
states  dimension  measured  in  six  indexes --IRRITABILITY 
(7  items);  GENERAL  ANXIETY  (7  items);  ANXIETY  AND  TENSION 
(5  items);  DEPRESSION  (6  items);  ANOMIE  (8  items);  RESENT- 
MENT (7  items).     The  value  for  this  cluster  is  a  mean  of 
the  means  of  the  six  index  ingredients.     Scale:  1.00=low 
negativity;  5.00-high  negativity. 


NEGATIVE  SCH  ATTITUDES  1/2/3 

A  mean  of  eight  items  indicating  the  respondent's  neg- 
ative or  avoidance  attitudes  toward  school;  such  state- 
ments as  "Instead  of  being  in  this  school,  I  wish  I  were 
out  working"  and  "I  feel  the  things  I  do  at  school  waste 
my  time  more  than  the  things  I  do  outside  of  school"  were 
rated  (see  Bachman,  1970,  p.   108  for  a  complete  list  of 
items).     l.OO^low  negativity  (education  has  high  value); 
4:00«high  negativity  (education  has  low  value). 
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NUMBER  BOOKS  IN  HOME  1 

"How  many  books  are  in  your  home?"    l=none,  or  very  few 
(0-10);  2=a  few  (11-25);  3=one  bookcase  full  (26-100); 
4«two  bookcases  full  (101-250);  5=three  or  four  bookcases 
full  (251-500);  6=a  room  full--a  library  (501  or  more). 


NUMBER  OF  HOURS  OF  HOMEWORK 

See  #  OF  HOURS  HOMEWORK 


NUMBER  OF  POSSESSIONS  IN  HOME 
See  POSSESSIONS  IN  HOME 


NUMBER  OF  ROOMS/ PERSON 

Sea  ROOMS/PERSON  IN  HOME 


NUMBER  OF  SIBLINGS  1 

Sum  of  number  of  brothers  and  number  of  sisters.  Actual 
number  coded  (7»7  or  more).     Scale:     0  to  7. 


NUMBER  YEARS  SCHOOLING  5 


"How  many  years  of  schooling  have  you  completed?"  1=10 
years;  2=11  years;  3=12  years;  4=13  years;  5=14  years; 
6=15  years;  7=16  years;  8=17  years  or  over. 


OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS 

See  STATUS  ASPIRED  OCCUPATION 


OCCUPATIONAL  ATTITUDES 

See  AMBITIOUS  JOB  ATTIT.  DES  ;  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS  (IDEAL) 


PARENTAL  PUNITIVENESS  1 

Index  of  ten  items  in  which  the  respondent  rated  his 
parents  on  how  often  they  did  such  things  as:     "take  away 
your  privileges",  "threaten  to  slap  you",  "yell,  shout, 
or  scream  at  you",  "disagree  about  punishing  you",  etc. 
Scale:     1.00=never;  5.00=always. 
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PARTICIPANT  IN  1970«1  4 

Panel  members  who  responded  at  Time  4  coded  1;  nonrespond- 
ents  coded  0. 


PERCEIVED  DISCRIMINATN  3/4/5 

A  mean  of  three  itenis  asking  the  respondent  how  many  blacks 
he  thinks  miss  out  on  good  jobs,  housing,  and  schooling 
because  of  racial  discrimination.     Scale:     1.00=none  at  all; 
4.00=many. 


PERSONA!,  EFFICACY 

See  INTERNAL  CONTROL 


POLITICAL  ALIENATION 

See  TRUST  IN  GOVERNMENT 


POPULATION  CONCERN  4/5 

  Au-mean-af-^-six  it£jns jneasurlng  respondent's  concern  about 

overpopulation  and  his  perception  of  what  an  xdeal  popula- 
tion size  would  be  for  the  U.S.  and  for  the  world.  Scale: 
1.00=low  concern  about  overpopulation;  5.00=high  concern 
about  overpopulation. 


POSITIVE  FAMILY  RELATIONS 

A  mean  of  twenty-one  items  having  to  do  with  parental 
punitiveness ,  closeness  to  parents,  and  the  feeling  that 
parents  are  reasonable.     See  Bachman,  1970,  pp.  17-21  for 
list  of  items.     Scale:     1.00=low  positive  family  relations; 
5.00=high  positive  family  relations. 


POSITIVE  SCH  ATTITUDES  1/2/3 

A  mean  of  15  items  which  stress  the  intrinsic  value  of 
education,  for  example,  "Education  has  a  high  value  because 
knowing  a  lot  is  important  to  me",  "I  believe  an  education 
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will  help  me  to  be  a  mature  adult".     (See  Bachman,  1970, 
p.  107  for  a  complete  list  of  items.)     1.00=low  (education 
has  little  value);  4.00«high  (education  has  high  value). 


POSSESSIONS  IN  HOME  1 

An  index  which  sums  the  number  of  items  from  a  list  of  19 
which  the  respondent  indicates  he  had  in  his  home  (including 
such  things  as  a  television,  a  dictionary,  a  car,  a  dog,  a 
daily  newspaper,  etc.).     Scale:  0-19. 


PREF  MORE  MILITARY  INFL  3/5 

A  mean  of  the  following  two  items:     **Do  you  think  military 
personnel  have  too  much  or  too  little  influence  on  the  way 
the  country  is  run?",  and  ''Do  you  think  the  U.S.   spends  too 
much  or  too  little  on  the  military?**     Scale:     1 . 00=military 
has  far  too  much  influence;  or  U.S.   spends  .^ar  too  much; 
5. 00=military  has  far  too  little  influence,  or  U.S.  spends 
far  too  little. 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

See  CURRICULUM: COLL  PREP=1 


QUICK  TEST  1 


This  is  a  test  of  intelligence  taken  at  Time  1,  in  which 
the  respondent  chose  from  a  group  of  pictures  one  which 
best  defined  a  word.     Score  was  a  point  for  each  word 
correctly  identified;  highest  possible=150 .     Authors  are 
Amnions  and  Ammons ;  it  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Bachman, 
1970,  pp.  47-62. 


RACE 

See  BLACK :SEG  SCHL,  S0UTH=1 ;  BLACK :SEG  SCHOL,  N0RTH=1 : 
BLACK: INTEGRATED  SCH=1 . 


RACIAL  ATTITUDES 

See  GOVT  SHLD  END  DISCRIM:  SOCIAL  DISTANCE  (RACE); 
PERCEIVED  DISCRIMINAT 


R/.ISED  ON  FARM-0,NOT=1  1 

Based  on  question  asking  respondent  where  he  was  (mostly) 
brought  up.     O=respondent  brought  up  on  a  farm;  l=respond- 
ent  not  brought  up  on  a  farm. 
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REBEL  BEHAV  IN  SCHOOL  1/2 

A  mean  of  13  items  in  which  respondent  indicated  how  often 
he  did  such  things  as  "argue  with  your  teachers",  "goof-off 
in  class",  "skip  classes",  "cheat  on  tests",  etc.  Scale: 
1.00=never;  5.00=almost  always. 


REGION :N0RTHCENTRAL=1  1 

Based  on  the  determined  region  of  respondent's  residence. 
O=respondent  lived  in  the  West,  Northeast,  or  South  region; 
l=respondent  lived  in  the  North  Central  region. 


REGION :N0RTHEAST=1  1 

Based  on  the  determined  region  of  respondent's  residence. 
O=respondent  lived  in  the  West,  North  Central,  or  South 
region;   l=respondent  lived  in  the  Northeast  region. 


REGION :S0UTH=1  1 

O=respondent  lived  in  the  West,  North  Central,  or  North- 
east region;   l=respondent  lived  in  the  South  region. 


REGION :WEST=1  1 

Based  on  the  determined  region  of  respondent's  residence. 
O=respondent  lived  in  the  North  Central,  Northeast,  or 
South  region;   l=respondent  lived  in  the  West. 


RELATIVE  JOB  AMBITION 

See  AMBITIOUS  JOB  ATTITUDES 


REPEATED  GRADE=0 , N0T=1  1 

"Were  you  ever  kept  back  a  grade?"     0=Yes ;  l=No. 
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ROOMS/ PERSON  IN  HOME  1 

Number  of  rooms  in  home  divided  by  ntimber  of  people  in 
home. 


SATIS  W  OWN  SCHL  WORK  1/2 

"How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  way  you're  actually  doing 
in  school?"     l=not  at  all  satisfied;   2=not  very  satisfied; 
. 3=somewhat  satisfied;  4=quite  satisfied;  5=very  satisfied. 


SCHOOL  ABILITY 

See  SELF-CONCEPT  SCHL  ABIL;  DOES  BEST  WORK  IN  SCHL;  WORKS 
HARDER  THAN  AVG,    SATIS  W  OWN  SCHL  WORK. 


SCHOOL  MEAN  GATB-J  1 

High  school's  mean  GATB-J  score  (see  GATB-J  VOCABULARY 
TEST)  computed  from  the  scores  of  all  the  Time  1  respond- 
ents at  that  school. 


SCHOOL  MEAN  GATES  1 

High  school's  mean  Gates  score  (see  GATES  READING  TEST) 
computed  from  the  scores  of  all  the  Time  1  respondents 
 ^  t  that— ^choo  1-r  


SCHOOL  MEAN  QUICK  TEST  1 

High  school's  mean  Quick  Test  score  (see  QUICK  TEST) 
computed  from  the  scores  of  all  the  Time  1  respondents 
at  that  school. 


SCHOOL  MEAN  S.E.L.  1 

High  school's  mean  socioeconomic  level  computed  from  the 
combined  ^   E.L.'s  of  all  the  Time  1  respondents  at  that 
school . 


SELF-CONCEPT  SCHL  ABIL  1/2 

An  index  of  three  items  in  which  respondent  rates  himself 
in  comparison  to  others  his  age  on  overall  school  ability, 
reading  ability,  and  intelligence.     Scale:     l.OO^frrr  below 
average;  6.00=far  above  average. 
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SELF-ESTEEM  II 2131 M 5 

A  mean  of  six  items  adapted  from  the  Rosenberg  scale  and 
four  from  the  Cobb  scale.     The  respondent  rated  himself 
on  such  questions  as:     "I  feel  that  I'm  a  person  of  worth, 
at  least  on  an  equal  plane  with  others"  and  "I  am  able  to 
do  things  as  well  as  most  other  people''.     Scale:  1.00- 
low  self-esteem;   5.00=high  self-esteem. 


SERIOUSNESS  OF  DELINQ  1/2/3/4/5 

A  mean  of  ten  items  which  refers  to  the  frequency  of  the 
more  serious  delinquent  acts  asked  (see  Table  9-1  for 
complete  list  of  10  items).     The  ''seriousness"  items 
include  "set  fire  to  someone  else's  property  on  purpose'^, 
"hurt  someone  badly  enough  to  need  bandages  or  a  doctor" , 
''taken  something  not  belonging  to  you  worth  over  $50", 
"used  a  knife  or  gun  or  some  other  thing  (like  a  club) 
to  get  something  from  a  person".     Scale:  1.00=never; 
5.00=five  or  more  times. 


SIBLINGS 

See  NUMBER  OF  SIBLINGS. 


SOCIAL  DESIRABILITY 

  See--NEED^SOGXAL^AP.RROVAL 


SOCIAL  DISTANCE   (RACE)  3/4/5 

A  mean  of  three  items  asking  the  respondent  how  much  he 
would  mind  having  close  contact  with  people  of  a  different 
race,   for  example:     "If  a  family  of  a  different  race  (but 
same  level  of  education  and  income)  moved  next  door  to 
you,  how  would  you  feel  about  it?".     A  high  score  indicates 
a  large  social  distance. 


SOCIAL  VALUES  CLUSTER  1/2/3/4 

A  composite  measure  designed  to  tap  values  that  are  highly 
approved  in  the  United  States.     This  variable  is  a  mean  of 
the  means  of  the  following  six  indexes:     HONESTY  (7  items); 
KINDNESS  (4  items);  RECIPROCITY  (7  items);  SELF-CONTROL 
(5  items);   SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY        items);   SOCIAL  SKILLS 
(6  items).     Scale:     1.00=low  approval  of  social  values; 
6.00=high  approval  of  social  values. 
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SOCIOECONOMIC  LEVEL  1 

A  summary  index  consisting  of  six  equally  weighted  compon- 
ents: a)  father's  occupational  status;  B)  father's  educa- 
tional level;  c)  mother  s  educational  level;  d)  number  of 
rooms  per  person  in  home;  e)  nvimber  of  books  in  home;  f) 
checklist  of  other  possessions  in  the  home.  (See  Bachman, 
1970,  Appendix  B  for  detailed  description.)  These  factors 
relate  to  the  quality  of  home  environment  (but  do  not  rule 
out  factors  of  genetic  endowment).     Scale:     1.00  to  8.00. 


SOMATIC  SYMPTOMS  1/2/3/4 

A  mean  based  on  an  18-item  checklist  of  physical  complaints, 
including  such  questions  as:     "Have  you  ever  had  spells 
of  dizziness?",  "Are  you  ever  bothered  by  nightmares?", 
"How  often  do  you  feel  you  are  in  good  health?".  Scale: 
1.00=never;  5.00=always. 


STATUS  ASPIRED  OCCUPAT  1/2/3/4/5 

The  Duncan  status  rating  of  the  job  the  respondent  thinks 
he  might  do  for  a  living,  5QG1  (see  JOB  STATUS  DUNCAN). 


TEST  ANXIETY  1/2 

A  mean  of  fourteen  true/false  items,  adopted  from  the  Mand- 

 Ler^-s^Sar-ason-JTex-Anxiet^^^   

respondent  gets  about  tests  and  exams;  for  example,  "I 
freeze  up  on  things  like  intelligence  tests  and  final  exams", 
"I  usually  get  depressed  after  taking  a  test".  1.00=iow 
test  anxiety;  2.00=high  text  anxiety. 


THEFT  AND  VANDALISM  1/2/3/4/5 

A  mean  of  nine  items  which  measure  the  number  of  times 
respondent  has  commited  acts  of  theft  or  vandalism.  (See 
Table  9-1  for  complete  list  of  items.)     Scale:  1.00=never; 
5.00=five    or  more  times. 


TRUST  IN  GOVERNMENT  1/2/3/4/5 

A  mean  of  three  items  measuring  the  extent  to  which  the 
respondent  trusted  the  government  not  to  waste  money,  to 
do  what  is  right,  and  to  be  run  by  ca-pable  people.  See 
Bachman,  1970,  p.   152  for  items.     Scale:     l.OO^low  trust; 
5.00-high  trust. 
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TRUST  IN  PEOPLE  1/2/3/4 

A  mean  of  three  items  in  wh5.ch  the  respondent  chooses 
between  statuments  indicating  faith  or  lack  of  faith  in 
other  people.     For  example,  respondent:  would  choose  between 
**(1)  Most  people  try  to  be  helpful;   (2)  Most  people  are 
ju5t  looking  out  for  themselves".     Scale:     1.00=low  trust; 
2.00«high  trust. 


URBANIGITY 

See  RAISED  ON  FARMED, N0T=1  and  URBANICITi  i-4. 


URBANIGITY  1-4  5 

Based  on  responded.       description  of  the  place  he  lives, 
5QA4.     l-^rural  coraL^arilcy  or  small  town  or  city  of  fewer 
than  50,000;  2=medium  sized  city  (50,000-100,000)  or  suburb 
of  medium  sized  city;  3=f airly  large  city  (100,000-500,000) 
or  suburb  of  fairly  large  city;  4==very  large  city  (over 
500,000)  OX"  suburb  of  a  very  large  city. 


VIETNAM  DISSENT  3/4/5 

A  mean  of  six  items,  thrsie  anti-Vietnam  war  items  and 
three  items  that  could  be  termed  "pro-Vietnam  war".  The 
mean  score  across  the  six  items  was  used  to  classify 
respondents  according  to  their  views  on  the  Vietr am  war. 
Scale:     1.00=support  for  U.S.  U'^licy  in  Vietnam;  4.00= 
disagreement  with  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 


WAGES 

See  HOURLY  PAY  RATE. 


WORKS  HARDER  THAN  AVG  1/2 

"How  hard  do  yon  think  you  work  in  school  compared  to  the 
other  student s  -in-  your-  class^?  "    l=mueh— less-hard ;  -  2— less 
hard;  3=about  average;  4=harder;  5=Tnuch  harder. 

#  OF  HOURS  HOMEWORK  1/2/3 

"About  how  many  hours  do  you  spend  in  an  average    jeek  on 
all  your  homework  including  both  in  and  out  of  school?" 
T=no  hours;  2-1-4  hours;  3=5-9  hours;  4=10-14  hours;  5=15-19 
hours;  6=20-24  hours;  7=25  or  more  hours. 
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APPENDIX  B 
SAMPLING  AND  STATISTICS 


As  reported  iu  Bachman  et  al.     (1967,  pp.  21-24,  123-129),  the 
sample  for  this  study  was  selected  in  three  stages.     Stage  one  con- 
sisted of  the  Survey  Research  Center's  national  8;>-.ple  of  counties  and 
metropolitan  areas  selected  from  each  of  88  stra         Stage  two  involved 
selecting  one  school  from  each  such  county  or  mt:tropolitan  area.  (In 
one  area  several  attempts  were  unsuccessful  in  locating  a  school  willing 
to  participate;  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  omit  this  area  and  pro- 
ceed with  87  schools.)    Finally,  stage  three  consisted  of  ran*  >mly 
seli^cting  about  25  boys  from  each  school.* 

Given  this  type  of  clustered  and  stratified  sample  design,  it  is 
not  appropriate  to  apply  the  standard,  simple  random  sampling  formulas 
to  obtain  estimates  of  sampling  errors.     The  use  of  these  formulas  will 
almost  always  understate  the  actual  sampling  errors. 

One  measure  of  this  understatement  is  the  design  effect  (DEFF). 
For  each  sample  estimate,  the  design  effect  is  the  square  of  the 
ratio  of  actu^^l  standard  error  to  the  expected  standard  error  of 
the  estimate  from  a  simple  random  sample  of  the  same  size. 


DEFF  (sample  estimate)  = 


actual  standard  error  of  the  estimate 
expected  standard  error  of  the  esti- 
mate if  the  sample  were  simple  random 
of  the  same  size. 


For  most  of  the  svnyle  means  in  this  report,  our  estimates  sug- 
gest that  design  effects  will  be  under  3. 

We  recommend  that  an  assumed  value  of  DEFF  =  2.8  be  used  in 
computing  standard  errors  for  the  proportions  (p;  presented  in  this 
report.     Estimate  s.e.   (p)  by 


(1)   s.e.(p)  ,^fliia^tii  .  i.yAf^ 


*  An  earlier  version  of  this  appendix  was  written  by  Martin 
Frankel,  Sampling  Section,  Surv'.?y  Research  Center.      We  are  grateful 
to  Leslie  Kirh  and  Irene  Hess  for  developing  the  sampling  procedure 
used  in  this  study. 
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Although  the  clustered  nature  of  the  data  collection  (sampling) 
introduces  correlation  between  observations,  we  feel  that  the 
sampling  error  of  a  difference  between  two  proportions  p    and  P2, 
based  on  subclass  sizes  0 
tively  estimated  as 


N    and       respectively,  may  be  conserva- 


(2)  s.e.(p^--P2) 


1 


DEFF 


"Pl(l-Pl)  P2^^~P2^ 
"4" 


1.5 


p^(l-Pj^)  P2(l-P2> 


Even  when  design  effects  for  simple  means  are  rather  l^rge, 
there  exists  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  design  effects 
for  more  c^?ex  statistics  (e.g..  regression  and  MCA  coefficients, 
correlatiorcoefficieats.  MCA  Etas  and  Betas)  are  ^^f 
(Kish  and  Frankel.  1970;  Frankel.  1971).     An  appropriate  estimate  of 
the  design  effect  for  the  present  study  is  a  ound  2.25. 

With  a  design  effect  of  2.25,  the  value  of  the  product-moment 
correlation  needed  to  be  significantly  ^iff^ent  from  zero  at  £  -  .05 
is  about  .074.    The  following  table  presents  estimates  of  the  stan 
dard  errors  for  r: 


Value  of  r 

.10 
.15 
.2.0 
.30 
.40 
.50 


Estimated  Standard  Error 
(N  «  1600.  DEFF  -  2.25) 

.037 
.037 
.036 
.034 
.032 
.028 


With  only  two  categories  in  an  independent  variable,  the  eta 
value  riqSired'for  significance  at  the  .05  level  ^^^^^^ 
reauired  for  r.  since  in  that  case  r  is  equal  to  eta.     The  toiiowmg 
tab^e'how^  t^e  required  values  of  ita  for  2.  5.  and  8  categories 
and  also  I^dicates'Se  corresponding  eta  values  if  the  sampling  w.re 
simple  random. 


Eta  Value  Required  for  Significance  at  2  ^  ^05,  ^  -  160 
Number  of  Categories, 


Simple  Random 
Sampling 


Clustered  Sampling 
(DEFF  -  2,25) 


5 

8 


.049 
.077 
.094 


.074 
.116 
.141 


The  reader  is  cautioned  against  using  these  standard  errors 
for  computing  precise  significance  levels  or 

These  standard  errors  as  well  as  the  necessary  normal  distributional 
assumptions  are  only  approximations. 
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APPENDIX  C 
PANEL  BIASES 


Repeated  Measur  ment  Effects 

One  of  the  sources  of  bias  in  a  panel  study  is  that  partici- 
pation may  have  some  effect  on  the  respondents.     "Panel  conditioning" 
or  repeated  interview  effects  can  best  be  examined  by  drawing  an  inde- 
pendent sample  from  the  population  and  comparing  their  responses  to 
those  of  the  panel.     Built  into  the  original  design  of  the  study  was 
a  provision  to  do  exactly  this.     In  20  of  the  schools  ir   the  probabil- 
ity sample,  a  supplementary  random  sample  of  10  to  15  boys  per  school 
was  drawTi  in  1966,  following  the  same  procedures  as  used  in  selecting 
the  original  sample  in  each  school.     This  "control**  sample  consisted 
of  248  boys  In  20  schools.    The  names  and  addresses  of  these  boys 
were  recorded  and  filed,  but  no  contact  of  any  kind  was  made  to 
indicate  this  selection  to  the  boys. 

In  the  case  of  each  school  providing  c.atrol  group  subjects,  we 
assume  that  there  were  at  the  start  no  systematic  differences  betwf 
the  control  subjects  and  those  selected  to  participate  fully.  The 
i-^jre,  any  ^significant  differences  between  the  control  group  and  the 
mai'^  panel  of  respondents  can  properly  be  attributed  to  some  aspect  of 
the  '  X ^erience  of  participating  in  the  study.     To  the  extent  that  few 
or  'lo  significant  dii'^rrences  appear,  the  validity  of  the  study  findings 
will  be  sup'^orted  so  far  as  this  source  cf  bias  is  concerned. 

Ill  April  ct:  197C     the  first  contact  was  made  with  tne  control 
sample,  in  the  form  of  3  letter  inviting  them  to  join  the  study.  It 
was  decidf^d  to  restrict  the  det^  collection  to  control  sample  members 
who  had  not  moved  from  their  1966  addresses.     Of  the  248,  105  had  moved 
by  1970,  making  the  efff ccive  sample  143;  115  (80.4%)  o::  this  sample 
were  actually  interviewed,  the  remainder  having  refused.    To  the  extent 
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jlble,  the  Interview  sesiiiion  for  control  group  members  was  exa.  ■  ly 
'  same  as  for  all  other  respondents.    A  very  few  questions  required 
•wording  because  they  referred  to  previous  experience  in  the  study. 

The  responses  of  the  final  control  sample  of  115  were  compared 
with  those  of  the  comparable  panel  members  from  the  same  20  schools. 
Because  movers  were  systematically  excluded  from  the  control  sample, 
movers  were  also  excluded  from  the  corresponding  panel.     The  final 
panel  comparison  group  was  340. 

There  was  a  great  variety  of  dimensions  on  which  comparisons 
could  be  made.    Fully  104  variables  were  examined  to  see  whether  there 
were  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups;  t-tests  were  used 
in  all  but  three  cases  where  chi-square  tests  were  used.     The  variables 
included  virtually  all  of  the  major  dimensions  measured  at  Time  4  (1970). 
Exactly  five  variables  out  of  the  lOA  tested  showed  differences  which  were 
statistically  significant  with  probability  less  than  .05.*    Since  we 
would  expect  to  find  about  five  significant  differences  purely  by  chance, 
and  since  thjre  is  no  obvious  pattern  to  the  variables  which  did  show 
sorae  significant  differences,  we  conclude  that  the  panel  members  show 
no  effect  from  repeated  interviewing,  and  that  this  source  of  bias  can 
be  ignored. 

Panel  Attrition  Effects 

In  assessing  the  importance  of  panel  attrition,  the  major  compari- 
son of  interest  is  between  the  original  group  of  2213  respondents,  and 
the  retained  group  of  1628.     This  is  the  major  comparison  because  we  are 
implicitly  or  explicitly  assuming  that  the  relation.^hips  observed  in  the 


*Control  sanple  respondents  avf raged  higher  on  measures  of  flexibility, 
ambitious  job  attitudes,  and  use  of  amphetamines;  they  averaged  lower 
on  a  measure  of  resentment.     The  controls  were  also  more  likely  to  have 
dropped  out  of  high  school. 
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1628  retained  respondents  are  close  approximations  to  the  unobserved 
relationships  In  the  entire  sample  of  2213*    How  valid  this  assumption 
is  depends  on  the  related  comparison,  how  different  the  SB5  panel 
leavers  are  from  the  staylns.    There  are  several  levels  of  analysis  at 
which  comparisons  can  be  made.    One  Is  univariate  (do  the  means  or 
distributions  differ  between  the  groups?),  a  second  Is  blvariate  (do 
product-moment  correlations  differ  between  the  groups?),  and  a  third 
Is  multivariate  (do  regression  coefficients  differ  between  the  groups?)* 

Univariate*     First  we  ]ook  at  the  difference  between  the  2213  and 
the  1628  on  a  number  of  variables.     (A  much  larger  set  of  variables  was 
screened;  the  reduced  number  includes  all  those  which  showed  any  non- 
trivial  differences.)    Table  C-1  presents  the  means  and  standard  devia- 
tions for  the  three  groups  of  2213,  1628,  and  585.     The  table  also 
presents  the  t-ratlos  between  the  means  for  the  585  leavers  and  the 
1626  staylns,  and  also  the  bla<; — defined  as  the  difference  between  the 
means  in  the  2213  and  1628,  divided  by  the  standard  deviation  in  the 
2213. 

Rlas        perhaps  the  mgst  Important  measure  since  it  shows  how 
diffov^^iit  '  »ie  162S  are  from  the  2213.    This  measure  is  as  much  as  .10 
''>r  I  ^''^^  f  '      ota.idard  deviation)  for  only  three  variables,  race  and  two 
meaL   ;t s  of  Intelieclual  ability.     Other  variables  for  which  bias  exceeds 
.05  are  the  Quick  Te';c    'grades,  broken  home,  an*^  socioeconomic  level. 

As  noted,  these  variables  have  been  pre-selected  for  having  shown 
some  participation  related  differences.    Not  surprisingly,  then,  the 
t-ratios  demonstrate  that  for  most  of  the  variables,  the  585  nonpartlcl- 
pants  are  si^^jnlf Icantly  different  froir  the  162tt  participants  (ignoring 
design  effects).     But,  as  previously  indicated,  the  bias  in  most  cases  is 
rather  small,  usually  being  less  than  5%  of  a  standard  cievlatlon. 

How  specifically  do  the  nonpartlclpants  differ  from  the  partlclpantf; ? 
We  restrict  our  attention  to  those  variables  for  which  the  t-ratlo  is 
at  least  2.94,  which  would  be  statistically  significant  at  probability 
less  than  .05,  taking  a  design  effect  of  2.25  into  account.  The 
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nonpartlclpants  scored  lower  on  ability  measures,  on  plans  to  go  to 
college,  average  grades,  positive  family  relations,  a  measure  of 
oocloeconomic  level,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  black.    They  scored 
higher  on  measures  of  negative  school  motivation,  need  for  social 
approval,  parental  punitlvtiiess ,  urbanlclty,  and  are  more  likely  to 
come  from  a  broken  home. 

Blvarlate.     A  matrix  of  Intercorrelatlons  among  the  twenty-four 
variables  In  Table  C-1  was  generated  for  each  of  three  groups:  the 
2213  original  (Time  1)  respondents,  the  1628  Time  5  respondents,  and 
the  585  Time  1  respondents  who  were  not  Time  5  respondents.    For  the 
latter  two  groups,  z^-tests  were  computed  on  each  of  the  276  pairs  of 
corrt.;iponding  correlations.    In  47  instances,  the  z  value  is  greater 
than  2.0.     In  all  but  one  of  these  cases,  the  absolute  value  of  the 
correlation  based  on  the  1628  respondents  is  highei  than  the  correspond- 
ing correlation  based  on  the  585  panel  leavers.     Ir  other  words,  where 
the  strength  of  relationship  differs,  the  relationship  is  stronger  in 
the  retained  sample. 

This  result  would  probably  be  expected  on  the  grounds  that  tcie 
later  nonpartictpanta  are  in  some  sense  "poor  respondents."    As  a 
group,  they  score  lower  in  measures  of  intellectual  and  verbal  ability, 
which  implies  that  there  is  probably  more  measurement  error  in  their 
responses-    They  are  also  likely  to  be  less  motivated  to  respond  accur- 
ately, particularly  since  the  initial  Interviewing  and  questionnaire 
administration  took  place  in  a  school  setting.    TheT  lower  grades,  lower 
socioeconomic  level,  and  more  negative  school  motivation  all  s  iggest 
lower  mo.tvaclon  to  perform  well  in  such  a  setting.     It  was  noted  earlier 
that  nonpari-icipflnts  scored  higher  in  need  for  social  approval,  which  at 
least  superficially  is  inconislstent  with  a  hypothesis  that  they  are 
less  motivated  to  perform  well.    But  if  need  for  social  approval  is 
viewed  as  a  sort  of  lie  scale,  or  a  tendency  to  distort  the  cruth  in 
a  socially  desirable  direction,  then  the  result  la  consirtent  with 
expectation. 
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A  reassuring  aspect  of  the  matrixes  is  that  even  when  the  cor- 
relation based  on  the  1628  participants  differs  sigiiif icantly  from 
the  corresponding  correlation  based  on  the  585  nonparticipants,  the 
correlation  based  on  the  1628  is  usually  not  very  different  from  that 
baaed  on  the  2213,     In  only  one  of  the  47  cases  where  the  z_  value  is 
at  least  2.0  does  the  correlation  based  on  1628  differ  from  that  based 
on  2213  by  as  much  as  .05.    Most  of  the  time  the  differences  are  .02 
or  .0?,  and  it  mu.U  be  remembered  that  these  are  all  cases  likely  to 
have  the  largest  differences.    For  the  entire  matrix,  the  differen'^es 
are  slight  indeed.    We  conclude  from  these  data  that  analyses  based 
on  the  1628  retained  respondents  are  not  likely  to  be  in  serious  error* 

Multivariate.    We  can  test  this  conclusion  by  setting  up  a  simple 
multivariate  analysis.     Suppose  we  have  a  model  that  posits  that  plans 
to  go  to  college  are  directly  dependent  on  socioeconomic  level  (SEL) , 
ability,  and  grader;;  that  grades  are  directly  dependent  on  SEL  and 
ability;  and  that  ability  is  directly  dependent  on  SEL.    We  can  estimate 
path  coefficients  for  such  a  model  using  the  matrix  of  correlations 
baced  on  all  2213  cases,  and  also  the  matrix  using  only  the  Time  5 
participants.     Estimating  the  coefficients  both  ways  results  in  very 
similar  values;  no  coefficient  differs  by  as  much  as  .020  between  the 
two.    The  SEL-grades  link  in  both  instances  is  about  .07;  removal  of 
this  link  results  in  estimates  where  again  no  coefficient  differs  by 
more  than  .020  between  the  two.     The  proportion  of  variance  explained 
in  college  plans  is  slightly  higher  in  the  case  of  the  1628  analysis 
(.186  versus  .167).     This  is  to  be  expected  given  that  zero-order  cor- 
relations tend  to  be  higher  in  the  matrix  based  on  1628  respondents 
than  in  that  based  on  2213. 

The  variables  used  in  this  analysis  are  variables  which  show 
relatively  substantial  differences  between  the  participants  and  non- 
participants.     In  spite  of  this,  ^he  estimates  derived  from  the  1628 
differ  very  little  from  those  derivea  from  the  2213.    These  data  support 
our  contention  that  sample  attrition  has  probably  not  resulted  in  serious 
errors  in  analyses  or  relationships  among  variables. 
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TABLE  C-1 


Time  1 
Respondents 

N  -  2213 


Time  5 
Respondents 

N  -  1628 


Time  5 
.i-Respondents 

N  -  585 


ratiO^  bias^ 


Variable 

Socioeconomic  Level 
Parental  Punitiveness 
Broken  Home 

Positive  Family  Relations 
Race 

Urban icity 

Quick  T«st 

GATB-J 

Gates  Test 

Average  Grades  (9th) 

College  Plans 

Positive  School  Attitudes 

Negative  School  Attitudes 

Self-Concept: School  Ability 

Self-Esteem 

Need  Social  Approval  (App) 
Negative  Affective  States 
Somatic  Symptoms 
Social  Values 
Internal  Control 
Flexibility 

Status  of  Aspired  Occupation 
Interpersonal  Aggression 
Total  Delinquency 


(1) 
M 

5.02 
2.34 
.21 
3.50 
.88 
3.29 
108.64 
19.03 
36.15 
39.97 
.59 
3.25 
1.90 
4.15 
3.75 
1.56 
2.62 
2.20 
4.69 
1.66 
1.36 
61.20 
1.54 
1.63 


(2) 
SD 
.80 
.69 
.41 
.54 
.32 
1.66 
12.29 
6.59 
6.08 
7.24 
.49 
.53 
.61 
.73 
.52 
.20 
.54 
.59 
.57 
.19 
.17 
26i20 

.58 
.54 


(3) 
M 

5.08 
2.31 
.17 
3.53 
.92 
3.22 
109.68 
19.70 
36.82 
40.50 
.61 
3.26 
1.88 
4.16 
3.74 
1.55 
2.62 
2.20 
4.70 
1.67 
1.36 
62.10 
1.52 
1.62 


(4) 
SD 
.80 
.67 
.38 
.54 
.28 
1.65 
11.90 
6.38 
5.42 
7.10 
.49 
.52 
60 
.74 
.52 
.20 
.55 
.57 
.57 
.19 
.17 
26.00 
.57 
.52 


(5) 
M 
4.86 
2.44 

.30 
3.44 

.80 
3.50 
105.77 
1/.19 
34.26 
38.50 

.52 
3.22 
1.98 
4.10 
3.78 
1.59 
2.60 
2.2? 
4.67 
l.b5 
1.35 
58.60 
1.58 
1.66 


(6) 
SD 
.78 
.71 
.46 
.55 
.40 
1.65 
12.90 
6.83 
7.31 
7.41 
.50 
.56 
.64 
.70 
.52 
.20 
.54 
.64 
.58 
.19 
.16 
26.80 
.61 
.57 


5.67 
-3.99 
■6.83 
3.41 
7.54 
-3.57 
6.66 
8.01 
8.89 
5.78 
3.80 
1.62 
-3.40 
1.77 
-1.76 
-4.?.  14 
0.69 
-0.94 


,10 
,16 
.13 
.40 


-2.15 
-1.63 


-.07 
.05 
.09 
-.04 
-.10 
.05 
-.08 
-.30 
-.11 
-.07 
-.05 
-.02 
.04 
-.02 
.O'i 
.05 
-.01 
.01 
-.01 
-.03 
-.03 
-.04 
.03 
.02 


^The  t-ratio  is  between  the  means  of  the  Time  5  respondents  and  non-respondents. 
(Column  (3)  versus  column  (5)) 

''Bias  is  the  difference  between  the  means  of  all  the  Time  1  respondents  and  the 
Time  5  respondents,  divided  by  the  standard  deviation  of  the  former.  (Column 
(1)  minus  column  (3),  divided  by  column  (2)) 
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Comparison  of  Sample  Data  with  Census  Data 

As  a  further  check  on  the  degree  of  bias  present  In  the  1974 
G;.<n;ple,  Tables  C-2  and  C-3  show  selected  characteristics  from  the 
sample  and  comparative  data  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Table  C-2  shows  that  the  sample  Is  similar  to  population  percent- 
ages in  region,  race,  and  marital  status.    The  comparison  for 
urbanicit^   is  not  so  close,  probably  reflecting  the  fact  that 
older  people  are  relatively  more  likely  to  live  in  rural  areas  or 
small  towns.    Table  C-3  shows  the  comparison  for  labor  force  data. 
The  Youth  in  Transition  sample  somewhat  over-represents  those  in 
school,  and  under-represents  those  in  the  military  and  other. 
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TABLE  C-2 

Selected  Characteristics  of  The  Youth  in  Transition 
Panel  (Spring,  1974)  With  Comparative  Data  from  Census  Reports 


YIT  Males  (Median 
age  22.5  years) 


A.  Region  of  Residence 

Northeast 
North  Central 
South 
Mest 


21 .8X 
29.5 
30.3 
18.4 


Data 


23.4 
27.2 
31.8 
17.6 


Census 


Population 


Total  Pop. 
1974^ 


B.  Urbanicity 

Rural,  sm.  town,  sm.  city  (<50K) 
Medium  city/suburb  (50K-100K) 
Fairly  Ig.  city/suburb  n00K-500K) 
Very  large  city/suburb  C>500K) 


44.7% 
17.3 
19.3 
18.8 
TOOT 


TOO 


Total  Pop. 
1970^ 


C.  Race 

Black 
Other 


D.  Marital  Status 

Single,  never  married 
Married,  includes  divorced 
or  separated 


8.5% 
91.5 
Too 


49.1% 
50.9 

•w-artt — ft 
100.0 


11.6 

88.4 

Too 


54.9  46.4 
45.1  53.6 
Too  TOO 


Males 
20-24 
(est.) 
1974° 


Males 
22^ 


Males 
23^ 


^Total  p  >n,  males  and  females.    Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Population  l>. -^tes  and  Projections.  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-25. 
No.  508,  November,  1973,  p.  2. 

^Total  population,  males  an>i  females.    Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Urited  States  1974.    Page  18. 

''Males,  age  20-24.    Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Special  Studies.  Current 
Population  Reports.    Series  P-23,  No.  54,  July,  1975,  p.  17. 

^Males   aae  22     Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Marital  Status  and  Living 
Ar-JSgl^n??!   rurr^t'po^ulation  Reports.    Series  P-20,  No.  271.  March.  1974. 
Table  C. 

^Males,  age   23.  UtiA- 
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TABLE  C-3 

Lab^r  Force  Data  on  YIT  Sample  Compared 
With  Population  Chtracterl sties 
Spring.  1974 


EXSmm    Eercent 


D  1    C  £X 

(Males  20-24 
years  old) 

Y.][.T. 
(Grade  Cohort  Males 
Mdn.  23.4  years  old) 

R  1  ^ 

YIT 

I.X.I. 

Empl oyed 

6,441,000 

1,148 

69.7% 

70.55; 

Unemployed 

542,000 

78 

5.9^ 

4.8^ 

School 

1 ,021 ,000 

282 

n.o 

17.3 

Mil.  Srvc. 

864,000 

92 

9.4 

5.7 

Other ^ 

371,000 

28 

4.0 

1.7 

9,240,000 

1 ,628 

100.0 

100.0 

810i« 

^Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Empl oyment  and  Earn1 ngs .  20:11,  May,  1974. 
Table  A-3,  p.  20.    April,  1974  CPS  household  survey. 

^B.L.S.:    keeping  house,  unable  to  work, 
Y.I.T.:    missionaries,  travelling,  volunteer  work  in  a  kibbutz,  etc. 

''The  unemployment  rate  as  typically  reported  uses  a  base  of  the  "Civilian 
Labor  Force."    Using  this  would  result  In  a  B.L.S.  unemployment  rate  of 
7.83;  and  a  Y.I.T.  rate  of  6.8X. 
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APPENDIX  D 
rSTIlvMING  THE  POPULATION  DROPOUT  RATE 


Two  sources  were  used  to  estimate  the  true  percentage  of  male 
hL^lh  school  dropouta  who  had  not  secured  a  high  school  diploma  or 
its  equivalent  by  approximately  age  23.    One  was  the  Youth  in 
rr.insLtlon  study,  the  other  was  published  Census  data.     Tn  both 
c  ir.os  the  objnct  was  to  estimat^^  Lhi:^  figure  for  the  population 
dofliK^d  as  males  v/ho  romplete.>*     Ine  grades  of  schooling  and  entered 
tenth  j^rade  in  a  public  hig*  in  the  United  States. 

I'^tlmales  Uslttfc^  i  ^»  V>  uth  in  Transition  Data 
Number  ln_  the  Panel  Who  Ar<>  "Dropouts" 

At  Time  4  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  395  panel  menbers 
who  at  some  time  betweei»  grades  10  and  12  had  dropped  out  of  high 
school  (except  Cor  illness)  for  more  than  a  few  weeks.     This  total 
includes  nome  who  later  obtained  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equi- 
valent • 
Calculat Ions : 

157  respondents  at  Time  A  known  to  be  dropouts 

129  "trackbacks*'  (non-respondents  at  Time  A  for  v/hom 

educational  attainment  information  was  provided) 
109  217  X  .30  (remaining  non-respondents  x  an  estimf^ted 

proportion  who  should  be  dropouts  —  see  Bachraan 
  et  al,   1971,  pp.*  19--23) 

395  total  number  of  dropouts  in  YIT  panel  as  of  one 

year  beyond  normal  graduation  from  high  school 
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Dropouts  Without  a  Hich  _School  niploma  or  Its  Jigijlya^^^^^^^^ 

At  Time  5,  209  respondents  in  the  YIT  panel  Wf?re  dropout.M 
from  high  school.    Of  these,  113  had  not  necured  a  hiBh  school 
diploma  of  some  kind. 


113 


110 


Time  5  respondents  without  a  high  school  diploma 

or  equivalent.    This  equals  .54  of  the  lO**'  dropouCp 

who  remained  in  the  panel  at  Time  5, 

395  total  dropouts  in  YIT  t.anel 
■-20 9  Time  5  respondents  who  arc  dropouts 

186  nou-respondents  who  are  dropouts 
X. 54  estimate  of  proportion  of  non-respondent  drop- 
outs who  had  not  secured  a  diploma  by  Time  5- 
Based  on  proportion  of  responding  dropouts 
^  who  had  not  secured  a  diploma. 


Mi  estimated  number  of  YIT  panel  without  high  school 

dtpl  mas 
t2213  number  in  YIT  panel 


9.t% 


lOZ  4-  1%  Is  the  estimated  percentnge  of  the  YIT  panel  who  are  high 
school  dropouts  who  at  agp  23  had  not  secured  a  hipl   srlujol  dirloma 
or  it.s  equivalent  since  the  time  they  dropped  out. 

Estimates  Using  Census^Da^a 

Census  collected  nationwide  data  on  high  school  comp lotion 
at  the  same  time  YIT  was  in  the  field  collecting  Time  3  data  from 
the  panel.     The  Census  findings  are  reported  in  ^^Educational  Att.ii.n- 
ment  i  x  the  United  States:  March  1973  and  197V*  (Censuji,  1974b). 
To  use  the  Census  data  to  make  estimates  of  tiu?  same  type  as  mnde 
with  the  YIT  panel,  adjustments  need  to  be  made  to  both  th'.^  popula- 
tion base  and  the  definition  of  educational  attainment. 

Basically,  Census  reports  that  83.5  percent  of  the  22-24 
yr^ar  old  males  had  completed  12th  grade  in  "regular*'  schools  (puhlic 
or  parochial  systems,  dr-r  or  night  sessions).     If  we  eliminate  -J^oso 
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who  never  entered  tenth  grade  (as  was  done  in  the  sampling  frame 
for  the  YIT  study)  the  percentage  can  be  increased  to  88.2  percent 
completing  twelfth  grade  (see  Table  D-1) • 

But  the  Census  definition  of  high  school  completion  is  more 
restrictive  than  YIT's.     It  is  based  on  responses  to  two  questions: 
"What  is  the  highest  year  of  school  he  has  ever  attended?"  "Did 
he  finish  this  grade?"    Most  of  those  who  earned  their  diploma 
through  a  high  school  equivalency  exam  such  as  the  G.E.D.  would  not 
be  Included  in  the  Census  figure.    We  estimate  the  percentage  who 
achieved  equivalency  to  be  as  high  as  two  percent,  boosting  census 
data  to  90.2  percent.    This  leaves  9.8  percent  as  high  school  drop- 
outs who  had  not  earned  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 
This  is  virtually  the  same  figure  obtained  by  extrapolation  from 
the  YIT  data. 

In  conclusion,  we  estimate  the  population  percentage  of 
dropouts  in  the  YIT  age  cohort  without  high  school  diplomas  or  the 
equivalent  by  age  23  to  be  10  percent,  +1%  (taking  account  of 
extrapolated  estimates);  thus  the  Time  5  YIT  panel  (6.9  percent 
dropouts  without  diplomas)  under-represents  r'ropouts  by  a  factor  of 
about  1.4. 
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Table  D-1 

Census  Data  on  High  School  Completion  Adjusted 
to  Match  Definition  of  YIT  Population 
(22-24  Year  Old  Males,  March,  1974) 


Years  of  School 
Completed 


Numbers  (in  thousands) 
Unad j  us ted  Ad j  us  ted 


8  years  or  less 

9  years 

10  years 

11  yedrs 

12  years 

1  year  of  college 

2  years  of  college 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years  or  more 
Total 


226 

[226] 
[41.75] 

Not  part 

of  YIT 

167 

16.5% 

125.25 

popula- 

I.  •  a 
txon 

224 
216 

224 
216 

11.8% 

1890 

1890 

455 

455 

590 

83.5% 

590 

439 

Completed 

439 

88.2% 

657 

12th 

657 

194 

Grade 

194 

5058 

4,790.25 

SOURCE:      Census  (1974b) 

^  It  was  estimated  that  as  many  as  one-quarter  (41.75  thou- 
sand) of  those  completing  ninth  grade  would  not  have  entered  tenth 
grade . 
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APPENDIX  E 


TABULAR  DATA  FOR  FIGURES 


In  this  appendix  the  data  underlying  each  figure  in  the  text  are  presented. 
The  cables  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  relevant  figure;  thus.  Table  E-1-4 
provides  the  data  on  which  Figure  1-4  is  based.    A  word  about  the  tables  for 
figures  in  Chapter  2:     the  frequencies  provided  in  the  tables  in  this  appendix 
are  based  on  a  six  category  version  of  educational  attainment,  but  the  figures 
use  only  four  of  those  categories. 


Table  E-1- 4 


Status  of  Aspired  Occupation,  1966  to  1974 


1966    1968    1969    1970  1974 


Mean 


62.1    59.9    58.6  58.2 


54.6 


Standard  Deviation 


26.0    24.7    24.7    24.4  23.4 


N 


1231    1222    1271    1280  1360 
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Table  F-2-1 

Educational  Attainment  by  Socioeconomic  Level 


Socioeconomic  Level 


i^uucd  L  j.on 

Low 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

High 
(6) 

M.D. 

Total 

Graduate  Work 

0 

3 

17 

38 

32 

30 

1 

121 

liachelor  Degree 

3 

13 

51 

69 

58 

49 

2 

245 

Associate  Degree 

2 

8 

38 

57 

29 

8 

1 

143 

Some  College 

16 

67 

157 

190 

109 

51 

15 

605 

!i.     .  Diploma 

49 

91 

136 

84 

25 

-1 

14 

401 

11.  S.  i^ropout 

19 

32 

33 

15 

5 

0 

9 

113 

To  Lai 

89 

214 

432 

453 

258 

140 

42 

1,623 

Table  E-2- 2 
Educational  Attainment  by  Number  of  Siblings 

 Number  of  Sibiinfis  


Lducat  Lon 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Tota: 

Graduate  Work 

10 

45 

38 

17 

5 

5 

1 

0 

121 

Bachelor  Degree 

17 

81 

67 

52 

12 

10 

3 

3 

245 

Associate  Decree 

8 

43 

39 

23 

18 

4 

2 

6 

143 

Some  College 

30 

124 

150 

124 

73 

47 

20 

32 

605 

11.  S.  Diploma 

14 

60 

78 

81 

52 

43 

31 

42 

401 

H.  ;>.  Dropout 

5 

9 

14 

33 

22 

6 

12 

12 

113 

Total 

84 

362 

386 

330 

187 

115 

69 

95 

1,628 

330 
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Table  E-2-3 
Educational  Attainment  by  Broken  Home 

 Broken  Home  

Home  Home  Broken         Home  Broken 


Intact  by  Death              by  Divorce  Total 

Education 

Graduate  Work  107  7  7  121 

Bachelor  Degree  213  16  11  245 

Associate  Degree  119  10  14  143 

Some  College  499  44  62  605 

H.  S.  Diploma  327  30  44  401 

U.  S.  Dropout                  78  16  19  113 

Total  123  1,348  157  1,628 


Table  E-2-4 

Educational  Attainment  by  Parental  Punltiveness 


Parental  Punitlveness 


Education 

Low 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

High 
(8) 

M.D. 

Tota: 

Graduate  Work 

11 

21 

36 

28 

14 

6 

3 

2 

0 

121 

Bachelor  Degree 

15 

53 

73 

56 

25 

11 

9 

2 

1 

245 

Associate  Degree 

5 

24 

39 

33 

25 

11 

4 

1 

1 

143 

Some  College 

34 

73 

156 

133 

103 

62 

19 

15 

10 

605 

H.  S.  Diploma 

28 

56 

74 

71 

57 

66 

26 

14 

9 

401 

H.  S.  Dropout 

6 

11 

14 

24 

15 

16 

16 

7 

4 

113 

Total 

99 

238 

392 

345 

239 

172 

77 

41 

25 

1,628 

337 
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Table  E-2-5 
Educational  Attainment  by  Race 


Race 


Black- 

Black- 

Black- 

Segregated 

Segregated 

Integrated 

School  in 

School  in 

White 

School 

North 

South 

M.D. 

Total 

Education 

Graduate  Work 

116 

2 

0 

0 

3 

121 

Bachelor  Degree 

232 

4 

1 

5 

3 

245 

Associate  Degree 

136 

3 

0 

1 

3 

143 

Some  College 

550 

17 

16 

n 

11 

605 

H.  S.  Diploma 

342 

7 

11 

37 

4 

401 

H.  S.  Dropout 

85 

2 

8 

14 

4 

113 

Total 

1,461 

35 

36 

68 

28 

1,628 

Table  E-2-6 

Educational  Attainmejat  by  Intellectual  Ability 


Intellectual  Ability 


Low 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

High 
(5) 

Tota: 

Lcucation 

Graduate  Work 

1 

1 

19 

57 

43 

121 

Bachelor  Degree 

1 

8 

69 

106 

61 

245 

Associate  Degree 

3 

12 

58 

60 

10 

143 

Some  College 

25 

94 

227 

202 

57 

605 

H.  S.  Diploma 

60 

127 

156 

52 

6 

401 

U*.  S.  Dropout 

38 

30 

30 

13 

2 

113 

Total 

128 

272 

559 

^90 

179 

1,628 

ERIC 
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Table 

Educational  Attainment  by  Grade  Failure 


Education 


Held  Back  Never 
at  Least  Once         Held  Back         M.D.  Total 


Graduate  Work  3  118  0  121 

Bachelor  Degree  8  237  0  245 

Associate  Degree  13  130  0  143 

Some  College  114  490  1  605 

U.  S.  Diploma  128  272  1  401 

H.  S.  Dropout  61  52  0  113 

Total  327  1,299  2  1,628 


Table  E-2-8 
Educational  Attainment  by  Classroom  Grades 


Classroom  Grades  

A  B  C  D  M.D.  Total 

Education 


Graduate  Work 

C 

12 

71 

38 

0 

121 

Bachelor  Degree 

1 

41 

137 

64 

2 

245 

Associate  Degree 

1 

63 

74 

4 

1 

143 

Some  College 

26 

273 

263 

43 

0 

605 

fl.  S.  Diploma 

35 

263 

98 

4 

1 

401 

k.  S.  Dropout 

27 

72 

11 

1 

2 

113 

Total 

90 

724 

654 

154 

6 

1,628 

389 

o 

ERIC 


Table- E- 2- 9 

Educational  Attainment  by  Rebellious  Behaviour  in  School 


Rebellious 

ii6haviour 

in 

School 

Low 

High 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

M.D. 

Total 

Education 

Graduate  Work 

13 

Jl 

29 

6 

0 

0 

121 

Bachelor  Degree 

44 

16 

3 

0 

245 

Associate  Degree 

11 

61 

41 

13 

1 

0 

143 

Some  College 

80 

257 

164 

69 

25 

10 

605 

H.  S.  Diploma 

41 

153 

107 

64 

28 

8 

401 

II.  S.  Dropout 

6 

30 

11 

32 

15 

3 

113 

Total 

233 

690 

412 

200 

72 

21 

1,628 

Table  E-2-10 
Educational  Attainment  by  Program  of  Study 

 Program  o€  Study  

Voca-  College  Commer-  Agri- 
tional.  Prep        cial      General  cultural  Other  Total 

Education 


Graduate  Work 

0 

96 

0 

20 

0 

5 

121 

Bachelor  Degree 

2 

172 

1 

61 

3 

6 

245 

Associate  Degree 

9 

79 

6 

35 

2 

12 

143 

Some  College 

29 

294 

21 

216 

16 

29 

605 

H.  S  Diploma 

51 

71 

31 

183 

35 

30 

401 

H.  S.  Dropout 

15 

12 

8 

61 

5 

12 

113 

Total 

106 

724 

67 

576 

61 

94 

1,628 

390 
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Table  E-2-11 
Educational  Attainment  by  College  Plans 

College  Plans 


Yes  No  Total 

Education 

Graduate  Work  110  11  121 

Bachelor  Degree  219  26  245 

Associate  Degree  102  41  143 

Some  College  391  214  605 

H.  S.  Diploma  138  263  401 

H.  S.  Dropout  34  79  113 

Total  994  634  1,628 


Table  E-2-12 

Educational  Attainment  by  Negative  School  Attitudes 


Negative  School  Attitudes 


Education 

Low 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

High 
(5) 

M.D. 

Tota] 

Graduate  Work 

70 

40 

9 

2 

0 

0 

121 

Bachelor  Degree 

116 

94 

27 

4 

2 

2 

245 

Associate  Degree 

52 

61 

16 

9 

3 

2 

143 

Some  College 

217 

199 

117 

49 

18 

5 

605 

S.  Diploma 

82 

131 

89 

59 

31 

9 

401 

K.  S.  Dropout 

12 

23 

35 

25 

17 

1 

113 

Total 

549 

548 

293 

148 

71 

19 

1,628 

391 

o 

ERIC 
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Table  E-2-13 

Educational  Attainment  by  Self-Concept:  School  Ability 


Self-Concept 

:  School  Ability 

Education 

LOW 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

nigll 

(5) 

10  taj 

Graduate  Work 

0 

4 

39 

62 

16 

0 

121 

Bachelor  Degree 

0 

8 

94 

122 

21 

0 

.  'i5 

Associate  Degree 

0 

8 

89 

41 

L 

1 

143 

Some  College 

5 

100 

314 

163 

21 

2 

605 

H.  S.  Diploma 

7 

106 

240 

48 

0 

0 

401 

11.  S.  Dropout 

8 

37 

54 

12 

1 

1 

113 

Total 

20 

263 

830 

448 

63 

4 

1,628 

Table  E-2-1A 

Educational  Attainment  by  Works  Harder  than  Average 


Works  Harder  than  Average 


Education 

Low 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

High 
(5) 

M.D. 

Toca] 

Graduate  Work 

5 

38 

69 

9 

0 

0 

121 

Bachelor  De^^ree 

1 

72 

151 

20 

1 

0 

245 

Associate  Degree 

3 

20 

105 

14 

1 

0 

143 

Some  College 

11 

77 

418 

90 

3 

1 

605 

11.  S*  Diploma 

7 

27 

285 

78 

4 

0 

401 

U.  S.  Dropout 

3 

6 

68 

29 

7 

0 

113 

To  tal 

30 

24U 

1,096 

240 

21 

1 

i,62U 

o 

ERIC 
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Table  E-2-15 

Educational  Attalnaent  by  Need  for  Salf-Davelopment 
Nead  for  Self-Davelopment 


Low 
(1) 


(2) 


(3)  (4) 


High 
(5) 


Education 


M.D. 


Table  E-2-16 

Educational  Attainnsent  by  Negative  Affective  States 


Total 


Graduate  Work 

2 

18 

50 

36 

15 

0 

121, 

Bachelor  Degree 

20 

54 

91 

53 

26 

1 

245 

Associate  Degree 

10 

40 

65 

17 

11 

0 

143 

Some  College 

57 

187 

231 

90 

38 

2 

605 

H.  S.  Diploma 

83 

133 

125 

50 

7 

3 

401 

H.  S.  Dropout 

20 

33 

40 

18 

2 

0 

113 

Total 

192 

465 

602 

264 

99 

6 

1,C28 

Education 


Negative  Affective  States 
(2)  (3) 


Low 

(1) 


High 
(4) 


M.D. 


Total 


Graduate  Work 

16 

58 

30 

17 

0 

121 

Bachelor  Degree 

39 

83 

90 

32 

1 

245 

Associate  Degree 

15 

55 

49 

23 

1 

143 

Some  College 

66 

188 

209 

138 

4 

605 

K.  S.  Diplonia 

42 

98 

149 

109 

3 

401 

H.  S.  Dropout 

7 

26 

37 

42 

1 

113 

Total 

185 

508 

564 

361 

10 

1,628 

ERIC 


303 


TabU  E-2-17 
Educatlotuil  Att«liitt«at  by  Somatic  Symptomi 


^oiaiftic  Symptoiw 


Totnl 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

M.n. 

hducation 

Graduate  Work 

15 

50 

41 

12 

3 

0 

r2i 

Bachelor  Degret! 

26 

93 

90 

27 

9 

0 

245 

Associate  Degree 

18 

44 

54 

23 

I 

143 

Some  College 

sa 

167 

207 

122 

39 

12 

605 

H.  S.  Diploma 

lOA 

129 

Ow 

1  7 

S,  Droi^out 

3 

25 

26 

24 

32 

3 

111 

Total 

144 

483 

547 

280 

146 

28 

1, 628 

Table 

E-2-18 

Educational  Attainment  by  Social  Values  Cluster 

Social 

Values 

Cluster 

Low 

High 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

M.D. 

Total 

Education 

Graduate  Work 

3 

27 

46 

30 

13 

2 

119 

Bachelor  Degree 

13 

43 

88 

76 

25 

0 

245 

Associate  Degree 

6 

31 

58 

34 

11 

3 

143 

Some  College 

73 

119 

205 

149 

46 

n 

H.  S.  Diploma 

61 

111 

125 

67 

26 

11 

401 

H.S.  Dropout 

31 

29 

34 

11 

5 

3 

113 

Total 

187 

360 

556 

367 

126 

32 

1628 

3./ 1 

o 

ERIC 
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Table  E-2-19 
Educational  Attainment  by  Internal  Control 


Internal  Control 


Education 

Low 
(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

High 
(4) 

M.D. 

Tota] 

CfcU  UO  i>  w     1 «      1.  CNp 

6 

16 

41 

57 

1 

121 

12 

53 

81 

95 

4 

245 

Associate  Degree 

11 

39 

45 

46 

2 

143 

Some  College 

56 

188 

182 

167 

12 

605 

H.  S.  Diploma 

33 

157 

12? 

74 

8 

401 

H.  S.  Dropout 

17 

51 

22 

19 

4 

113 

Total 

135 

504 

500 

458 

31 

1,628 

Table  E-2-20 

Educational  Attainment  by  Ambitious  Job  Attitudes 


Ambitious  Job  Attitudes 


Low 

High 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

M.D. 

Total 

Education 

Graduate  Work 

1 

10 

19 

38 

41 

11 

1 

121 

Bachelor  Degree 

9 

10 

61 

69 

78 

17 

1 

245 

Associate  Degree 

4 

16 

37 

34 

38 

11 

3 

143 

Some  College 

43 

70  ^ 

121 

181 

117 

63 

10 

605 

H.  S.  Diploma 

36 

78 

112 

91 

54 

26 

4 

401 

H.  £.  Dropout 

23 

27 

30 

13 

11 

7 

7 

113 

Total 

116 

211 

380 

426 

339 

135 

21 

1,628 

305 


Table  E-2-21 

Educational  Attaltiment  by  Status  of  Aspired  Occupation 


Status  of  Aspired  Occupation 


Low 

High 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Tota] 

Education 

Graduate  Work 

1 

0 

9 

45 

40 

26 

121 

Bachelor  Degree 

6 

6 

21 

80 

90 

42 

.445 

Afcso elate  Degree 

8 

5 

13 

40 

39 

38 

143 

Some  College 

48 

31 

73 

150 

157 

146 

605 

H.  S.  Diploma 

76 

54 

40 

78 

34 

119 

401 

H.  S.  Dropout 

35 

16 

9 

20 

7 

26 

113 

Total 

174 

112 

165 

413 

367 

397 

1,628 

Table 

Educational  Attainment  by  Delinquent  Behavior  In  School 


Delinquent  Behavior  in  School 


Education 

Low 
(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

High 
(8) 

Tota] 

Graduate  Work 

59 

27 

10 

12 

6 

4 

0 

1 

2 

121 

Bachelor  Degree 

103 

51 

27 

30 

19 

7 

1 

1 

6 

245 

Associate  Degree 

53 

18 

13 

26 

18 

7 

4 

0 

4 

143 

Some  College 

154 

88 

89 

117 

75 

28 

28 

15 

11 

605 

H.  S.  Diplomc 

65 

64 

54 

74 

56 

31 

24 

19 

14 

401 

H.  S.  Dropout 

6 

11 

6 

18 

21 

13 

17 

11 

10 

113 

Total 

440 

259 

199 

277 

195 

90 

74 

47 

47 

1,628 
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Table  E-3-1 

Duncan  Status  of  Job  by  Educational  Attainment 

Mean  Status   


Education                   Uaadj us ted  Adjusted  N 

Dropout                           23.3  26.5  80 

High  School  Graduate      27.4  29.3  272 

Some  College                   36.2  35.2  327 

College  Graduate            57.4  54.8  173 

eta  =    .510      beta  =  .434 

Grand  Mean  =  36.48 

Standard  Deviation  =  2?.. 48 


Table  E-3-2 
Duncan  Status  of  Job  by  Military  Service 


Mean  Status 


Military  Service  N 

None  675 

Regular  111 

Vietnam  66 


Unadjusted 
38.8 
29.3 
25.0 


Ad  justed 
38.1 
31.4 
28.5 


Adjusted 
37.2 
35.1 
31.6 


eta  =     .204      beta  =  .144      beta  =  .071 


Grand  Mean  =  36.48 

Standard  Deviation  =  22.48 

^  Adjusting  for  socioeconomic  level,  number  of  siblings,  and 
ability. 

^  Adjusting  for  socioeconomic  level,  number  of  siblings,  ability, 
and  educational  attainment. 
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Table  E-3-3 
Employment  Status  by  Matltal/Parental  Status 

Proportion  Unemployed 


Marital  /Parental  Status 

N 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted^ 

Adjusted 

Single 

414 

.116 

.120 

.122 

Married,  no  children 

232 

.056 

.062 

.064 

Married,  parent 

256 

.055 

.043 

.038 

eta  =  .109 

bcta=.125 

beta  =.134 

Grand  Mean  -  -083 

Standard  Deviation  =  .276 

^Adjusting  for  socioeconomic  levels  number  of  siblings,  and  ability. 

Adjusting  fot  socioeconomic  level,  numbet  of  siblings,  ability,  and 
educational  attainment. 


Table  E-3-4 
Duncan  Status  by  Marital/Parental  Status 

Mean  Job  Status 


Marital/Parental  Status 

Uiladjusted 

Alius ted 

Adjusted^ 

N 

Single 

39.3 

37.6 

35.8 

383 

iMarried,  no  children 

38.8 

38.7 

38.7 

223 

Married,  parent 

30.0 

32.7 

35.6 

246 

eta=.185 

beta=.108 

beta=.056 

Grand  Mean  -  36.48 

Standard  Deviation  =  22.48 


393 
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lable  E-3-5 
Duncan  Status  of  Job  by  Urbanicity 


Mean  Job  Status 

Urbaniclty 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted^ 

Adjusted^ 

N 

Rural,  Small  City 

33.6 

34.4 

35.3 

398 

Medium  City 

33.9 

35.6 

36.0 

149 

Large  City 

40.1 

38.7 

37.9 

165 

Very  Large  City 

43.1 

40.6 

38.6 

140 

eta=.170         beta«.107  beta«.060 


Grand  Mean  =  36.48 

Standard  Deviation  -  22.48 


Adjusting  for  socioeconomic  level,  number  of  siblings,  and 
ability. 

Adjusting  for  socioeconomic  level,  number  of  siblings,  ability 
and  educational  attainment. 
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Table  E-4-1 

Job  Satisfaction  by  Education  and  Job  Status 


Education 


Mean  Job  Satisfaction 


Low 
01-19 


Duncan  Status  of  Job 
20-59 


High 
60-96 


Total 


N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

H.  S.  Dropout 

54 

3.63 

32 

3.75 

6 

4.50 

92 

3.73 

H.  S.  Graduate 

164 

3.60 

146 

3.86 

21 

4.09 

331 

3.75 

Some  College 

119 

3.37 

197 

3.71 

67 

3.98 

383 

3.65 

College  Graduate 

22 

2.82 

48 

3.50 

109 

4.01 

179 

3.73 

Total 

359 

3.48 

423 

3.74 

203 

4.02 

985 

3.70 

o 

ERIC 


400 
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Table  E-5-1 
Self--Este6ffl  by  Educational  Attainment 


Self-Esteem 

  N 


Education 

1966 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1974 

(1974) 

Dropout 

3.51 

3. 

67 

3. 

68 

3.65 

4.05 

106 

High  School  Diploma 

3.59 

3. 

75 

3. 

76 

3.83 

4.17 

382 

Some  College 

3.75 

3. 

80 

3. 

89 

3.89 

4.22 

601 

Associate  Degree 

3.80 

3. 

86 

3. 

97 

3.96 

4.26 

141 

Bachelor  Degree 

3.90 

3. 

94 

3. 

98 

3.98 

4.28 

244 

Griiduate  Work 

4.01 

4. 

06 

4. 

07 

4.09 

4.40 

120 

Grand  Mean 

=  3.74 

3. 

83 

3. 

88 

3.90 

4.22 

Standard  Deviation 

=  .52 

49 

50 

.49 

.48 

Eta    «  .264      .201      .208      .188  .159 


Table  E- 

Status  of  Aspired  Occupation  1 


College  Plans/Attainment  1966 

NC/NC  34.9 

C/NC  63.9 

NC/C  50.0 

C/C  75a6 

Grand  Mean  =62.1 


Standard  Deviation  =  25.9 
Eta  .630 


5-2 

y  College  Plans /Attainment 


1968 

'  1969 

1970 

1974 

37.6 

35.0 

35.3 

34.9 

50.9 

45.4 

44,2 

45.5 

52.7 

57.0 

57.0 

52.3 

71.7 

69.1 

69.3 

64.2 

59.9 

58.6 

58.2 

54.6 

24.7 

24.4 

23.4 

.549 

.538 

.557 

.494 

401 
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Table  E-5-3 
Self-Esteea©  by  Occupational  Attainment 


ERIC 


Self-Esteem 

Occupational  Attainment  1966 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1974 

(Low)  01-15 

3.64 

3.67 

3.77 

3.77 

4.10 

16-30 

3.64 

3.80 

3.79 

3.78 

4.12 

31-4  5 

3.72 

3.84 

3.88 

3.92 

4.19 

46-60 

3.68 

R6 

3.96 

3.97 

4.28 

61-75 

3.86 

3.89 

3.95 

3.99 

4 .33 

(High)  76-96 

3.90 

4.00 

4.04 

4  ■■16 

4.40 

Grand  Mean 

=  3.71 

3.81 

3.86 

3.88 

4.20 

Standard  Deviation  =  .51 

.47 

.49 

.48 

Eta  =>  .177 

.180 

.176 

.241 

.194 

4^2 
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Table  E-8-1 

Status  of  Aspired  Occupation  by  Educational  Attainment 


Education 

1966 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1974 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

Dropout 

87 

40.0 

66 

40.4 

57 

35.1 

66 

34.5 

88 

35.4 

High  School  Diploma  282 

46.6 

279 

42.7 

290 

39.3 

299 

39.0 

307 

39.2 

Some  College 

459 

65,6 

444 

60.7 

480 

60.6 

475 

59.9 

509 

54.3 

Associate  Degree 

105 

69.0 

119 

64.3 

122 

64.3 

120 

64.8 

123 

59.0 

Bachelor  Degree 

203 

75.0 

205 

75.8 

209 

74.1 

210 

74.8 

219 

69.3 

Graduate  Work 

95 

77.1 

109 

78.1 

113 

77.0 

110 

78.3 

114 

78.9 

Total 

1231 

62.1 

1222 

59.9 

1271 

58.6 

1280 

58.2 

1360 

54.6 

Standard  Deviation  = 

25.9 

24.7 

24.7 

24.4 

23.4 

Eta  = 

.461 

.516 

.548 

.579 

.545 

Table  E-8-2 

Status  of  Aspired  Occupation  by  Occupational  Attainment 
 Status  of  Aspired  Occupation 


Occupation  1966  1968  1969  1970  1974 


N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

(Low) 

01-15 

158 

49.6 

139 

46.3 

144 

45.7 

148 

42.1 

162 

31.3 

16-30 

198 

50.6 

200 

49.1 

214 

44.4 

213 

46.2 

228 

40.1 

31-45 

138 

60.3 

131 

59.7 

128 

57.3 

144 

55.9 

152 

48.8 

46-60 

102 

62.7 

96 

56.6 

99 

57.9 

96 

58.0 

111 

56.1 

61-75 

119 

68.3 

130 

65.5 

129 

66.9 

131 

65.2 

130 

66.8 

(High) 

76-96 

40 

80.5 

45 

77.0 

43 

76.3 

41 

73.8 

48 

74.3 

Total 

755 

58.2 

741 

56.0 

757 

54.3 

773 

53.4 

831 

48.3 

Standard  Deviation  « 

26.8 

25.2 

25.5 

24.7 

22.9 

Eta  '■■ 

.327 

.346 

.392 

.381 

.579 

ERIC 
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Table  E-8-3 

Status  of  Aspired  Occupation  by  Marltal/Parennal  Status 


Marital/Parental 
Status 

Single 

Married,  No 
Children 

^larried,  Parent 

Total 


Status  of  Aspired  Occupation 


1966 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1974 


N    Mean     N    Mean  N    Mean  N    Mean      N  Mean 

591  66.4    595  65.0  621  63.4  627  64.3    650  58.9 

318  61.4    311  60.2  339  59.1  328  58.3    354  54.0 

257  53.7    252  49.1  250  47.3  260  44.6    288  46.2 

1166  62.2  1158  60.2  1210  58.9  1215  58.5  1292  54.7 


Standard  Deviation  «  25.9  24.6  24.7  24.3  23.5 

Eta  =  .195  .254  .251  .316  .213 


Table  E-8-4 

Preference  for  a  Job  with  Low  ResponsibUlty 
by  Educational  Attaimtent 

Percent  Rating  Low  Responsibility  as  Not  Important 


1966  1968  1969  1970  1974 


Education 

/« 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Dropout 

111 

13.5 

82 

22.0 

83 

19.3 

71 

29.6 

106 

60.4 

H.  S.  Diploma 

395 

14.4 

361 

26.0 

352 

23.3 

340 

32.6 

381 

65.4 

Some  College 

598 

23  2 

560 

37.0 

557 

36.1 

514 

41.2 

600 

74.7 

Associate  Degree 

141 

28  ..4 

137 

38.0 

134 

33.6 

131 

42.0 

141 

73.8 

Bachelor  Degree 

244 

31.1 

239 

38.9 

234 

42.3 

232 

42.2 

79.4 

Graduate  Work 

119 

48.7 

118 

53,4 

118 

55.1 

115 

67.0 

119 

85.7 

Total 

1608 

23.9 

1497 

35.2 

1478 

34.4 

1403 

40.9 

1590 

73.0 

Standard  Deviation  « 

42.7 

47.8 

47.5 

49.2 

44.4 

Eta  « 

.216 

.162 

^197 

.181 

.150 

Table  E-8-5 

Preference  for  a  Job  With  Good  Pay 
by  Educatl  nal  Attainment 


Education 
Dropout 
H.  S.  Diploma 
Some  Collevj 


Percentage  Rating  Good  Pay  as  Very  Imgortant 
1966  1968  1969  1970  1974 


N 


N 


N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


111  55.9  81  53.6  84  53.6  70  55.7  105  73.3 
393    65.1    360    61.1    353    59.8    339    59.0  ""380  67.9 


598  67.2    558  56.6    554  55.1    515  55.1    598  53.3 

Associate  Degree    141  63.1    138  61.6    134  59.7    131  52.7    l4l  46.8 

Bachelor  Dsgree      244  63.1    240  55.0    233  55.8    233  45.9    242  43.8 

Graduate  Work         120  62.5    118  49.2    117  47.0    116  40.5    120  31.7 

Total            1607  64.6  1495  57.3  1475  56.0  1404  53.1  1586  54.5 


Standard  Deviation  =»  47.8  49.5  49.7  49.9  49.8 

Eta      .062  .069  .069  .113  .228 


Table  E-8-6 

Ambitious  Job  Attitudes  by  Marital/Parental  Status 


Amblnlous  Job  Attitudes 


riarltal/Parental 


1966 


1968 


1969 


1>70 


1974 


Status  N  Mean      N  Mean      N  Mean      N  Mean      N  Mean 

Single  778  5.13  731  5.26  729  5.27  694  5.21  767  5.54 
Married,  No 

Children  402  5.11    382  5.31    j,.  5.35    355  5.32    400  5.73 

Married,  Parent  345  4.99    311  5.27    300  5.29    285  5.27    342  5.81 

Total  1525  5.09  1424  5.28  1402  5.29  1334  5.25  1509  5.65 


Standard  Deviation  =    .68  .66  .65  .64  .57 

Eta  =  .081  .033  .056  .072  .203 
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Table  E-9-1 

Interpersonal  Aggression  by  Educational  Attainment 
 Interpersonal  Apgreasion  . 


1966 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1974 


Education 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

K 

Mean 

Dropout 

103 

1.92 

81 

1.50 

82 

1.49 

71 

1.40 

106 

1.25 

H.  S.  Diploma 

386 

1.62 

359 

1.31 

361 

1.30 

318 

1       O  1 

1.32 

Q  OR 

Some  College 

594 

1.52 

566 

1.20 

557 

1.19 

506 

1.19 

602 

1.16 

Associate 

139 

1.41 

138 

1.1^- 

136 

1.11 

130 

1.12 

141 

1.08 

Bachelor  Degree 

239 

1.35 

239 

1.11 

239 

1.07 

235 

1.10 

240 

1,06 

Graduate  Work 

120 

1.34 

119 

1.08 

119 

1.06 

116 

1.09 

121 

1.04 

Total 

1581 

1.52 

1502 

1.21  : 

1494 

1.20 

1376 

1.20 

1595 

1.14 

Standard  Deviation 

=  .57 

.40 

.38 

.39 

.32 

Eta 

=  .253 

.252 

.280 

.242 

.21( 

Table  E-9-2 

Interpersonal  Aggression  by  Employment  Status 


Employment 
Status 

Unemployed 

Employed 

Total 


1966 


Interpersonal  Aggression 
1968  1969  1970 


1974 


N  Meau  N  Mean  N  Mean     M  Mean     N  Mean 

83  1.68  79  1.37  79  1.38      69  1.35      88  1.30 

938  1.56  368  1.23  867  1.23  804  1.22    937  1.15 

1021  1.57  947  1.24  946  1.24  873  1.23  1025  1.16 


Standard  Deviation  =  .61 
Eta  =»  .052 


.44 
.091 


.44 

.098 


.41 
.087 


.36 
.116 


4uG 
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Table  E-9-3 

Interpersonal  Aggression  by  Marital/Parental  Status 
 Interpersonal  Aggress lou 


Marital/Parental   ^  ^969  1970  1974_ 


Status                  N      Mean  N      Mean  N     Mean  N      Mean  N  Mean 

Single  760  1.45  735  1.17  738  1.15  687  1.15  772  1.12 
Married,  No 

Children            402    1.46  384    1.17  381    1.15  344    1.18  399  1.12 

l-Iarried,  Parent      339    1.73  310    1.32  304    1.33  276    1.31  347  1.16 

Total            1501    1.52  1429    1.20  1423    rii*  1307    1.19  1518  1.13 

Standard  Deviation  =    .57  .40  .38  .37  .31 

Eta  =  .203  .154  .191  .161  .053 


Table  E-9-4 

Cigarette  Smoking  by  Educational  Attainment 

■>  » 

 Percent  Smoking  Cigarettes  Daily 


1969   1970  1974 


Education 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Dropout 

70 

61.4 

70 

64.3 

106 

73.6 

H.  S.  Diploma 

317 

51.4 

315 

54.6 

384 

57.^0 

Some  College 

497 

37.8 

498 

44.2 

602 

49.7 

Associate  Degree 

130 

20.0 

131 

29.0 

141 

34.8 

Bachelor  Degree 

235 

15.7 

236 

20.8 

242 

28.1 

Graduate  Work 

116 

12.1 

116 

12.9 

120 

13.3 

Total 

1365 

34.5 

1366 

39^5 

1595 

45.7 

Standard 

Deviation  = 
Eta  = 

47.6 
.320 

48.9 
.306 

49.8 
.301 

407 
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Table  E-9-5 
Alcohol  Use  by  Educational  Attainment 

 Percent  Using  Alcohol  Weekly 

1969  1970  1974 


Education 

N 

Z 

N 

Z 

N 

% 

Dropout 

71 

47. 

9 

71 

52. 

,1 

106 

65.1 

High  School  Diploma 

317 

42. 

,3 

312 

49. 

,7 

385 

63.1 

Some  College 

500 

32. 

,4 

501 

45. 

,1 

603 

59.7 

Associate  Degree 

131 

25. 

,2 

130 

43. 

,8 

141 

59.6 

Bachelor  Degree 

234 

19. 

.7 

236 

38. 

.1 

244 

53.3 

Graduate  Degree 

115 

16. 

.5 

115 

27, 

.0 

120 

50.8 

Total 

1368 

31, 

.3 

1365 

43, 

.7 

1599 

59.2 

Standard  Deviation  »  46.4  49.6  49.2 

Eta  -  .202  .130  -083 


Table  E-9-6 
Marijuana  Use  by  Ccllege  Major 

Percent  Using  Marijuana  in  Last  Year 


Collei^e  Major  (1974)  1969  'i-970 


N 

Z 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Matli,  Physical  Science 

56 

16.1 

56 

30.4 

56 

44.6 

Biological  Science 

53 

13.9 

53 

32.1 

53 

50.9 

Social  Science 

136 

22.1 

136 

50.0 

137 

63.5 

Humanities  &  Fine  Arts 

90 

44.4 

91 

60.4 

91 

69.2 

Engineering 

77 

11.7 

77 

33.8 

77 

53.2 

Business 

172 

15.7 

172 

26.2 

174 

47.7 

Education 

67 

10.4 

67 

22.4 

67 

37.3 

Total 

651 

20.3 

652 

37.3 

655 

53.6 

Standard  Deviation 

-  40.2 

48.4 

49.9 

Eta 

-  .258 

.271 

.199 

408 
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Table  E-9-7 
Marijuana  Use  by  Employment  Status 

Percent  Uslne  Marijuana  In  Last  Year 


1969  1970  1974 


Employment  Status 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Unemployed 

67 

25.4 

67 

47.8 

89 

77.5 

Employed 

798 

20.8 

803 

31.0 

931 

49.3 

Total 

865 

21.2 

870 

32.3 

1020 

51.8 

Standard  Deviat 

ion  =  40.9 

46.8 

50.0 

Eta  =  .030 

.096 

.159 

Table  E-9-8 
Marijuana  Use  by  Marital/Parental  Status 

Percent  Using  Marijuana  During  Last  Year 


1969  1970  1974 


Marital/Parental 
Status 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Single 

680 

20.7 

686 

36.4 

695 

60.7 

Married,  No  Children 

342 

16.7 

342 

31.0 

354 

40.4 

Marri.d,  Parent 

272 

23.5 

274 

32.1 

279 

40.  9 

Total 

1294 

20.2 

1302 

34.1 

1328 

51.1 

Standard  Deviation  = 

40.2 

47.4 

.500 

Eta  = 

.060 

.053 

.201 

40,9 
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Table  E-9-9 
Alcohol  Use  by  Marital/Parental  Status 


Percent  Using  Alcohol  Weekly 


1969 


1970 


1974 


Harital/Parental 
Status 

N 

A. 

ri 

7 

/. 

N 

Single 

683 

26.6 

684 

38.9 

699 

61.1 

Married,  No 
Children 

34  A 

32.3 

342 

44.4 

356 

50.8 

Married,  Parent 

273 

38.8 

272 

52.6 

285 

59.3 

Total 

1300 

30.7 

1298 

43.2 

1340 

58.0 

Standard 

Deviation= 

=46.1 

49.6 

49.4 

Eta=.104 

.108 

.088 

APPENDIX  F 
STABILITY  COEFFICIENTS 


Table  F-1  provides  estimates  of  the  coefficient  of  stability 
for  each  variable  over  various  time  intervals.    The  stability  coef- 
ficient is  defined  as  "the  correlation  between  true  scores  at  one 
time  with  true  scores  at  another  time"  (Heise,  1969). 


Table  F-1 


Stability  Coefficients  for  Selected  Variables 


Stability  Betwegn 

Data  Collection  Annual  Stability 


Variable 

^12 

^23 

^34 

^45 

^15 

^12 

^23 

^34 

S45 

Average  Grades  ' 

.89 

.88 

* 

-k 

* 

.93 

.88 

* 

k 

Number  of  Hrs.  Homework 

.65 

.73 

* 

•k 

* 

.75 

.73 

* 

k 

Curriculum 

.79 

.88 

* 

* 

.85 

.88 

* 

k 

College  Plans 

.81 

.94 

* 

* 

* 

.87 

.94 

* 

k 

Interest  in  Courses 

.81 

.89 

* 

* 

.87 

.89 

* 

k 

Pos.  School  Attitudes 

.76 

.82 

* 

* 

-  .83 

.82 

 *  - 

* 

Neg..  School  Attitudes 

.76 

.84 

* 

k 

* 

.83 

.84 

Acad .  Achievement  Value 

.54 

.57 

* 

k 

* 

.67 

.57 

* 

k 

S elf-Esteem 

.74 

.88 

.89 

.69 

.40 

.82 

.88 

.89 

.91 

Need  Self-Development 

.74 

.84 

.87 

k 

* 

.82 

.84 

.87 

k 

Need  Self-Utilization 

.72 

.85 

.92 

k 

* 

.80 

.85 

.92 

k 

Happiness 

.75 

.84 

.89 

k 

* 

.83 

.84 

.89 

k 

Negative  Affectr  „  State 

.76 

.89 

.93 

k 

* 

.83 

.89 

.  93 

k 

Somatic  Symptoms 

.76 

.88 

.96 

k 

* 

,  .8: 

.88 

.96 

k 

Impulse  to  Aggression 

.67 

.85 

.86 

k 

* 

.76 

.85 

.86 

k 

Social  Values  Cluster 

.73 

.80 

.90 

.81 

.80 

.90 

:V 

Internal  Control 

.68 

.83 

.90 

k 

* 

.78 

.83 

.90 

Trust  in  People 

.69 

.88 

.91 

k 

* 

.78 

.88 

.91 

Trust  in  Government 

.69 

.75 

.74 

.59 

.23 

.78 

.75 

.74 

.88 

Interest  in  Government 

.73 

.96 

.86 

.79 

.47 

.81 

.96 

.86 

.94 

4il 


F-2 


Table  F-1  (Cont.) 


Variable 

Racial-.  Strong  Govt. 
Racial;  Social  Dlst. 
Racial:  Perceived  Disc. 
Vietnam  Dissent 
Job  That  Pays  Off 
Job  That  Doesn't  Bug 
Ambitious  Job  Attitudes 
Status  of  Aspired  Occup. 
Delinquent  Behavlor-Sch. 
Seriousness  of  Dellnq*. 
Interpers.  Aggression 
Theft  and  Vandalism 


'  a 
Collection 

Annual  Stability 

Li, 

/.J 

3A 

45 



^15 

S  ^„ 

^34 

^5 

7s 

.99 

.  ol 

it 

it 

it 

QQ^ 
•  ✓  ✓ 

.88 

it 

.82 

.57 

* 

* 

* 

.82 

.87 

* 

* 

.76 

.79 

* 

* 

* 

.76 

.94 

* 

* 

.74 

.72 

* 

* 

* 

.74 

.92 

.65 

.76 

.76 

.66 

.25 

.75 

.76 

.76 

.90 

.78 

.90 

.89 

.68 

.42 

.84 

.yo 

.89 

.91 

.72 

.83 

.84 

.56 

.28 

.81 

.83 

.84 

.86 

.86 

.92 

.88 

.80 

.56 

.91 

.92 

.88 

.95 

.72 

.76 

* 

* 

.80 

.76 

* 

* 

.84 

.87 

.90 

.65 

.43 

.89 

.87 

.90 

.90 

.79 

.87 

.90 

.68 

.42 

.86 

.87 

.90 

.91 

.82 

.90 

.86 

.61 

.39 

.88 

.90 

.86 

.88 

Note:    *  Indicates  that  the  variable  was  not  measured  at  the  relevant 
data  collectlon(s) . 


^  Stability  estltnatea  were  derived  by  following  procedures  sug- 
pested  by  Helse  (1969).    S,.  is  the  estlmted  stability  between  times 
1  and  2.    Time  intervals  between  successive  data  collections  are  as 
foSowsi    Time  1  to  2.  18  months;  Time  2  to  3,  12  months;  Time  3  to  4. 
12  months;  Time  4  to  5,  48  months. 

^  Annual  stability  estimates  were  derived  by  assuming  constant 
stabilities  across  longer  time  Intervals. 

■      This  figure  Is  uhreallatically  high.    The  correlation  between 
the  Time  3  and  time  4  measures  is  actually  greater  than  the  correlation 
between  the  Time  3  and  Time  5  measures;  this  condition  violates  basic 
Jss^P^lons  underlying  the  computation  of  the  stability  coefficients. 


i 
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APPENDIX  G 


MATRIX  OF  INTERCORREUTIONS  AMONG  MEASURES 


AN.: 


NO. 


S  SCIIOOIIIG  5 
VTAIWSD  1-8  5 
*inKhH  5 
-S=1,M0=C  5 

:'is  ri^vKMii  5 
*i  .v:t  scoae  *i 

.;■)=•» 

il- 
ia n  j*i 

v..  [i 
iJL,  r>.jnT:i=i 

1 


:?.AL=i 


ADJUSTED 
N 


'♦♦UhPAIRSD  mtIS  AND  STAIDABD  OEVUTIOMS^M 

SUM  X  SON  X2 


ADJUSTED 


1 

1616 

1616 

2 

162H 

1628 

3 

1423 

1423 

4 

1321 

1321 

5 

ISUI 

1541 

6 

loi  5 

16C5 

7 

Hei 

m 

8 

R7H 

878 

9 

^15:2 

1502 

li> 

16i2 

1602 

n 

1505 

15II5 

12 

15t.5 

1545 

n 

1610 

ihiq^ 

iq 

15^J6 

15n6 

15  ■ 

l'4f^6 

1>4b6 

Ih 

la9: 

140C 

17 

154U 

154U 

15?2 

1592 

n 

lo<'  1 

Inn 

J". 

1547 

:l 

162« 

1628 

22 

1o2H 

-1628 

2] 

16':  J 

3a 

16i/j 

2*5 

16^1 

15t.? 

Afi 

1oL^ 

1d':: 

?7 

1o2fi 

ie2« 

162R 

l.'»2^ 

16?H 

U2'J 

]" 

1r.2H 

162M 

31 

W  6 

Ifi^-, 

.\1 

u:2B 

n 

152S 

34 

1626 

ir.26 
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namu 

S.  0. 

» 

X 

4«692 

1.967 

4»2(I2 

2.172 

36.753 

23.023 

0,915 

(^.279 

362.080 

164.438 

3.625 

1.090 

3.313 

2.20C 

2i;754 

3.062 

0.252 

G.434 

0.473 

C.499 

0.227 

C.419 

0.264 

0.441 

2.122 

M73 

5C7.748 

79.289 

39,381 

23.960 

3.7S6 

2.148 

3.865 

1.779 

15.791 

2.347 

3.6C6 

1.154  , 

197.832 

82.532/ 

2.780 

1.805 

0.823 

C.377 

230.714 

67.345 

C.042 

0.202 

0.022 

0.148 

0.C22 

0.146 

O.US 

0.374 

0.316 

C.465 

0.225 

C.418 

0.291 

0.454 

C.1C3 

0.304 

51.166 

8.207 

109.677 

11.873 

19.696 

6.378 
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APPENDIX  H 

YOUTH  IN  TRANSITION 

A  Nationwide  Survey  of  Young  Men 

Dear  Youth  in  Transition  Member: 

We  hope  you  enjoyed  our  recent  Newsletter  telling  you  about  some  of  the  many 
findings  frorn  the  Youth  in  Transition  study.    As  we  mentioned  in  the  Newsletter, 
we  are  now  conducting  another  survey  -  much  shorter  than  in  the  past.  Here 
is  the  questionnaire  we  told  ycu  about.    Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  fill  it  out  - 
it  should  take  less  than  an  hour  of  your  time.    When  you  have  completed  it, 
simply  return  it  to  us  in  the  enclosed  postage-paid  envelope.    When  we  receive  the  _ 
questionnaire  with  your  code  number,  we  will  send  you  $10.00  in  appreciation  of 
your  time  and  effort. 

We  will  send  your  check  using  the  same  liame  and  address  that  appear  on  the 
envelope  in  which  you  received  the  questionnaire.     If  the  address  is  incorrect,  fill 
out  the  enclosed  postcard  and  return  it  to  us  separately  from  the  questionnaire. 
If  the  address  is  correct,  disregard  the  enclosed  postcard. 

As  before,  all  of  your  answers  to  questions  will  be  kept  completely  confidential. 
Your  name  does  not  appear  anywhere  on  the  questionnaire;  only  a  code  number 
allows  the  research  staff  -  and  no  one  else  -  to  identify  it.    When  the  questionnaire 
is  received,  the  answers  are  put  into  a  form  which  can  never  be  traced  back  to  you 
as  an  individual.     But  if  there  are  some  questions  you'd  rather  not  answer,  just 
leave  them  blank.     Also,  you  should  feel  free  to  write  in  any  comments  you  want. 

Your  participation  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  project,  and  we  thank  you  in 
advance  for  your  continuing  help.     We  hope  you  find  the  experience  of  completing  the 
questionnaire  an  interesting  one. 


Best  regards. 


Program  Director 
Youth  in  Transition 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  Please  answer  all  questions  in  order. 

2.  Most  questions  need  only  a  check  mark  {J)  to  answer. 

3.  Please  disregard  the  small  numbers  in  par-ntheses.    They  are 
to  help  us  punch  your  answers  onto  !BM  cards. 

4.  When  you  have  finished,  seal  the  questionnaire  in  the  envelope 
provided  and  drop  it  in  the  mail. 
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SECTION  A 


We  would  like  to  ask  you  some  general  questions  first. 


Al.       What  are  you  doing  now?    (CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 
Working  for  pay  at  a  full-time  or  part-time  job 

Taking  vocational  or  technical  courses  at  any  kind  of  school  or  college  (for 
example,  vocational,  trade,  business,  or  other  career  training  school) 

Taking  academic  courses  at  a  two*  or  four^year  college 

On  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  (or  service  academy) 

On  temporary  lay-off  from  work,  looking  for  work,  or  waiting  to  report  to  work 
Other  (please  specify)  ^ 


□ 

a. 

(1:22) 

□ 

b. 

(1:23) 

□ 

c. 

(1:24) 

□ 

d. 

(1:25) 

□ 

e. 

(1:26) 

D 

f. 

(1:27)        A2.       What  one  phrase  describes  v<V*   vou  are  doing  mostly?    (CHECK  ONLY  ONE) 


□ 

(1) 

Student  In  vocational/ijcnnical  school 

□ 

(2) 

Student  in  college 

n 

(3) 

Working  on  a  job 

□ 

(4) 

Serving  in  the  military 

□ 

(5) 

Unemployed 

□ 

(6) 

Other  (please  specify) 

A3.       With  whom  do  you  live?    (CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


(1:28) 

a. 

By  myself 

(1:29) 

□ 

b. 

With  parents 

(1:30) 

□ 

c. 

With  wife 

(1:31) 

n 

d. 

With  other  relatives 

(1:32) 

n 

e. 

With  persons  not  related  to  me 

(1:33) 

□ 

f. 

Other  (p^«e  specify) 

ERIC 


(1:34-35)     A4.       Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  location  of  the  place  where  you  live? 

CD  (OO    In  a  rural  or  farming  community 

□  (02)    In  d  small  cily  or  town  of  fewer  than  50,000  people  that  is  not  a  suburb  of  a 
larger  place 

G  (03)    In  a  medium-sized  city  (50,000  100,000) 

U  (04)    In  a  suburb  of  a  medium-si^ed  city 

Lj  (05)    In  a  fairly  large  city  (100,000  -  500,000) 

rn  (06)    In  a  suburb  of  a  fairly  large  city  ^ 

[U  (07)    In  a  very  large  city  (over  500,000) 

LJ  (08)    In  d  suburb  of  a  very  large  city 
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0:36) 


A5.       How  far  is  this  from  the  neighborhood  where  you  lived  when  you  were  last  in  high  school? 


CI]    (1)     Same  neighborhood  where  I  lived  when  I  was  last  in  high  school 
□    (2)     Less  than  50  miles 
Q    (3)    Over  50  miles 


•B    ^  -v 


0:37} 
(1:38j 
0:39) 
(J:40) 
0:47) 

0:42) 
(J:43) 
(1:44) 
0:45) 
0:46) 


Now  we'd  like  to  know  about  some  things  you  already 
are  doing  or  have  done  or  plan  to  do  in  the  next  few 
years.     Please  look  at  each  of  the  ten  activities  listed 
below,  and  check  the  box  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6)  which 
shows  how  likely  you  are  to  do  each. 
(CHECK  ONE  BOX  ON  EACH  LINE) 


A6. 
A7. 
A8. 
A9. 
A10. 

All. 
A12. 
A13. 
A14. 
A15. 


Complete  high  school  or  earn  high  school  equivalency 

Receive  on-the-job  training  

Serve  on  active  duty  In  the  military  service 

Receive  job  training  in  military  service  • 

Attend  a  technical  or  vocational  school  since 
high  school  .,..*..• 


Attend  a  four  year  college  .... 
Attend  a  two-year  college  •     .     .     .  • 
Graduate  from  college  (four  year  program) . 
Graduate  from  a  two-year  college  . 
Attend  graduate  or  professional  school  after  college 


o 
-a 

o 
c 

E 


c 
o 

13 


O 


o  o  I 
-a  c 


Si 


c  i5 

V,  w. 

-o      Cl  Cl- 


(1) 

(2) 

(3)  (4)  (5)  (6) 

n 

□ 

□  □  n  n 

□ 

□ 

□  □  G  n 

□ 

[11 

n  n  n  n 

□ 

□ 

□  n  n  n 

n 

□ 

n  [::;  n  n 

□ 

□ 

n  n  n  □ 

□ 

□ 

n  rn  rn  n 

□ 

□ 

.□  n  □  n 

□ 

□ 

□  □  n  □ 

□ 

n  I J  n  □ 

0 
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SECTION  B 


(2:25) 
(2:26) 
(2:27) 
(2:28) 

(2:29) 


The  next  questions  are  about  the  kind  of  job  you  would 
tike  to  have,  not  necessarily  the  job  you  might  have  now, 
but  rather  the  kind  of  job  you'd  /ike  to  have.  Different 
people  want  different  things  from  a  job.    Some  of  the 
things  that  might  be  imporunt  are  listed  below.  Please 
read  each  of  the  things  on  the  list,  then  check  the  box 
that  tells  how  important  this  thing  would  be  to  you. 

Don't  just  check  VERY  IMPORTANT  for  everything.  Try 
to  think  what  things  really  matter  to  you,  and  what  things 
really  aren't  that  important. 


(2:21)  B1. 

(2:22)  B2. 

(2:23)  B3. 

(2:24)  84. 


85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 

89 


(2:30)  y  BIO. 

(2:31)  811. 

(2:32)  812. 

(2:33)  813. 


A  job  where  there's  no  one  to  boss  me  on  the  work 

A  job  that  is  steady,  no  chance  of  being  laid  off  . 

A  job  where  I  can  learn  new  things,  learn  new  skills 

A  job  where  I  don't  Jiave  to  work  too  hard. 


A  clean  job,  where  I  don't  get  dirty. 


A  job  with  good  chances  of  getting  ahead    •     •  • 

A  job  where  I  don't  have  to  take  a  lot  of  responsibility 

A  job  that  leaves  me  a  lot  of  free  time  to  do  what  I 
want  to  do  .     .  .  


A  job  where  the  pay  is  good 


A  job  that  my  friends  think  a  lot  of  —  has  class  . 

A  job  that  uses  my  skills  and  abilities  —  lets  me  do 
the  things  I  can  do  best  


A  lob  that  has  nice  friendly  people  to  work  with 

A  job  that  doesn't  make  me  learn  a  lot  of  new  things 


How  important  is 
this  for  you? 


c  «  t:  w 

5  ^  2  S 

o  a.  E 

Q.  c  o 

E.S  a 

^  .t! 

B  £  o 

>  a:  <  z 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

□  □□□ 

□  □□□ 

□  □□□ 

□  □□□ 

□  □  n  □ 

□  □□□ 

□  □□□ 

□  □  □  □ 

□  □  □  □ 

□  □□□ 

□  □□n 

□  □□□ 

□  □□□ 
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The  next  few  questions  ask  you  to  describe  what  kind  of 
person  you  are.    Please  read  each  sentence,  then  mark  the 


*r5 


09 
3 


9i 
3 


0^ 

E 


(CHECK  ONE  BOX  ON  EACH  LINE) 

Almost 
Often  ' 
Sometii 
Seldom 
Never 

(1)  (2)  (3)  {4}  (5) 

(2.34) 

B14. 

1  feel  that  I'm  a  person  of  worth,  at  least  on  an 

□  n  f"^  n  n 

(2:35) 

B15. 

1  feel  that  1  have  a  number  of  good  qualities. 

. □□□□□ 

(2:36) 

B16. 

1  am  able  to  do  things  as  well  as  most  other  people. 

. □□□□□ 

(2:37) 

817. 

1  feel  I  do  not  have  much  to  be  proud  of  

.   D  □  □  D  '"^ 

(2:38) 

818. 

1  take  a  positive  attitude  toward  myself  

.   D  □  □  O  O 

(2:39) 

819. 

Sometimes  I  think  1  am  no  good  at  all  

. □□□nn 

(2:40) 

820. 

1  am  a  useful  guy  to  have  around.  ...... 

. □□□□□ 

(2:41) 

821. 

I  feel  that  1  can't  do  anything  right  

. □□□□□ 

(2:42) 

822. 

When  I  do  a  job,  1  do  it  well  

(2:43) 

823. 

1  feel  that  my  life  is  net  very  useful  

.  □  □  □  □  □ 

erJc 
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The  next  section  of  this  questionnaire  is  about  government  and  public  affairs. 
(CHECK  ONE  BOX  FOR  EACH  QUESTiON) 


*.      Some  people  think  about  what's  going  on  in  government  very  often,  and  others  are 
not  that  interested.    How  much  of  an  interest  do  you  take  in  government  and  current 
events? 

□  (1)    A  very  great  mlerest 
n   (2)    A  lot  of  interest 
n   (3)    Some  terest 

Q   (4)    Very  little  interest 

□  (5)    No  interest  at  all 


(2:45)        825.  Do  you  think  the  government  wastes  much  of  the  money  we  pay  in  taxes? 

I   I  (1)    Nearly  ail  tax  money  is  wasted 

I   I  (2)    A  lot  of  tax  money  is  wasted 

Q  (3)    Some  lax  money  is  wasted 

I   1  (4)    A  little  tax  money  is  wasted 

I   I  (5)    No  tax  money  is  wasted 


(2:46)        B26,      How  much  of  the  time  do  you  think  you  can  trust  the  government  in  Washington  to 
do  what  is  right? 


ERIC 


□ 

(1) 

Almost  always 

LJ 

(2) 

Often 

□ 

(3) 

Sometimeii 

□ 

(4) 

Seldom 

□ 

(5) 

Never 

(2:47)        B27.      Do  you  feel  that  the  people  running  the  government  are  smart  people  who  usually  know 
what  they  are  doing? 


□ 

(1) 

They 

almost  always  know  what  they  are  doing 

□ 

(2) 

They 

usually  know  what  they  are  doing 

□ 

(3) 

They 

sometimes  know  what  they  are  doing 

□ 

(4) 

They 

seldom  know  what  they  are  doing 

□ 

(5) 

They 

never  know  what  they  are  doing 
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B28.  Do  you  think  some  of  the  people  running  the  government  are  crooked  or  dishonest? 

Q  (1)    Most  of  them  are  crooked  or  dishonest 

rn  (2)    Quite  a  few  are 

□  (3)    Some  are 

(   I  (4)    Hardly  any  are 

Q  (5)    None  at  all  are  crooked  or  dishonest 

B29.      Would  you  say  the  government  is  pretty  much  run  for  a  few  big  interests  looking  out 
for  themselves,  or  is  it  run  for  the  benefit  of  al*  lh?» 

[n   (1)  Nearly  always  run  for  a  few  big  interests 

I   I   (2)  Usually  run  for  a  few  big  interests  , 

n   (3)  Run  some  for  the  big  interests,  some  for  the  people 

IZ]   H)  Usually  run  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 

(5)  Nearly  always  run  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 

B30.      Do  you  think  military  personnel  have  too  much  or  too  little  influence  on  the  way  the 
country  is  run? 

I   I  (I)  Far  too  much 

Q  (2)  Too  much 

Q  (3)  About  right 

□  (4)  Too  little 
Q  (5)  Far  too  little 

831.  Do  you  think  the  VS.  spends  too  much  or  too  little  on  the  military? 

I   I  (1)  Far  too  much 

Q  (2)  Too  much 

[j  (3)  About  right 

□  (4)  Too  little 

□  (5)  Far  too  little 

832.  How  would  you  describe  your  politicrJ  preference? 
Q  (1)  Strongly  Republican 

□  (2)  Mildly  Republican 

□  (3)  Mildly  De^mocral  I 
LJ  (4)  Strongly  Democrat 

Q  (5)  American  Indepenaent  Parly 

I    I  (6)  No  preference,  independent 

Q  (7)  Other  (please  specify)  ,  ^  

Q  (8)  Haven't  thought  about  it;  don't  know 


Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  of  the  following  statemerus? 
(CHECK  ONE  BOX  ON  EACH  LINE) 


(2:53)        B33.      I  feel  you  can  be  a  good  citizen  even  if  you  don't 
-  salute  the  flag.    .     .     *     .     .     .     .     .  . 

(2:54)        834.      I  feel  that  you  can't  be  a  good  citizen  unless  you 
always  obey  the  law.      /     .     .     .     .     .  . 

(2:55)        835.      I  feel  a  good  citizen  shouf  with  whatever 

the  government  does  c\      if  he       gices  with  it. 

(2:56)        836.      I  feel  you  can't  be  a  good  cituen  unless  you  vote 
regularly  in  elections.      .     .     .     .     .  . 

(2:57)        837.      I  feel  a  good  citizen  tries  to  change  the  government 
policies  he  disagrees  with.      .     .  . 


The  next  questions  ask  your  opinion  about  the  United  States  fighting 
in  Vietnam  during  the  past  few  years.    Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
each  of  the  following  statements?    (CHECK  ONE  BOX  ON  EACH 
LINE) 


(J:W        B3«r.      Fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  damaging  to  our  national 
honor  or  pride.   .     .     ,     ,     .     .     .     .  . 

(2:5^)}        B39.      Fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  really  not  in  the 
national  interest   . 

(?:fW)        B40.      Fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  important  to  fight  the 
spread  of  Communism.  

(.':6i)        B41.      Fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  brought  us  closer  to  world  war. 

(2:(i2)        B42.      Fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  important  to  protect 

friendly  countries  

(2:0.0        B43.      Fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  important  to  show  other 

nations  that  we  keep  our  promises.  


&  .2 

I  8    I  f". 

■  ij  00  .J£  is  . 
(/)    <  yj, 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

□  □  □:□ 

□  oon 

M  ... 

O  >s 
OO      .  ^       2i  00 

5  S  w  c 
peso 

c/)  <  Q  i/i 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

□  □  □  n 

□  □  n  n 

□  n  □  □ 

□  n  □  n 

□  □  □  □ 

□  n  □  □ 
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Now  we*d  like  to  learn  your  opinions  about  the  way  people 
of  different  races  get  along  In  America.,  and  how  you  would 
///?€'  things  to  be.    Try  to  check  the  answers  that  tell  how 
you  really  feel?  if  there  is  any  question  that  you  don't 
want  to  answer,  just  leave  it  blank. 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  following  statements? 
(CHECK  ONE  BOX  top  r^n'  OtSTION) 


o 
E 


^  '  ^  I  "I 

<   <   o  a 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

(2:64)        B44.      The  government  in  Washington  should  see' to  it  that 

whh^e  and  black  children  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  — . 

same  schools  if  they  want  to  LJ  L~  '  -J  U- 

(2:65)        B4S.      The  government  in  Washington  should  see  to  it  that 

people  are  treated  fairly  and  equally  in  jobs,  no  _  j.-^ 

matter  what  their  race  may  be  LJ  U  — > 

(2:66)        846.      It  is  not  the  government's  business  to  pass  laws  IH  TH  H  H 

about  equal  treatment  for  all  races  l-J 
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B47.     Suppose  you  had  a  job  where  your  supervisor  was  a  qualified  person  of  a  different  race 
{white,  black).    Would  you  mind  that  a  lot,  a  little,  or  not  at  all? 

□  (1)     A  lot 

□  (2)    A  little 

□  (3)    Not  at  all 


B48.     If  a  family  of  a  different  race  (but  same  level  of  education  and  income)  moved  next 
door  to  you,  how  would  you  feel  abbut  it? 

□  (1)    V6  mind  It  a  lot 

□  (2)     rd  mind  It  a  little 

□  (3)    I  wouldn't  mind  It  at  all 

B49.      If  you  have  small  children  now  or  later  on,  would  you  rather  they  had  only  white 
friends,  only  black  friends,  or  both? 

□  (1)  I'd  like  them  to  have  only-white  friends 
n    (2)     rd  like  them  to  have  only  black  friends 

□  (3)    I'd  like  them  to  have  both  black  and  white  friends 

B50.      Do  you  think  that  very  many  blacks  miss  out  on  jobs  and  promotions  because  of 
racial  discrimination? 

Many  ^ 
Some 

Only  a  few 
None  at  all  ^ 

►1.      Do  you  think  that  many  blacks  miss  out  on  good  housing  because  white  owners  will 
not  rent  or  sell  to  them? 

□  (1)  .  Many 

□  (2)  Some 

□  (3)  '  Only  a  few 

□  (4)  None  at  all 


B52.      Do  you  think  that  many  blacks  miss  out  on  good  schooling  because  of  racial 
discrimination? 

□  (1)  Many 

□  (2)  Some 

□  (3)  Only  a  few 

□  (4)  None  at  ail 


U  (1) 

□  >  (2) 

□  (3) 

□  (4) 
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SECTION  C 
WORK  EXPERIENCE 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  about  your  present,  or  your  most 
recently  held,  job.    If  you  hold  (held)  more  than  one  job,  answer  only 
for  the  most  important  job. 


(3:21-23)     CI.       What  kind  of  work  do  you  (did  you)  do?_ 


(3:24-25)  CU.      In  what  kind  of  business  or  industry  is  (was)  this,  job?. 


(^.26)  Clb.      Do  you  (did)  you  work  for  yourself  or  someone  else? 

□  (1)  Self 

[~|  (2)    Someone  else 


(3:27.28)  02.       About  how  many  hours  a  week  do  you  (did  you)  work  on  this  job?  

(3:29-32)  C3.       What  is  (was)  your  hourly  wage?        $  per  ^our 

(3,33-36)  C3a.    (OR:    $  *eek) 

(3:37-41)  C3b.    (OR:    $_  1  per  month)  ^ 

.  .    .  .  ,  (month,  year) 

(3:42-45)     C4.       When  did  you  enter  this  job?  - — 


The  next  four  questions  refer  to  the  entire  52-week  period  from  January  1,  1973 
to  December  31,  1973. 


(3:46-47)     C5.       How  much  did  you  earn  from  working  (salary,  wages,  tips,  commissions)  in  the  entire 
year  of  1973  (before  taxes)? 


(01) 

$0 

□ 

(10) 

$8,000  -  8,999 

□ 

(02) 

$1  999 

01) 

$9,000  -  9,999 

□  ■ 

(03) 

$1,000  -- 

1,999 

□ 

(12) 

$10,000  -  10,999 

□ 

(04) 

$2,000  - 

2,999 

□ 

(13) 

$11,000  -  11,999 

□ 

(05) 

$3,000  - 

3,999 

□ 

(14) 

$12,000  -  14,999 

□ 

(06) 

$4,000  - 

4,999 

■  □ 

(15) 

$15,000  -  19,999 

□ 

(07) 

$5,000  - 

5,999 

□ 

(16) 

$20,000  -  24,999 

□ 

(08) 

$6,000  - 

6,999 

□ 

(17) 

$25,000  -  34,999 

□ 

(09) 

$7,000  - 

7,999 

□ 

(18) 

$35,000  and  above 

0)     C6.        In  how  many  different  weeks  did  you  work  either  full-  or  part-time  in  this  period 
(not  counting  work  around  the  house)?    Count  any  week  where  you  did  any  work 
at  all  and  include  paid  vacations  md  paid  sick  leave. 

   Number  of  weeks 


(3150-51)     CI.       How  many  weeks  during  this  period  did  you  spend  looking  for  work  or  on  lay-off 
from  a  job? 

_         _  .  Number  of  weeks 


(3:52)        C8.       How  many  different  employers  did  you  work  for  altogether  during  this  period? 

(Count  each  employer  only  once,  even  if  you  had  different  jobs  for  the  same  employer.) 

 Number  of  employers  in  1973 


(3:53-54)     C9.       Now,  about  how  many  different  employers  (that  is,  different  companies  or  organizations 
or  individual  employers)  have  you  worked  for  on  fuiUime  jobs  since  summer,  1969? 
(If  you  are  not  sure,  guess)     Do  not  include  jobs  held  just  In  the  summer  when  you 
were  in  school. 

 Number  of  employers  since  summer,  1969 

(3:55)      CIO.       Do  you  have  any  health  problems  or  physical  conditions  that  limit  in  any  way  the 
2»imint  or  kind  of  work  you  can  do? 

□  m    Yes  (EXPLAIN)  

□  121;  No 
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SECTION  D 


MILITARY  EXPERIENCE 


(4:21)         Dl.       Are  you  now  or  have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces? 


(1)  Yes 

□   (2)  Nc— ♦  GO  TO  NEXT  PAGE,  QUESTION  El 


(4:22)  Im^Dl.  What  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  were  (are)  you  in? 

□  (1)     Army  □    (-^^  ' ' 

□  (2)  Navy  □  1^1  NJiional  Guaui 
I   :  \.))     Marine  Corps  □    (?)    Coast  Guard 

□  (4)     Air  Force  □    (8)     ROTC  ' 

(4:23)        D3.  Were  you  drafted? 

□  (1)  Yes 

□  (3)  No 

Q  (5)     No,  but  I  would  have  been  if  1  hadn't  enlisted 


(4:24-27)     D4.       When  did  you  serve  on  active  duty  (don't  count  Reserves,  National  Guard,  or  ROTC)? 
(4:28-31) 

Jo   (if  still  on  active  duty, 

  'J'Tu   w.,r  please  fill  in  date  you 

Month,  Year  Month.  Year  expect  to  complete  your 

active  duty) 


(4:32-33)    OS.       What  is  the  highest  rank  you  reached  in  the  Armed  Forces? 


(4:34)        D6.       Did  you  serve  in  Vietnam? 
□    (0  Ye. 


(■4:35-36) 


For-hov^  many  months?  (Number  of  months) 


(^37)        Dl        All  things  considered,  how  satisfied  are  yon  v^ith  the  work  you  were  (are)  doing  in  the 
military  senrace? 
O    (1)     Very  satisfied 
i^Ii    (2)     Quite  satisfied 
Q    (3)     Somewhat  satisfied 
[Z]    W     Not  "^very  satisfied 
Q    (S)     Not  at  all  satisfied 
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SECTION  E 


(4:38) 


EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 


El.       How  many  years  of  schooling  have  you  completed? 


(1) 

10 

□ 

(5) 

14 

□ 

(2) 

11 

(6) 

15 

□ 

(3) 

12 

□ 

m 

16 

□ 

(4) 

13 

□ 

(8) 

17 

(4:39) 


(4:40) 


E2.  Have  you  a  high  school  diploma? 
—  □    (1)  Yes 


(5)  No 


E2a.      Does  the  fact  of  not  having  a  high  school  diploma  seem  to 
as  far  as  getting  a  job  is  concerned? 

□  (1)    Yes,  I've  had  a  lot  of  trouble 

□  (3)    Yes,  Tve  had  a  little  trouble 

□  (5)  No 


hinder  you 


(4:4}) 


E2b.      Does  not  having  a  high  school  diploma  seem  to  hinder  you  as  far  as 
advancing  on  the  job  is  concerned?  (promotions,  raises,  etc.) 

□  (1)    Yes,  a  lot 

□  (3)    Yes,  a  little 

□  (5)  No 


(4:4?)  I-^EB.       What  is  the  highest  degree  you  have  earned? 

Less  than  a  high  school  diploma 

High  scfiool  diploma  or  equivalency  (for  example,  G.E.D.) 
Associate's  degree 
Bachelor's  degree  (or  LL.B) 
Master's  degree 
Other  graduate  degree 

Other  (please  specify)  


in 

(1) 

ij 

(2) 

□ 

(3) 

□ 

(4) 

□ 

(5) 

□ 

(6) 

□ 

(7) 

(4:43)         E4.       Since  leaving  high  school,  have  you  attended  any  school  like  a  college  or  university, 
service  academy,  business  school,  trade  school,  technical  institute,  vocational  school, 
community  college,  and  so  forth? 

□  (1)     Yei       GO  TO  NEXT  PAGE 

□  (2)    No        GO  TO  QUESTION  F1,  PAGE  16 
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Please  answer  the  following  questions  for  your  current  school,  or  the  school 
you  most  recently  attended  (unless  you  are  a  graduat    student,  in  which  case 
answer  about  the  schO(  vm  ticeived  your  Ba     'or's  degree) 


(4:44-46)     E5.       What  is  the  exact  name  and  location  of  the  school  you  are  (were)  attending? 
(PLEASE  PRINT  AND  DO  NOT  ABBREVIATE) 

School  name:  

State:  


City:. 


(4:47-50)     E6.        When  did  you  attend  this  school? 

(4:51-54) 


,         '                                         to  Month,  year 

Month,  year  to  


(4^.55)         E7.       What  kind  of  school  is  this? 

Q  (1)  Vocational,  trade,  business  or  otlier  career  training  school 

Q  (2)  Junior  or  community  college 

I    I  (3)  Four-year  college  or  university 

Q  (4)  Other  (please  specify)  


(4:56)        Eg.  Roughly  how  many  students  are  (were)  enrolled  at  this  school? 

□  (1)  1  -  99 

□  (2)  100  -  499 

□  (3)  500  -  999 

□  (4)  1,000    -  2,999 

□  (5)  3,000  9,999 

□  (6)  10,000  -  19,999 
r]  (7)  over  2fl,000 
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(4:57.5S)     E9.       What  is  (was)  your  major  field  of  study?    (CHECK  ONLY  ONE  BOX) 


ACADEMIC  FIELDS  (usually  leading  to  at  least  a  Bachelor's  degree) 


1  J 

(01) 

Biological  Sciences 

□ 

(02) 

Business 

□ 

(03) 

Education  (elementary,  special,  physical,  etc.) 

(04) 

Engineering 

□ 

(05) 

Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  (music,  religion,  English,  etc.) 

□ 

(06) 

Physical  Sciences  and  Mathematics 

□ 

(07) 

Social  Sciences  (psychology,  history,  etc.) 

□ 

(08) 

Other  academic  fields  (please  specify)__  .  

* 

VOCATIONAL  AREAS  (usually  nor  leading  to  a  Bachelor's  degree) 

□ 

(09) 

Office  and  Clerical 

□ 

(10) 

Computer  Technology 

□ 

(11) 

Mechanical  and  Engineering  Technology 

□ 

(12) 

Health  Services 

□ 

(13) 

Public  Services  (police  science,  food  service,  beautician,  etc.) 

□ 

(14) 

Other  vocational  areas  (please  specify) 

(4:59-60)   ElO.       What  IS  the  average  grade  you  received  in  your  classes  during  your  last  year  at  this 
school?    Putting  them  all  together,  how  did  your  grades  average  out? 


□ 

(01) 

A+ 

(97  to  100) 

□  (07) 

C+ 

(77  to  79) 

□ 

(02) 

A 

(93  to  96) 

□  (08) 

c 

(73  to  76) 

□ 

(03) 

A- 

(90  to  92) 

□  (09)  • 

c- 

(70  to  72)^ 

□ 

(04) 

B+ 

(87  to  89) 

□  (10) 

D+ 

(67  to  69) 

□ 

(05) 

B 

(83  to  86) 

□  (11) 

D 

(63  to  66) 

□ 

(06) 

B- 

(80  to  82) 

□  (12) 

D- 

(60  to  62) 

□  (13) 

E 

(F)  Failing 
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SECTION  F 


The  next  questions  ask  about  your  present  (or  most  recently  held)  job. 
If  you  hold  more  than  one  job,  answer  only  for  the  job  you  consider  most 
important.    If  you  are  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces,  consider  that 
your  job. 

(5:21)        F1.       All  things  considered,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  your  work  experience  on  your, 
present  (or  most  recent)  job? 

Q  (1)  Very  satisfied 

Q  (2)  Quite  satisfied 

O  (3)  Somewhat.:;satisfied 

O  (4)  Not  very  satisfied 

O  (5)  Not  at  all  satisfied 

(5:22)        F2.       How  often  do  you  get  a  chance  to  work  with  a  supervisor  in  planning  what 
your  work  will  be  -  like  what  you  will  be  doing,  or  how  you  should  do  it? 

|~1    (1)    Almost  always 

□  (2)  Often 

rn  .  (3)  Sometimes 

□  (4)  Seldom 

□  (5)  Never 

(5:23)        F3.       How  interesting  is  your  job  to  you? 

□  (1)    Very  exciting  and  stimulating 
I   I    (2)    Quite  interesting 

I   I    (3)    Fairly  Interesting 

□  (4)    Slightly  dull 

□  (5)    Very  dull 

(5:24)         F4.       How  imporUnt  do  you  think  the  things  yoFj  are  learning  in  your  job  are  going 
to  be  for  your  later  life? 

n  (1)  Very  important 

Q  (2)  Quite  important  »  ' 

0  (3)  Fairly  important 

1  I  (4)  Slightly  important 

□  (5)  Not  at  all  important 

(5:25)        F5.       What  I  have  learned  in  high  school  helps  me  do  better  on  my  job. 

□  (1)    Very  true 

I   I    (2)    Somewhat  true 
Q  •  (3)    Not  at  all  true 
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(5:26)        F6.       I  could  do  my  present  (or  most  rccfsnt)  job  just  as  well  without  any  high 
school  education. 

□  (1)    Very  true 

[n  (2)    Somewhat  true 

□  (3)    Not  at  all  true 


How  true  is  this 
for  your  present 
(most  recent)  job? 


In  an  earlier  section3  we  asked  you  some  questions  about 
the  kind  of  job  you'd  like  to  have.    Here  are  some 
questions  about  your  present  job  —  how  true  is  each  of 
the  following  statements  for  the  Job  you  haue  now?  (or 
for  your  most  recent  job,  If  you  don't  have  a  job  now.) 

Very  true 

Pretty  true 

A  little  true 

Not  at  all  true 

F7. 

There's  no  one  to  boss  me  on  the  work. 

(1) 

.  □ 

(2) 

□ 

(3) 

□ 

(4) 

□ 

(5:28) 

F8. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(5:29) 

F9. 

.  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(5:30) 

FIO. 

.  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(5:31) 

Fll. 

.  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(5:32) 

F12. 

.  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(5:33) 

F13. 

— - 

.  □ 

□ 

□ 

n 

(5:34) 

F14. 

It  leaves  me  a  lot  of  free  time  to  do  what  1  want  to  do.  • 

.  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(5:35) 

F15. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(5:36) 

F16. 

It  is  a  job  that  my  friends  think  z  lot  of  -  has  class. 

.  □ 

in 

□ 

□ 

(5:37) 

F17. 

It  uses  my  skills  and  abilities  -  lets  me  do  the  things  1 

.  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(5:38) 

F18. 

There  are  nice  friendly  people  to  work  with  

.  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(5:39) 

F19. 

It  doesn't  make  me  learn  a  lot  of  new  things  

.  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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SECTION  G 


Now  we'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your  long-range  occupational 
plans. 

(5:40-44)     G1        In  the  long  run,  what  sort  of  work  do  you  think  you  might  do  for  a  living? 

(PLEASE  WRITE  IN  -  SAY  AS  MUCH  AS  YOU  CAN  ABOUT  THE  SORT 
OF  JOB  YOU  EXPECT  TO  HAVE.) 


(5:45)        G2.       How  certain  are  you  that  the  work  you  plan  to  do  is  a  good  choice 

ri  (1)  Completely  certain 

Q  (2)  Very  certain 

□  (3)  Fairly  certain 

Q  (4)  Somewhat  certain 

Q  (5)  Not  at  all  certain 


(5:46)        G3.       How  satisfying  do  you  think  you  will  find  this  kind  of  work? 

n  0)  ^^''Y  satisfying 

Q  (2)  Somewhat  satisfying 

O  (3)  Quite  satisfying 

Q  (4)  Very  satisfying 

L]  (5)  Extremely  satisfying 


(5-47)        G4        Fifteen  years  from  now,  if  you  arc  doing  this  type  of  wfirk,  about  how  much  do  you^ 
expect  you  will  be  earning?    Assume  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  will  be  the  same. 


□  (1) 

Less  than 

$3,000  a  year 

□  (2) 

$3,000  - 

$5,000 

□  (3) 

$5,000  - 

$7,500 

□  (4) 

$7,500  - 

$10,000  ^ 

□  (5) 

$10,000  - 

$15,000 

□  (6) 

$15,000  - 

$25,000 

□  (7) 

More  than 

$25,000  a  year 

^1^2  .  600 


Please  account  for  your  activities  since  1969  by  marking  all  activities  that 
apply  to  you  In  each  rQ^y.     (CHECK  AT  LEAST  ONE  BOX  IN  EACH  ROW) 


STUDENT 

full*  part- 
time    time  Z 

MILITARY 
SERVICE 

full-  part- 
time  time 

EMPLOYED 

full-  part- 
time  time 

UNEMPLOYED 

fuH-  part- 
time  time 

OTHER 

(SPECIFY)  . 

G5. 

Summer,  1969 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□; 

 : 

G6. 

Sept.,  1969  ~ 
May,  1970 

Summer,  1970 

1  ! 

L_l 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

LI 

n 
LJ 

1 — I 
L) 

G7. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

'  □ 

□ 

G8. 

Sept.,  1970  - 
.   May,  1971 

Summer,  1971 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

G9. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

G10. 

Sept.,  1971  - 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

May,  1972 

Gil. 

Summer,  1972 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

G12. 

Sept.,  1972  - 
May,  1973 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

G13. 

Summer,  1973 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

G14. 

Sept.,  1973  - 
May,  1974 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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SECTION  H 

This  section  deals  with  activities  which  may  be  against  the  rules  or  against  the 
law.    For  the  most  part,  these  are  questions  we  have  asked  you  in  past 
interviews  about  an  earlier  stage  in  your  life.    Now  we  want  to  ask  you  about 
your  more  recent  experiences. 


We  hope  you  will  answer  all  of  these  questions.    However,  if  you  find  a 
question  which  you  cannot  answer  honestly,  we  would  prefer  that  you  leave 
it  blank.     Remember,  only  the  research  staff  will  see  your  answers.  Your 
answers  will  never  be  connected  with  your  name  —  they  <:annot  be  traced 
back  to  you  as  an  individual. 


(6:2V 
(6:22) 
(6:23) 

(6:24) 
(6:25) 


(6:26). 
:  (6:27) 
(6:28) 
(6:29) 

(6:3  V 
'^l.  (6:32} 


Here  are  a  number  of  things  which  you  might  do  that  could  get 
you  Into  trouble.    Please  tell  us  how  many  times  you  have  done 
these  things  in  the  last  year.    For  each  question,  put  a  check  in 
the  box  next  to  the  answer  that  is  true  for  you. 
(CHECK  ONE  BOX  ON  EACH  LINE) 


HI. 
H2. 
H3. 

H4. 
H5. 

H6. 

H7. 

H8. 

H9. 
HIO. 
Hll. 
H12. 


Gotten  into  a  serious  fight  in  school  or  at  work  . 

Taken  something  not  belonging  to  you  worth  under  $50  . 

Went  onto  someone's  land  or  into  some  house  or  building 
when  you  weren't  supposed  to  be  there  


Set  fire  to  someone  else's  property  on  purpose 


Gotten  something  by  telling  a  person  something  bad  would 
happen  to  him  if  you  didn't  get  what  you  wanted 

AVgiicd  or  Haci  a  fight  with  cither  of  your  parents     v  . 

Gotten  into  trouble  with  police  because  of  something,  you  did 

Hurt  someone  badly  enough  to  need  bandages  or  a  doctor 

Damaged  school  property  on  purpose  ...... 

Dam^fied  property  at  work  on  purpose      .     .     .  . 

Taken  something  from  a  store  without  paying  for  it  . 

Hit  an  instructor  or  supervisor.  . 


•5  s 

«  .1 

o  - 
E 


o 


>.      S  u 
H  O 


(1)  (2)  (3),  (4)  (5) 

□  □  □  □  n 


□  □□□□ 

□  □  □  □  □ 

□  □  □ 

g  g  in,  g  g 
g  g  g  g  g 
g  g  g  g  g 
ggggg 
gggg  g 
ggggg 
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(6:33)        Hi 3.     Taken  a  car  that  didn't  belong  to  someone  in  your  faniiiy 
without  permission  of  the  owner  

(6:34)        HI 4.     Taken  an  expensive  part  of  a  car  without  permission  of 
the  owner  •     •     •  • 

(6:35)        HIS.     Taken  part  in  a  fight  where  a  bunch  of  your  friends  are 
against  another  bunch  

(6:36)        HI  6.      Taken  something  not  belonging  to  you  worth  over  $50  . 

(6:37)        HI 7.     Taken  an  inexpensive  part  of  a  car  without  permission  of 
the  owner  .  

(6:38)        HIS.     Used  a  knife  or  gun  or  some  other  thing  (like  a  club)  to 
get  something  from  a  person   . 


In" the  last  year,  h6w  *  ' 
how  often  have  you 
done  this? 


E 


E 


8 
c 

> 

1/^     en  H 

O 

z 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

(4) 

(5) 

n  n  n 

n 

n 

n  n  n 

n 

n 

□  □o. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□  □□ 

□ 

□ 

□  □  ID 

□ 

□ 

The  rest  of  this  section  deals  with  drugs.    This  study  has  already 
made  a  considerable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  about  drugs 
because  of  your  cooperation  in  the  past,  and  we  hope  you  can 
help  us  again.    However,  if  you  fmd  a  question  which  you  cannot 
answer  honestly,  we  would  prefer  that  you  leave  it  blank. 

(CHECK  ONE  BOX  ON  EACH  LINE)  ^    «    S  ^ 

=    11^  § 

   -   ■■  -  ^  -s  ^  <  t:   

H19.      How  many  of  your  friends  would  you  estimate:  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

(6:39)                a.     smoke  cigarettes?     .    .    .    .    □  □  □  □  □ 

(€:40)                  b.     smoke  marijuana  (pot,  grass)  or  hashish?   j   [  [   |  I   I  P]  |  | 

(6:41)                  c.      take  amphetamines  (pep  pills,  bennies,  speed,  uppers)?    •     .  D  D  O  O  d' 

(6:42)                  d.     take  methaqualone  (quads,  quaaludes)?   O  Q  D  O  CI] 

(6:43)                  e.      take  barbiturates  (yellow  jackets,  red  devils,  downers)?    .     .  |   |  !   |  |   |  n  I  I 

(6:44)                  f.      take  heroin  (smack,  "H")?   □□□□□ 

(6:45)                   g.      take  hallucinogens  (LSD,  mescaline,  peyote,  etc.)?     i     .     .  D  D  D  C]  CI] 

(6:46)                  h.     take  cocaine?   □□nnG 

(6:47)                  i.      dHnk  alcoholic  beverages  (liquor,  beer,  wine)?     .     .     .     .  CD  CD  L'  Q  Q 
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« f 


H20.     How  often  have  you  done  this  during  part  or 
ail  of  the  fast  year  for  other  than  medical 
reasons? 


•a 
Z 


m--  n     ^  ^ 

8-8  i  8 
■§  'I   I  B 


O  O 


8   S    S  I 
o  z 


a. 

b. 

(6:50) 

c. 

(6:51) 

d. 

(6:52) 

e. 

(6:53) 

f. 

(6:54) 

g. 

(6:55) 

h. 

(6:56) 

(6:57) 

i. 

(6:58) 

k. 

(6:59) 

1. 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6) 

Smoked  cigarettes   i_J  l_i  i_j  i_    _  - 

Smoked  marijuana  (pot,  grass)  or  hashish  ....  □  D  O  GOG 

Taken  amphetamines  (pep  pills,  bennies,  speed,  uppers).  G 

Taken  methaqualone  (quads,  qiiaaludes).     .     .     •     •  □DOGD"' 

Taken  barbiturates  (yellow  jackets,  red  devils,  downers).  Q  Q  Q  G  G  G 

T*.n  h»o,„  U™d<,  "H")     .    .    ....  □□□□□□ 

Taken  hallucinogens  (LSD,  mescaline,  peyote,  etc.)  .     .  Q  Q  G  G .  G  G 

Taken  cocaine   Q  □  Q  P  G  G 

Used  alcoholic  beverages  (liquor,  beer,  wine)    •     •     •  Q  Q  Q  Q  Q  D 

"  GGGGGG 

Used  wine,  specifically   L_i-t_J  l_J  l_j  _ 

Used -beer   l_i  i_j 

GGGGGG 

Used  hard  liquor  _j  — 
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H21.     Think  back  over  the  last  four  years  -  that  Is,  since  1    1    I.  >. 

we  last  talked  to  you  in  the  Spring  of  1970.    Now,  >.    ^    «    ^  « 

for  each  drug,  pick  ihe  om^  year  since  then  in  which  "S    ti    «  y» 


you  used  it  most  often.    Dur/ng  that  one  year,  how  t  '1   'i   .§  i 

often  did  you  use  that  drug?   (Do  not  include  drug  |    *    ^;  ^ 

use  for  medical  reasons.)  >.   ^    ^    ^  ^ 


8    8    2    8  S 
ZOO    m    O  Z 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6) 

(6:60)  a.  Smoked  cigarettes  ....    □□□□□□ 

(6:61)  b.  Smoked  marijuana  (pot,  grass)  or  hashish   IZIDCIirnDD 

(6:62)  c.  Taken  amphetamines  (pep  pills,  bennies,  speed,  uppers).     .  d  D  D  CH  D  CD 

(6:63)  d.  Taken  methaqualone  (quads,  quaaludes).     •     .     .     .     -  d  d  CH  CH  D  Q 

(6:64)  e.  Taken  barbiturates  (yellow  jackets,  red  devils,  downers).     .  d  d  CD  CH  CI  D 

(6:65)  f.  Taken  heroin  (smack,  "H")   □dDGGG 

(6:66)  g«  Taken  hallucinogens  (LSD,  mescaline,  peyotc,  etc.) .     .     .  d  d  Q  O  G  G 

(6:67)  h.  Taken  cocaine     GGQGGG 

(6:68)  i.  Used  alcoholic  beverages  (liquor;  beer,  wine)    .     .     .     .  G  G  G  G  Q  O 
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ERIC 


People  differ  In  how  they  feel  about  individuals  doing 
certain  things.    How  do  you  feel  about  people  your 
^  ddng  each  of  the  following? 
(CHECK  ONE  BOX  ON  EACH  LINE) 


(7:71)  H22.  Smoking  one  or  more  packs  of  cigarettes  per  day  . 

(7:27)  H23.  Trying  marijuana  (pot,  grass)  once  or  twice     .     .  . 

(7:73)  H24.     Smoking  marijuana  occasionally  

(7:74)  H25.     Smoking  marijuana  regularly  

(7:25)  H26.     Trying  LSD  once  or  twice  

(7:76)  mi.     Taking  LSD  regularly  

(7t77)  H28.  Trying  heroin  (smack,  "H")  once  or  twice     .     .  • 

(7:7B)  H29.     Taking  heroin  occasionally  .  

(7:79)  H30.     Taking  heroin  regularly  

(7:30)        H31.     Trying  a  barbiturate  (yellow  jacket,  red  devil,  downer). 

once  or  twice  

(7:31)        H32.     Taking  barbiturates  regularly  

(7:37)        H33.     Trying  an  ampheumlne  (pep  piH,  bennie,  speed,  upper) 
once  or  twice  

(7:33)        H34.     Taking  amphetamines  regularly  

(7:34)        H35.     Trying  alcoholic  beverages  (liquor,  beer,  wine)  once 

or  twice    .     .     •  «     .  . 

(7:35)       i136.     Drinking  alcoholic  beverages  rcgulariy   .     .     .     •  • 

(7:36)        ?H37.     Trying  cocanne  once  or  twice  


o 

3 

Of 
O 

X 

> 

s 

>  o. 

H» 

ppro 
tral 

lisap 

<  < 

Strongly  ai 
Approve 
1  feel  neu 
Disapprove 
Strongly  c 

1  CANT 
UNFAMIL 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

(6) 

□  □  □  □  □ 

□ 

□  □  □  □  □ 

□ 

□  □  □  □  □ 

□ 

ri  n  n  n  n 

n 

□  □□□□ 

□ 

□  □  □  □  □ 

□ 

□  □  □  □  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 — II — 1  n  1 — 1  ( — 1 
□  U  LJ  U  U 

I — 1 

□  a  □  □  □ 

□ 

□  □□□□ 

□ 

□  □□□□ 

□ 

■QlTOOD 

□  □  D~  □ 

n 

□  □  □  o  □ 

n 

□  □□OD 

□ 

H38.  Sometimes  people  use  drugs  and  don't  get  high  - 
sometimes  they  do.  How  often  have  you  actually 
gotten  high  on  each  drug  during  the  last  year? 

a.  marijuana  or  hasifmsh  

b.  amphetamines  

c«      methaqualone  (quaaludes)  

d.  barbiturates  

e.  heroin  

f«  hallucinogens  

g.  cocaine  

h.  alcoholic  beverages  (liquor,  beer,  wine)  • 

i.  wine,  specifea^ly  

j.  beer  

k.     hard  liquor  


H39.      How  difficult  do  you  think  it  would  be  for  you  to  get  marijuana  (pot,  grass)  if  you 
wanted  some? 


□ 

0) 

Probably  Impossible 

□ 

(2) 

Very  dISrcult 

□ 

(3) 

Fairly  difficult 

□ 

<4) 

Fairly  easy 

□ 

(5) 

Very  easy 

H40.     Mom  difficult  do  you  warn,  it  would  be  for  yow  to  get  heroin  (smack,  "H")  if  you 
waaffid  some? 


□ 

(1) 

Probably  impossiinle 

□ 

(2) 

Very  difficult 

□ 

(3) 

Fairly  difficult 

□ 

(4) 

Fairly  easy 

□ 

(5) 

Very  easy 

c 
o 

every  day 

r  twice  a  \ 

'  twice  a  i 

)  times  a 
r  twice  a  ' 

>^ 

1 

z 
(1) 

1  1 

o 
8 

c 
O 

(2) 

1 — 1 
LJ 

o 

8 
c 
O 

(3) 

1 — 1 
LJ 

s:  o 

s  1  S 

fn  O  'J 
(4)  (5)  (6) 

1 — II — in 

LJ  LJ  LJ 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1 — inn 
1  11  1  i_i 

1 — 1 

LJ 

1 — 1 

LJ 

1 — 1 1 — 1 1 — 1 
LJ  LJ  U 

1 — 1 

□ 

1 — 1 

□ 

□  □  □ 

1 — 1 

1 — 1 

1 — \  1 — \  \ — 1 

1 J  u  u 

1 — 1 

1 — 1 

□ 

1 — 1 

□ 

1 — I  I — 1  1 — 1 

□  U  U 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□  □□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□  □□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□  □□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□  dn 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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(S:2V 


(8:22) 


(8:23) 


(8:24) 
(8:25) 
(8:26) 
(8:27) 
(8:28) 
(8:29) 
(8:30f 
(8:30 
(8:32) 


(8:33) 


H41.     Ha«  you  ever  had  any  drug  education  courses  or  lectures  since  leaving  high  school? 

[j    (1)     Mo,  and  I  wish  I  had 

□  (2)     Ho,  and  I'm  glad  I  didn't 

[J   (3)    Yes,  and  It  was  of  some  value 

n]   (4)    Yes,  but  it  was  of  little  or  no  value 

H42      Have  you  ever  wanted  to  get  professional  help  for  a  problem  with  your  own  use  of 
drugs  (including  alcohol)?    (CHECK  ONLY  ONE) 

□  0)  No 

n  (2)  Yes,  and  I  did  get  help 

n  (3)  Yes,  but  I  didn't  know  where  to  go 

i  n  (4)  Yes,  but  I  didn't  get  help 


H43. 


Have  you  ever  felt  in  your  own  mind  that  you  should  reduce  or  stop  your  use  of 
alcohol,  cigarettes,  or  any  other  drug  listed  below? 


□   0)  No 

P   (2)  |r   CHECK  WHICH  DRUG(S) 


□ 

a. 

Cigarettes 

□ 

b. 

jVlarijuana 

□ 

c. 

Amphetamines 

□ 

d. 

Methaqualone  (quaaludes) 

□ 

e. 

Barbiturates 

□ 

f. 

Heroin 

n 

g. 

Hallucinogens 

□ 

h. 

Cocaine 

□ 

i. 

Alcohol 

H44.     Ba«  you  ever  ticen  arrcsedd;  H>r  possession  or  sale  of  an  illegal  drug? 


No 
Yes 


(8:34)        H45.  How  likely  do  you  think  it  is  that  you  will  use  marijuana  at  some  time  in  the  future? 

□  0)    I  definitely  will 

□  (2)    I  probably  will 

I   I  (3)    I  probably  will  not 

n  (4)    I  definitely  will  not 


(8:35)        H46.  If  marijuana  were  legal  and  available,  1  would  probably: 

□  (1)  Try  it 

n  (2)  Use  it  more  than  I  do  now 

I   I  (3)  Use  it  less  than  I  do  now 

I   I  (4i)  Use  it  about  as  often  as  I  do  now 

I   I  (5)  Not  use  it  even  if  it  were  legal 

□  (6)  Don't  know 


H47,     Here  arc  some  reasons  people  give  for  not  using  mariiuana,  or;^r  stopping  use.  If 
you  have  never  used  marajuana^  or  if  you  h^yt  stoppecf  using  it,  please  tell  us  which 
reasons  are  uue  for  you.    (CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

(8:36)  n  ^        currently  using  It,  ^pestk>n  ^does  not  apply  to  me. 


(S-37) 

□ 

a. 

Hand  ito  get 

(8:38) 

□ 

b. 

Concerned  ^sbont  possible  psychological  damage 

(8:39) 

□ 

c. 

Concerned  :abo0t  posnble  physical  damage 

(8:40) 

□ 

d. 

Concerned  aimut  getting  arrested 

(BM) 



-  e.. 

Concemoi  ^bout  becomir^,  addicted  to  nriarljuana 

(8:42) 

□ 

f 

It's  agMB'j  tmy  beliefs 

(8:43) 

□ 

Cuijixiiu«ei  ai)Qcit  loss  of  energy  or  ambition 

(8:44) 

□ 

h. 

Coticei»Ki£i:^foo0t:.'^possible  loss  of  control  of  myself 

(8:45) 

□ 

1. 

It  might  md  to  stronger  drugs. 

(8:46) 

□ 

i. 

Not  enjoi^le: 

(8:4  7) 

□ 

My  parents  would  disapprove 

(8:48) 

L 

My  wife  or  girlfitend  would  disapprove 

(8:49) 

□ 

m. 

1  don't  like  beii^  with  the  people  who  use  it 

(8:50) 

□ 

n. 

My  friends  don't  use  it 

(8:51) 

□ 

a. 

I  imight  ime  a  bad  triii^ 

(8:52) 

□ 

PL 

W^tf  fafcmr  tspecify) 
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H48.     Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  parents'  (or  guardians')  cigarette  use  during 
the  time  you  were  growing  up? 

(8:53):  A.     Mother  ... 

PI  (1)  Never  smofeed  cigarettes 

r]   (2)  Smoked  onJy  occasionally 

Q  (3)  Was  a  regular  smatfefei;,  but  quit 

Q  (4)  Was  a  regular  snwaker 

Q  (5)  Doesn't  apply  or  don't  know 

(8:54)  B.     Father  .  r . 

Q   (1)  Never  smoked  c^prettes 

I   I  (2)  Smoked  only  oscaasionally 

Q   (3)  Was  a  regular  smoker,  but  quit 

Q   (4)  Was  a  re^lar  broker 

□  (5)  Doesn't  apply  or  don't  know 

H49.     How  would  you  describe  your  parents'  use  of  alcotoftl  during  the  time  ym  were  growing  up 

(8:55)  A.     Mother  ... 

Q  (1)    Never  drank 

□  (2)    Light  drinker 
Q  (3)    Moderate  drinker 
Q  (4)    Heavy  drinker 

□  (5)    Doesn't  apply  or  «t0ntt  kmw 

(8:5&  B.     Father  ... 

□  (1)    btever  Jirank 

□  (2)    Light  ^Irintec 
Q  (3>    Moderate  rdamker 
Q  (4>    Heavy  drinker 

d   ..   -™   


H50'     During  the  time  you  were  groM  up.  how  often  did  either  of  four »«ents  use  the 
S^Ss  of  pills  we  now  cafi  upp«  or  dow««  (lor  example,  skeping  pil^  tranquilizers, 
amphetamines,  or  barbiturates)? 


(8!S7) 

A.  Mother 

used  tiHWR  .  > 

□  (1) 

Never 

□  (2) 

Ainoost  ■mamr 

□  (3) 

Sometimes 

□  (4) 

Often 

□  (5) 

Doesn't-afflsly  :or  don't  krrow 

'9:58) 

B.  Fattwr 

used  thcim  ^  .  . 

□  (1) 

Never 

□  (2) 

Almost  neacr 

[J  (3) 

Sometimes 

□  (4) 

Often 

□  (5) 

Doesn't: ^il*^or  don't  know 

SECTION  J 


We'd  like  to  ssk  you  a  few  questions  about  your  current  and  future  family 
plans. 


(9:21)        J1.  What  is  your  mariut  status? 

□  (1)  Single 

□  (2) 

□  (3) 


Married  with  one  or  more  children  • 
Married  with  no  children  ■  ■  i     i  ■  ■ 


I  I  (4)  Divorced  or  separated  with  one  or  more  children* 
I   I  (5)    Divorced  or  separated  with  no  children  i 


GO  TO  QUESTION  |2 
GO  TO  QUESTION  |4 
GO  TO  QUESTION  J8 
GO  TO  QUESTION  14 
GO  TO  QUESTION  |8 


(9:22) 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE  SINGLE: 

12.       When  do  you  think  you  are  most  likely  to  get  married? 


□ 

(1) 

Within  the  next  year  or  so 

□ 

(2) 

In  2  -  3  years 

□ 

(3) 

In  4  -  5  years 

(4) 

Over  5  years  from  now 

□ 

(5) 

1  don't  expect  to  get  married 

(9:23) 

13. 

How 

long  after  getting  married  do 

have 

their  first  child? 

□ 

0) 

Shouldn't  wait  at  all 

□ 

(2) 

One  year 

□ 

(3) 

Two  years 

□ 

(4) 

Three  years 

□ 

(5) 

Four  or  five  years 

□ 

(6) 

Over  five  years 

1 

GO  TO  QUESTION  J12  | 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  ONE  OR  MORE  CHILDREN: 


(9:24) 

J4. 

How 

many  children  do  you  have? 

n 

(1) 

One 

□ 

(2) 

Two 

□ 

(3) 

Three 

ISR;.:  ■■■  ■'■ 

□ 

(4) 

Four  or  more 

(9:25) 

JS. 

What 

is  the  sex  of  your  ffrst  chile 

□ 

(1) 

Male 

□ 

(2) 

Female 

(9:26-2^ 

J6. 

Whan 

was  your  child  born? 

ilSf:  '  ^  ^  J,       .MONTH.  YEAR 

^1  ;■ 


(9:30)        J7.  Did  you  and  your  wife  plan  on  liaving  your  first  child  at  that  time? 

[~1  (1)    Yes,  we  were  trying  to  have  a  child 

[~1  (2)    No,  we  were  trying  to  avoid  a  pregnancy  at  that  time 

Q  (3)    We  weren't  trying  either  way 


I  GO  TO  QUESTION  Jto"^ 


(9:31) 


(9:32-33) 
(9:34) 


(9:35) 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE  MARRIED,  SEPARATED,  OR  DIVORCED  WITH  NO  CHILDREN: 
J8.       Is  your  wife  currently  expecting  a  child? 

□  (1)  Yes. 

□  (2)  No 


J9. 


J8a.     When  is  the  baby  expected? 


MONTH 


]8b.  Did  you  and  your  wife  plan  this  pregnancy? 

Q  (1)  Yes,  we  were  trying  to  have  a  child 

O  (2)  No,  we  were  trying  to  avoid  a  pregnancy  at  the  time 

Q  (3)  We  weren't  trying  either  way 


GO  TO  QUESTION 


Jio  I 


When  da  you  think  you're  most  likely  to  have  your  first  child? 

D  m    We're  trying  to  have  a  baby  now 
About  one  year  or  so  from  now 
About  two  years  from  now 
About  three  or  four  years  from  now 

.Five  or  more_  years,  from  now   ,   

Never 

Doesn't  apply  to  me 


□  (2) 

□  (3) 

□  (4) 

□  (5). 

□  (6) 

□  (7) 


FOR  ALL  WHO  ARE  MARRIED,  SEPARATED,  OR  DIVORCED: 


m 

If. 

M 


ERiC 


J 10. 


(9:36) 

a. 

(9:37) 

□ 

b. 

(9:3$) 

□ 

c. 

(9:39) 

□ 

d. 

(9:40) 

□ 

e. 

(9:41) 

f. 

'  (9:42) 

•  E 

Did  you  decide  to  delay  having  a  first  child  for  any  of  the  following  reasons? 
(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

No,  we  didn't  decide  to  delay  a  first  child 

Yes,  because  we  couldn't  afford  to  have  a  child  v  l;^ 

Yes,  because  I  wanted  to  finish  my  education 
Yes,  because  my  wKe  wanted  to  finish  her  edu^^ 
Yes,  becaiM  my  wife  was  interested  in  developing  her  career 
Yes,  because  we  wanted  to  get  tb  know  each  other  before  we  had  a  child 
Yes,  because  we  wanted  tc  -enjoy  our  life  together  before  being^^^^^^^  by  a  child 


(9:43-46)     J11.      When  did  you  get  married?  ,  

MONTH  YEAR 


THE  NEXT  QUESTIONS  ARE  FOR  EVERYONE.       THEY  ASK  ABOUT  HAVING  CHILDREN. 

(9:47)        J 12.      Have  you  thought  at  all  about  whether  you'd  like  to  have  children  or  how  many 
you'd  like  to  have? 

□  (1)    I've  thought  about  it  a  lot 
LH   (2)     I've  thought  about  it  a  little 

□  (3)    I  have  not  thought  about  it  at  all 

(9:48)        1 13.      Have  you  talked  with  anyone,  such  as  your  parents,  friends,  or  wife  about  how  many 
children  to  have? 

□  (1)  Yes 

□  (2)  No 


(9:49)        J 14.      What  is  the  largest  number  of  children  you  would  choose  to  have? 

 children 

NUMBER 


(9:50)        J15.      How  certain  do  you  feel  that  this  is  the  largest  number  of  children  you  would 
choose  to  have? 

I~l  (1)    Quite  certain  or  sure 
rn  (2)    Moderately  certain 
□  (3)    Not  at  all  certain 


(9:51)        J 16.      What  is  the  smallest  number  of  children  you  would  choose  to  have? 


 children 

NUMBER 


(9:52)        J17.      How  certain  do  you  feel  that  this  is  the  smallest  number  of  children  you  would 

choose  to  have?  * 

I   1  (1)    Quite  certain  or  sure  r 
□  (2)    Moderately  certain  1 

O  (3)    Not  at  all  certain  "'r'^'^^: 


Peijlte  have  >  different   mmm  for  wanting  a  certaiin  number  important  is 

of  #widrcn.*   Plea»- r»te^«rt»  reason  below  and  check  how  ^j^j^  y^u? 

imfWimnt  if      tn  your  -mm?  thinking  zbout  how  many  w 

chikiwn  to  have.                                                                          c  ^  ^ 


a  S   g  1 


2    S    g-  3 

Donit  just  check  .  N^RY  SI1l«0RTANT  for  everything.   Try  o    |    E  | 

to  think,  what*  thints  ta^v  matter  to  you,  and  what  things  E    -    «  j 

reaaiy  aren't  that  iroiponaHE,  ^  S   =  « 

>    £    <  Z 

'  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

(9:53)        J 18.      I  want  a  family  -  at  least  one  child,   □  □  □  □ 

(9:5*)        119.      I  want  more  than  one.  child  because  an  only  child  is  „  j— ^  .— j 

likely  t»  be  ispoifed.   L_l  _  L_  L— 

(9:55)        im      I  want  at  taot  one.  boy  and  one  girl   □□□□ 

(9:5e)        J21.      Having*  i-«  children  means  they  can  get  more  companionship 

and  help  «»ni  each  other   Ui— ILJLJ 

(9:57)        J22:      Havit^ifwr  children  helps  avoid,  overpopulation.    •     .     •  □  □  Q  O 

(9m)        123:     Having  «8wer  children  means  a  better  life-  together  for  the  p-, 

hUibandaand.  wife,   LJ  L_l  L_l  LJ 

(9:5m)        ]2Ai     Having- newer  cnildren  means  each  child  gets  more  love  and 

attentionr  fiEom  the  parents   LJ  L_l  — i  L_J 


r9.-aRl  ]2S. 


Hawag  stWH^en  costs  a  lot  of  money   D  D  nTIZI 


f9-e])        126       AH  thingpicconsidered.  if  you  could  have  exactly  the  number  of  children  you  want, 
■      what  nu«fcer  would  that  be?    (GIVE  A  SINGLE  NUMBER) 


children 


W"' '^■■''(9:S2y-  J26a.    Hw«ii»ny,  boys?   b«y(s) 

is  ^     '  •  NUiWER 

(g^y  J  26b.    H6wwmttny  girls?  ,  glrKs) 

NUWBER' •■  


This  section  presents  a  number  of  important  issues.    Some  of 
the  issues  are  controversial,  so  if  you  fmd  particular  questions 
which  you  would  rather  not  answer,  just  leave  them  t)lank  and 
go  on  with  the  rest. 

We  would  like  you  to  indicate  whether  you  agree  or  disagree 


i  I 


with  each  statement.  ™   "o  ^ 

(CHECK  ONE  BOX  ON  EACH  LINE)  g    "I"  I"  W 

<  S  S  Q 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

(9:64)        J27.      High  schools  should  offer  instruction  in  birth  control  methods.  .     .  I   I  FH  I   I  HI 

(9:65)        )28.      A  woman  should  be  permitted  to  have  an  abortion  at  any  time 

during  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.     >     .     .     .     .     .  CH  I   I  I   I'  PI 

(9:€€)        )29.      A  couple  should  have  as  many  children  as  they  want,  without 

-worrying  about  increasjng  pppulation.    •     .     .     .     ...     .  Q  CD  EEI  HH 

(9:67)        130.      There  is  no  danger  of  overpopulation  becoming  a  serious  problem 

in  the  United  States.    .     .     #.    .     .     •     .     •     .     •     •     •  D  CH  0  CH 

(9:68)        J 31.      To  prevent  overpopulation,  each  couple  has  a  responsibility  to 

limit  the  number  of  children  they  have.   I   I  \n  I  I 

(9:69)        )32.      I  feel  strongly  enough  about  preventing  overpopulation  that  Td 

be  willing  to  limit  my  family  to  two  children   D  CZI  O  D 


(9:70)        )33.  Turning  now  to  a  more  general  issue,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  ideal 
population  size  for  the  United  States? 

Q  (1)    Much  smaller  than  it  is  now 

I   I  (2)    Somewhat  smaller  than  it  is  now 

n  (3)    About  the  same  as  it  is  now 

CI]  W    Somewhat  larger  than  it  is  now 

n  (5)    Much  larger  than  it  is  now 

(9:70        )34.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  idea!  population  size  for  the  entire  world? 

[J  (1)    Much  smaller  than  it  is  now 

lD  (2)    Somewhat  smaller  than  it  is  now 

CH  (3)    About  the  same  as  it  is  now 

I   I  (4)    Somewhat  larger  than  it  is  now 

O  (5)    Much  larger  than  it  is  now       a  i 


When  you  have  completed  the  questionnaire,  just  place  it  in  the  postage-paid  envelope  and 
Vour  check  for  $10.00  will  be  mailed  to  you  when  we  receive  your  questionnaire. 


THANKS  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  HELP 


YOUTH  IN  TRANSITION 
Field  Office 

SMry.ey„  J?^.s§^^^ 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
The  University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106 
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